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The country lying at the foot of the Alps was in the earliest periods of 
liistory denominated Helvetia, or the land of the Helvetians, from its an¬ 
cient inhabitants, a tribe of German origin. It received its modern name 
of Sivitzerkmd from one of its cantons, which was among the earliest 
to *?iirol itself in the league which was entered into for the support of 
national freedom in the i4tli century. Switzerland extends from 45* 60' 
to 47“ 50' N.L., and from 5“ 50' to 10“ 30' E. L. Its greatest length 
from E. to W. has been estimated at £00 British miles; and its greatest 
breadth from N. to S. at about 130 miles. Its figure, however, is pretty 
nearly that of a right-angled triangle : having its right angle at Schalf- 
hauseii, and the two others at the Mont-du-Chat, and Munsterthal. Its 
superficies is estimated by Schoch at 875.G1, or 18,825 British miles, 
but by Stein at only 690.33 German, or about 15,000 British square 
miles. It is bounded on the N. by Baden and the lake of Constance; on 
the E. by tlie Tyrol; on the S. by Lombardy and Sardinia • and on the 
W. by Franco. 

The Swiss confederacy consists of 22 independent cantons : viz. 


Area aeeording 

In British Pupu'aUon according Population accon 

to Schoch. 

miles. 

to Schoch, in ISie, 

to CroiQo, in 18 

Zurich, 

45 

967,5 

182,123 

182,080 

Bern, . 

173 

.3719.5 

291,200 

291,600 

Luceru, 

36 

774 

86,700 

99,972 

Uri, 

24 

516 

14,000 

14,600 

Schwyz or Schweiz, 

22 

473 

28,900 

28,900 

Under Walden, 

12.2 

202.3 

21,200 

21,200 

(Uarus, 

21.25 

456.875 

26,575 

24,000 

Zng, 

5.5 

118.25 

14,300 

14,750 

Fryburg or Freybnig, 

23 

494.6 

67,814 

89,600 

Solothum or Soleure, 

13 

279.5 

47,883 

48,600 

Basel or Basle, . 

12.5 

268.75 

45,900 

49,200 

Schafif hausen, . 

6 

172 

30,000 

30,000 

Appenzcll, 

10.5 

223.75 

55,000 

,55,000 

St Gall, 

40 

860 

130,301 

130,800 

The Grisons or Biindten, 

140 

3010 

73,200 

73,200 

Aai^aii, 

36 

774 

143,960 

143,960 

Thurgau, 

16.66 

358.19 

78,533 

77,091 

Tessino or Tessin, 

65.5 

1193.25 

88,793 

88,793 

Vaadtorthe PaysdeVaud 

, 70 

1505 

145,215 

141,676 

The Valhs or Vallais, 

92 

1978 

62,809 

62,809 

Neucbatcl, 

15 

322.5 

49,722 

50,000 

Genova, 

4.5 

96.75 

44,000 

40,000 


875.61 

18,825 

1,728,127 

1,757,831 


Hassel’s Staalihandbuch, (II. 96), published in 1816, gives 1,714,810 
as the pODulation of this country; and another work published at the 

II. ^ 
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same period, estimates it at 1,68G,215: Balbi fixed it in 1826, at 1,980,000. 
From Jacob’s late Report on the Corn Question, we learn that, by a 
census taken in 1821, the population of Switzerland was found Ifo be 
1,783,281 ; and in 1827 it was found to be 2,037,030, showing an in¬ 
crease of 253,799 in six yeara, being above 42,000 yearly. From 
Schoch’s statistics, it appears that the canton of Geneva has the most 
dense population, being 9,776 souls to the German square mile; while the 
canton of the Grisons has only 522. Such differences in the relative popu¬ 
lation of different districts can easily be accounted for in a countiy like 
Swdtzerland, whose varied surface presents tracts of luxuriant fertility in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the most dreary and sterile districts. 


CHAP. 1.—HISTORY. 

1 

Early History.'] When Switzerhmd was invaded by the Roman armies 
under Julius Caisar, and subsequently under Tibi'rius—then commanding the 
legions of Augustus—that country was inhabited by the Tigurini, tht> 
Rha?tian», and other German tribes. Cmsar, in a narrative which still 
continues to be admired for its historical fidelity and elegance, has tmns- 
niitfed to posterity a circumstantial account of the subjugation of these* 
tribes to the authority of Rome. Helvetia continued a Roman province 
until the empire was dissolved by the iiTuption of the Northern hordes. 
During this period the Roman language, manners, laws, coins, dress, and 
avcliitocture, rvere introduced into Helvetia. Christianity is supposed to liave 
been first preache«l in this countiy in the year 300. In 430 the llurgundians 
took possession of the southein and we-tern districts between the Ursa or 
Reuss, the Rhone, and the ridge of the Jura; while the Alemanni con¬ 
quered the northern and eiisteni parts between the Rhine and the Rhone. 
In consequence of these inroads and conquests, the language of the Swiss 
became blended with that of the German diah'ct of the Western Suabes; 
and the country received a new political constitution modelled upon that 
of the German nations. Every wairior received a piece of ground in 
feu-farm from his chief; one hundred of these farms constituted a cent; 
and justice was administered among the freemen of each cent by a 
judge or centgrafy whose court or place of judgment was called the 
vmlltis. .Several cents formed a gnu or county, of which the head-officer 
was called the graf or count; and these counts held allegiance to a duke. 
At first the counts held their gaus iluring life only; but they afterwards 
became hereditary, and the counts yielded only sucli allegiance to the king 
as suited their own purposejs, while they compelled the free inhabitants 
of their respective gans to acknowledge them as their liege lords. In 
496, Clovis, king of France, conquered the Alemanni; and in 534 his 
sons subdued the Burgundians, and reduced Helvetia to a province of the 
Frankish empire. In the division of Charlemagne’s empire, which took 
place in 843, the Burgundian part of Helvetia fell to the lot of Lothar, 
and the Alemannian part to tliat of Louis the German, wlio shortly 
afterwai’ds united the Burgundian part also, under the name of Minor 
Burgundy, to his Helvetian tomtories. Upon the death of Charles le 
Gros, Rudolph of Stretlingen founded an independent kingdom! of Minor 
Burgundy, and fixed the seat of government at Payeme or Peterlingen; 
but the Alemannian part of Helvetia continued subject to German sway, 
and was bestowed by the emperor on the duke of Zahringeii, ’’'ho after- 
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wards annexed a pait of Burgundy to Ids juisscssions. The Swiss moun- 
tamcers have ever been distinguished for their ardent love of liberty'and 
free institutions. Accordingly the peasantry began to form a fourth and 
independent class of tlie community in this country so early as the 
ages of the Crusades, and never afterwards relinquished their privileges as 
freemen. The dukes of Zalningen, and the counts of Savoy, Kybm’g, 
and Hapsburg or Habsburg, were the most powerful lords of the country 
at this period; and the personal influence of the nobility was greatly in¬ 
creased when, after the death of Bcrthold of Zliliringen in 1218, Alc- 
mannia reverted to the German emperor. To protect themselves aprainst 
the tyranny of tlie powerful nobility, the towns of Zurich, Benie, Basel, 
■ Soleure, Uri, Schweiz, and Underwalden, which had purchased or received 
in donation their territorial rights from the German einpcrore, and called 
themselves towns or counties of the empire, united in a league of mutual 
defence, and destroyed the castles of several of the knights who hsnl ren¬ 
dered themselves obnoxious by their robberies and oppression. But when, 
in addition to his own domains, count Rudolph of Habsburg, by the death of 
his uncle, count Ilardmann, became liege lord of Kyburg also, in 1264, the 
whole country was compelled to acknowledge the nile of so potent a 
chief. The ambition of his son and successor, Albrecht, however, excited 
the country to shake off its ignominious yoke. Albrecht wished to unite 
\\n' forpst totvns^ as they were called, with his Austrian possessions; and 
on their refusal to renounce their allegiance to the German emj>ire, he in¬ 
structed his governors to harass the independent citizens by every means in 
their pou'er. Driven almost to despair hy the tjTanny of their nders, 
lliii-ty-three brave and patriotic men, among wiioni were Fiirst of IJri and 
bis son William Tell, Staufhicher of Sebweiz, and Mecbthal of lliider- 
walden, assembled on the. RutU, a meaflow on the hanks of the lake of 
Lncerne, on the night of tlie 7th of Kovenihe *, 1307, and there solemnly 
swore to defend the smeient liberties of their country against Austrian 
oppression. The ilesigna of these; nohle-mindeel men were sorncAvliat 
prematurely revealed, by an ineident familiar to every reader. Gessler, 
tJie Austrian bailiff or governor, in the wantonness of tyranny, had directed 
a hat to he set up on a pole, and ordered every Swiss to uncover Jiis hearl 
Avhen he passeel before this symbol of the power of Austria. William 'I’ell 
scorned to obey tins order, and passed before the dreaded hat without iin- 
I'ovcring himself. Gessler, incensed at this mark of disrespect, ordered 
17*11 to be led to instant execution unless he should cleave, with an aiTow, 
an apple placed on t he head of his own son. Tell, who was an expert 
marksman, accepted of this fearful alteniative, ami hit the apple without 
wouiuling Ills i’lilld ; hut the govenior's attention having been excited by a 
S(*c,ond aiTow which Tell w'ore in his belt during this dr(>adlul trial of his 
skill, he inquired what he meant to liave done with it, as lie would notliave 
been allowed more than one. shot whether he hit or failed. “ I'his airow," 
exclaimed the umlaunted Swiss, “ was meant for your heart, had the hoy 
fallen luider ray hand I" Gessler was too genuine a tyi'ant to allow the lie- 
roism of this answer to atone for its boldness; he ordered his guards to 
seize Tell and conduct him a prisoner to his own castle. On their way, 
while crossing the lake of Lucenie, a stonn arose which threatened the 
instant destraction of the govemor’s barge, whereupon Tell—who was an 


' Till' four eantuiis of SchiTciz. Uri. Zug. .'iiul Umlenvaltlcn, wei’c called Hir fl 'cri 
loums. 
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expert pilot—was freed from liis chains, and allowed to steer the vessel, 
which he did successfully, but watching his opportunity as the harg<‘ ap¬ 
proached the shore, he made a sudden spring,—gained the lodge of a project¬ 
ing rock neai’ the Axelberg, with his how in his hand,—and pushed the 
boat off again with a vigorous aim. He then betook himself to flight, 
hut directed his steps towards the ravine of llilssnacht, through which ho 
knew the haigc must pass if it weathered the storm. Here he concealed 
liiraself amidst the rocks, and on the approach of the vessel took vengeance 
on his country’s tyrant, by shooting him through the heart with the single 
arrow which still remained in his belt. Gcssler’s death w'as the signal of a 
geiiei-al rising; and a fierce war ensued between the Swiss and Austrians 
which lasted till the close of the 15th century. Tell was present at t.ie 
battle of Morgarten, and is said to have lost his life in 1350, during an 
inundation of the rivm" Schiiu:henbach.' , 

Strngglt! v;iih Austria.'] On the 1st of January, 1308, the Swiss 
began one of the most gallant struggles for national independence whicli 
history records. Albrecht doubtless rejoiced at the pretext now offered 
him for sending Austrian troops into Switzerland ; but before he could put 
his design into execution, he fell a victim to a conspiracy which his unjust 
treatmout of his nephew, John duke of Suabia, had fomented. The rising 
liberties of Switzerland were protected, and the privileges of the Forest 
towns confirmed by Hemy VII. Albrecht’s successor in the German em¬ 
pire ; but the house of Austria straggled hard to regain its ascendancy in 
this country. The victory, however, which the gallant Swiss obtained over 
the archduke Leopold, at Morgiu'ten, on the 6th of December, 1315, was fol¬ 
lowed by the confederacy of Brunn between the five ancient cantons, as tliey 
came to be called, of Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne. Shortly 
after this, guilds were established throughout the commercial cities of 
Eui-ope, by Avhich the common people and tradesmen obtained a share 
in the administration, which put an end to the oligarchy of noble families. 
The successive vic'tories of Sempach, on the 9th of July, 1386, and Na- 
fels, on the 9th of April, 1389, obtained an insecure peace for the Swiss; 
fuid foreign powers began to court alliance with the confederacy. On tlie 
20th «)f August, 1444', the Swiss fought a battle worthy of eternal fiune, 
Avhen the church-yard of St Jacob, at Basle, became a second Thennopy- 
lie, by the gallant and effective stand which 1600 Swiss made in it against 
a French army of 20,000 men, which Frederic HI. had called into Switzer¬ 
land for the protection of his hereditaiy possession of Habsburg. They next 
excited the anibition of Chaidcs the Bold of Bm-gundy, whom they defeated 

Whether every part of this interissting story be historically true, this is not the plaeo 
to inquire. At the same time, we must be allowed the liberty of remarking, that tlie 
tradition is contirmed by the existenia! of several chapels ssiid to have been built in roc- 
rnory of the deliverance which Tell’s gallant action achieved for the liberties of his 

l•oulltl•y,-by the na'mes given to various parts of the rocks of the Riissnacht,_by several 

very old paintings,—and by various other species of evidence which, though not 
amounting to historical certainty, ought at leftst to obtain a i;crtaiii degree of respect for 
the trailition. .Tolm Miiller, the celebr.ated Swiss historian, and Planta, the historian 
of the Helvetic confederacy, have each adopted the story; and there is one circumstance 
wliicli we think greatly confirms its historical veracity, namely, the fact that the Swiss 
were long in the habit of making yearly pilgrimages to the rock where Tell saved himself 
by leaping ashore, and that so early as laSB, the canton of Uri had built a chapel near 
the spot, which it is said was visited, the first year after its erection, by no lAs than 114 
pilgrims, who Jiad personally known Tell. A very similar story is indeed told by Saxo 
Grammaticus, of a Danish king Harold and a certain person named Tholko: but tlie 
tradition might easily have passed from Helvetia to the North, by means of tlie inter- 
ourse which the Hanseatic towns kept up between every part of Europe at this 
peiiod ^ 
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at Granson, with the loss of 700 men; whereupon tlie confederates were 
joined by the duko of Lorraine and several of the Imperial towns. At Morat, 
‘ the* proud, the patriot field’—^where the confederates, however, were 
superior in number—the duke was again defeated by ‘ the brotherly, 
and civic band,’ with the loss of 8000 men. Discouraged by these succes¬ 
sive reverses, the duke, in a fit of desperation, gave battle again, at Nancy, 
and was slain with most of bis nobility. These successes emboldened the 
Swiss to assume the part of aggression; and in 14G0, they seized upon 
Thurgau, then belonging to Austria. In 1481, the league was joined by 
the cantons of Friburg and Soleure; and shortly afterwards the confede¬ 
rates allied themselves with the Orisons, in opposition to the views of the 
emperor Maximilian I. who wished to force them to join the Suabian league. 
This circumstance gave rise to the Suabian war, which was terminated by 
the^peace of Basle, in 1499, after a struggle in which tlie Swiss gained no 
fewer than six successive victories over tlie German forces. The cantons 
of Basle and Schaffliausen joined the confederacy in l.'iOl, and the canton 
of Appenzell, in 1513. In 1512, the Swiss conquered the Valteline and 
Chiavenna, and also took from Milan the Italian bailliwicks now forming 
the canton of Tessino. Having lost the battle of IMarignano against 
Francis I. the confederates concluded a peace with France at Friburg, m 
1.516; and five years afterwards entered into an alliance with that country. 

Ihe jReformation.] About this period the doctiines of the Reformation 
b(?gan to bo taught in Switzerland. Zuinglius, after having attacked vaiious 
doctrines of the Catholic church, preached openly against the sale of indul¬ 
gences in 1518: as Luther had already done in Germany the preceding 
ycai*. The cantons of Zurich, Beiue, Schaffhauson, Basle, St Gall, 
Miihlhausen, and Bienne, embraced the new doctrines; and violent disputes 
arose betwixt the protestaut and catholic cantons. In Glaius, Appenzell, 
and the Giisons, the people were divided betv.een tlie two creeds ; but the 
inhabitants of Lucerne, Uri, Schweiz, Underwalden, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, 
Vallis, and the Italian bailliwicks, adhered to Catholicism. Religious zeal 
soon degenerated into fanaticism; and the mutual hatred of the parties 
kindled a civil war. A protestant preacher had already suffered death in 
the flames at Schweiz, and the two parties were drawn up in hostile array 
against each other, when matters were accommodated by the interference 
of some of the more moderate leaders on both sides, in a treaty of peac^ in 
1529; but the war soon broke out afresh. Geneva—which had been 
governed by a bishop and count from the middle ages, and had at last 
come under the house of Savoy—shook off* its allegiance in 1524, and con¬ 
cluded an alliance w'th Berne and Friburg; while Calvin, who had come 
from France to Geneva, placed himself, by his talents and integrity, at the 
liead of the Reformation in Switzerland, and even for a while conducted the 
<‘ivil aft’aira of Geneva. Though Calvin differed in many points of doctrine 
from the gi'eat Gennan reformer, the adverearies of the protestant cause 
made no distinction betwdxt their fidlowera ; nor was it till after the con¬ 
ference of Poissy, in 1561, when the adherents of Calvin rejected several 
articles in the confession of Augsburg, that the latter took the name of 
Calvinists. In 1531, Berne and Geneva concluded an alliance, and the 
former canton got possession of the Pays de Vaud, which was not, how¬ 
ever, entirely ceded by Savoy till the peace of Lausanne in 1564. From 
this period until the recognition of the independence of the Swiss confe¬ 
deracy in the Westphalian peace of 1648, religious and political dissen¬ 
sions coi^inucd to agitate Switzerland; nristocrntical and dcmocratical 
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principles came into constant collision with each other; and the connexion 
between the confederated states and Germany became daily less intimate. 
Nor was this unhappy state of things greatly modified by the season df re¬ 
pose which Switzerland now enjoyed. “ After the first heroic period, from 
1308 to the battle of Morat in 14i7(»,” says Siniond, “ the cantons became 
jealous and selfish, evincing towards each other that unfriendly spirit 
which foreign States usually entertain for their next neighbour. They 
learnt to calculate their individral distance from danger, before they afforded 
each other assistance; and Avere apt to seek in foreign alliances that pro¬ 
tection of which tliey were not certain at home. Thence interminable 
quairels among themselves. Tiieir general diets could rai’ely f^j^ree upon, 
and seldom execute measures of public utility; and although the llefivnia- 
tion miglit afterwards change the nature of their civil dissensions, ami 
purify their motives, it <lid not put an end to tbem ; and a long succession 
of rcligiiius wars left the fedeial bond more lax and inellicient than over. 
The various governments of SAvitzerlatid had overlooked the changes 
which time, and a variety of events to Avhich they had been strangers, liatl 
operated among 'tlieir neighbours, and the alli*ratioiis of manners and oj)i- 
nious among their o^vn eitiz<‘ns ns hehj<*cts thoinsidves. An uninteirupted 
slate of peace, for more than 300 years, had left them in ignorance of their 
present strength, which they continued to estimate hy the battles of the 
15lli century. Engrossed with paltry jeahjiisies, and tlivi<ied among 
tl»otnsclv(;s, they heeded notthe awdiil warning of the. I’nmcli revolution, ami 
neglected to take advantage of the .six or .seven jeai./ I)ieatl,;iig-tiine 
allowed them to compromise matters witli tin; new |>rim iples: -is if they 
fancied they might be stojiped at tlio custombonses on the frontier.” 

Helvetic licptihlic.'] It has been ingeniously said of Switzerlaml, that, 
the hand of Nature luirself appears to have marived out ih.it country for the 
citadel of Europe, w here Freedom might be safely lodged when driven from 
less .seemv, regions. Unfortunately, tlie extraordinary siiplneness and sel 
lishness of lier nilei's during the modern part ot her liistory, have been .sii«h 
as to strip her of the enviable distinction she might othenv'i* • have borne 
amid the nations of Europe, and to place her in the very lowest gi’ade of 
the political scale. Geneva was the first of the cantons to catch tlie spirit, 
ot her Gallic mnghhours ; and the reign of terror was estahlislied m this 
little republic in 1794. Th» iiiiiabitants of the Pays de Vaud, irritated by 
the aristocrat!cal government of lierne, csist iJitnuselves, in 179t», <»n 
French protection ; and their example w^as qui«;kly followed hy the inliahi- 
tants of the Valtellirie, the Bormio, and Cliiavenna, whom the Orisons had 
ob-stinately refused to admit to a community of civil and political rights, 
hnt wliom Buonaparte instantly received into the Cisalpine republic. After 
vain negotiation, the French amiy, under generals Brane and Sclianenhmw, 
entered Switzerland to the number of 40,000 men; and having defeated 
the Bernese on the 2d and .^ith of March, 1798, united Geneva to the 
French rejmhlic, and established a new constitution in Switzerland, under 
the name of the Helvetic repuhUc. By this constitution the whole 
country was divided into 22 departments, each of which was 'to send 4 
senators and 8 coimcillor.s to the general legislative assembly. The 
French Directory now determined, for the purpose of forwarding a vast 
plan of campaign against the Allies, to take military possession of Switzer¬ 
land ; and a series of brilliant military manmuvres wore executed on tlii.s 
theatre by the opposed forces of FVance and the Allies. After the peace 
of LunevilJe, the first consul invitenl the attciidanco of d(‘pnlies froiii the 
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nmtocratical and democratioal pai'ties of the Helvetic republic at Paris, 
to whom he presented a new Act of mediation, as it was called, on the 19th 
of February, 1803. By this new constitution the republic was divided 
into 19 cantons ; but in 1806, Neufchatel was j^veii to prince Alexander 
Berthier, one of Napoleon’s generals ; and in 1810, the Valais was incor 
porated with Fimice. 

Recent Act of Confederacy^^ Such was the political situation of Swit¬ 
zerland when the Allies entered it in December 1813, after the decisive 
battle of Lcipsig. On the 8th of September, 1814, a new Act of confe¬ 
deracy was entered into at Zurich, by the 19 republics, which were jobiod 
on the 12th of the same month by the cantons of Geneva, the Valais, suid 
Neufchatel. The congress of Vieima, on the 20th of November, 1815, 
recognizetl the perpetual neutrality of the Swiss cantons ; but Austrian 
influence is nevertheless ^’-''t and acknowledged in every quarter of thes 
confederacy. IflaceJ between the rival potvers of France and Austria, 
Switzerland will C' or be in great danger of being made the theatre of war 
in the contentious «>f these powers, her frontier of 50 leagues in extent 
oftering a point dappni to the movements of two armies ; at present 
she owes her ,i(*curity to the mutual j«*ulou8ies of the other States. May 
the time be n<»t far distant when the Swiss cantons, united amongst them¬ 
selves, and tired bv the remenih. ance of ‘ deeds tvhich should not pass 
av.’ay, and names thal must not wither,’ shaU vindicate the ancient glories 
t)f their land, and reclaim to themselves tliat heritage of right which was 
purchased for ‘.hem hy the blood of tlieir noblest ancestors 1 


CHAR lI.-riASlCAL FEATUBES—CLIMATE-rRODUCTIONS- 
AGllICCI/rLRE— INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE. 

Pliyauu l^'patures.'l Switzerland has been celebrated by every 
traveller for its magnilicent and picturesque scenery; and is certainly one 
of ibe mo.5l remarkable countries in Europe. Nature offers here the most 
sd’ikbt, I'OTifasIs ; here the icy climate of the poles alternates with the 
bear of the equator,—the. sterility of (Treenland, witlithe smiling appeai'- 
ance of the valley of Tem}»e ; icebergs rise towering into the air close 
u|)ou the borders of fertile valleys,—luxuriant corn-fields are surrounded 
by immense and dreary plains of ice ; in one step the traveller passes from 
the everlasting snow to the freshest verdure,—or from glaciers of chilling 
I’oldiiess to valleys firm whose rocky sides the sunbeams are reflected with 
.almost scorching power. 

Mountams.~\ Switzerland is the most mountainous district of Eu¬ 
rope. The northern paits are the most level; but even these present 
inouutains rising upwards of 2000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The land rises gradually from N. to S.; and is throughout its whole 
extent covered by the system of the Alps, of which the centre seems 
to bo-the St Gotthard, from which the other chains—in which the highest 
points are found—diverge like radii in every direction. Only three groups 
of these gigantic mountains properly belong to Sw'itzerland namely, 
Ijf/. llie Swiss Alps, or Alpee Leponticn, or Adula;, which run from 
the centre in a S.W. direction, or from Monte Rom on both sides of the 
Rhone, through the Vallisthal, by St Gotthard, to the Muschelhorn and 
the B’crahai'dino in the Grisons, and sepai'atc Switzerland from Lombai-dy; 
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2d. Tlie llhaetian Alps, <»r Alpes Rha-iicce, which run from the Beruhar- 
(lino through the wliole of the Grisons and the Tyrol, and soutliwards to 
Monte Pelegrino ; 3d. llie Pennine Alps which border upon the Valais, 
and separate that district from Piedmont. The primitive Alps form the 
central ridges of these cliains; they consist of primitive gi-anite. On the 
N.E. and S.W. side of the primitive Alps run the calcareous Alps, con¬ 
sisting of slate an«l doet/ rock. On.the exterior of these appear the allu¬ 
vial ridges, consisting of sand-stone and marie; and on the N. and N. \V. 
side of these ridges n.m the calcareous chains of the Jura. The Alps are 
generally divided into the High, Middle, and Low Alps. The lij'st 
rise from 8,000 to 1.5,000 feet above the level of the sea, and are 
covered with peiiietual snow an^l ice ; their sides present naked and -pre¬ 
cipitous rocks, with here and th>.n'e a ])ntch of vegetation ; and the immense 
masses of ice and snow which are pih'd upon their sinuuiils form inex¬ 
haustible resei'voirs to the rivers whidi flow from the Alpine heights 
towards the lower countries of Europe. These are, to use the words of a 
late illustrious 2 )oet, 


‘ The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have piiiiiacleil in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halli 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and fails 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

(lather around tliese summits, a.s to show 

How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below.' 

The Middle Alps begin at about .5,500 fi‘(*t above tin* soa, and rise to tin* 
line of perpetual coiigfdation; they are rich in inagiiiljcent scenery, and 
covered with hardy Alpine plants ; here too the most elevated pasture- 
districts occur. The Lower Alps commence with an elevation of about 
2,000 feet, and extend to 6,500 feet; they are covered with forests and 
aftbrd the earliest pasture in spring. ’’ 


’ \Vj s'lhjoiu the heights of the principal Alpine summits, from Ebol, S 
Tralles, Weiss, Welderi, &c. whicli we have reduced to Eiigli.sh feel: viz. 

British feet 

Mont llosa in Valais.la, 170 

'J'he Matterhorn in Valais ..... 1-1,781 

'J'he Finsterahorri in IJerpe.H>,llG 

The peak of the b'urca. !M. St. Gotthard, 

The Jungfraiihorn in Berne 
The Monchhorn in Berne , 

The Schreckhorn, or peak of teri'or, in Ber 
The Eigisr in Berne 


ne 


The W^etterhorii in Berne 
The Blumlis alp in Berne . 

The Alt-Els in Berne 
The Galenstock in Uri 
The Doldenliorti in Berne 
The I'oedi Berg in Glarus 
The Sustenhorn in Uri 
The I'itiis in Uriderwalden 
The SpitzUherg in Uri 
The St Bernhardt in Vaiais 
The Kistenherg in Giarns 
'I'he Simplon in Valtiis, . 

The Vogelberg in Grisons 
The ^heerhorn in Uri 
Thelliableret inVautl 
The Spanoirier in Uri 
The IJeut de iNIidi . , 

The .lochherg in Underwalden . 
The Eieiido, a peak of the Gotthard, 
The BJakenstock in Uri 
The Bernhardino in Grisons 


Saimure, 


11,040 
]3,7G0 

I. 1,510 
13,401 
]3,08« 
12,470 
12,216 
12,194 
12,085 

II, 9,13 
11,818 
11,605 
11,640 
11,374 
11,116 
11,091 
11,000 
10,965 
10,864 
10,766 
10,752 
10,465 
10,368 

10,186 

10,176 

10,137 
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Glaciet's,'] TTie glactin's of Switzerland are best pictured to the miml 
by imagining a stormy sea instantly congealed, scarcely pivsenting an inch 
of even surface, but bristling all over with sluirp ridges. They appear to 
have advanced and receded in many parts much beyond their present 
limits: the weight of the ncAvly accumulated snow pushing them down, 
while the heat of the lower region dissolves them as they descend. A 
recent traveller thus eloquently describes this feature in S^Iss scenery ; 
“ The gla«;iers of the Aar, which we visited from the Grimsel, presented 
a scene which I am convinced the world cannot equal; which none who 
have beheld it can ever forget, ami none rvho have not seen it can ever 
conceive. You cannot picture the scene; but you can form some idea of 
the awe-struck astonishment rvhich filled our minds, when, after sunnount- 
ing all the difficulties of the way, rve found otn-selves standing amidst a 
world of ice, extending around, beneath, above ns,—far beyond where the 
straihing sight, in every direction, vaiidy sought to follow the intermiuahle 
frozen leagues of glaciers, ]>ropped up in towering pyramitls, or shapeless 
heaps, or opening into yawning gulplis and unfathoinahle fissures. The 
tremendous baiTon rocks and mountains of the impenetrable Alps, amidst 
which the terrific Finsteraliorn reared his gTaiiitic pyramid <»f fourteen 
thousand f(*(>t, appeared alone amidst this world of desolation. Eternal 
and honudless wastes of it;e,—^naked and inaccessible mountains of rock, 
which had stood unchanged and untrodden from creation, rverc the only 
objects which met our vierv. Hitherto,-with allrve had seen of desolation 
and horror, there was some contrast, some relief. The glaciers of Chamouni 
:ire bordered by glowing harvests; the glaciers of Grindelwald are bounded 
by its romantic vale ; the glaciers of the Scheideck shine forth amidst its 
innjestic woods. Even among the savage, rocks and tomnits of the Griin- 
sel, though animated life is seen no more, the drooping birch and feathery 
larch protrude their storm-beaten branches from the crevices of the preci- 


Tij'iti'.li /iM't. 

The Winjl.’i-lli in Uri . .... 9,!:02 

'J'he Secsdlplana in Griaoiiy.9,S'iO 

The Deut de IMovch-s in Vnud.9,547 

The Glarriisch in Glarus ..... 9,49(i 

The llaustork in (ilai ns.9,49.S 

'I'he Grimsel in Boviio.9,400 

The Prosa, a peak of the Gotthard .... 9,250 

'i'he Wellisstock in t’ndc-vwaldeii .... 9,107 

'i'he Galamla in the Lower (ilrisoiis .... S,f)2o 

Tho Felseu Kamcn in Grisoiis. 

The Pass of the Fiirra, . . . . 8,316 

'I'he Senlis in Anpeiizell.0.181 

'I'he Niesen in liernc.7,820 

'i’he Col de Palme in Valais. 7,.W 

The VVT'ggiils in GLtus.7,402 

'Phe Gcmmi in Perne.7,378 

The Stnckhnrn in Perno.7.2 IK 

The Pass oi' the Simplon in Valais .... 6,579 

Tho Scheideck in Pernc.6,418 

To the W. of the Alps, along the boundaries of France, runs a calcareous ridge of 
the .Jura mountains, lower than the Alps, hut presenting many beautiful valleys and 
picturesque points of scenery. 'Plic highest summits of this ridge, are .— 

Recolet de Thoery, highest summit, . . . 5,612 

Grand Colombier,.5,586 

Montendre,. . 6,463 

La Dole,.5,453 

Crjte La Goutte, ....... 5,324 

'I'he Jorat, a sand-stone ridge, runs through the Canton de Vaud, and unites the 
Alps with the Jura. 'I’o it belong 

The Mont Pclerin in Vaud.4,083 

T he Chalet h Gobet.3,010 

• B 
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picea; and the lonely pine-ti*ee is seen on high, where no hand can e^er 
reach it. But here there ia no trace of vegetation, no blade of grass, no 
bush, no tree; no spreading weed or creeping lichen invades the cold still 
desolation of the icy desert.. It is the death of nature 1 We seemed 
placed in a creation in which there was rio principle of life; translated to 
another orb, where existence was extinct, and where Death, unresisted, held 
his terrific reign. The only sound which meets the ear is that of the loud 
detonation of the ice, as it bursts open into new abysses with the crash of 
thunder, and reverberates fiom the wild rocks like the voice of the moun¬ 
tain-storms.” 

Avalanches.'] The avalanches or slips of snow form another peculiar 
feature in the scenery of Switzerland. “ We sometimes,” says S-tnond, 
“ saw a blue line suddenly drawn across a field of pure white; then ano¬ 
ther above it, and anotbei’, all parallel, and attended each time with a loud 
crash like caimon, producing together the eficct of long-protracted peals of 
thunder. At other times these portions of the vjist field of snow, or rather 
snowy-ice, gliding gently away exposed to view a new surface of purer 
wdiite than the first; and the cast-oft' drapeiy, gathering in long folds, either 
fell at once down the precipice, or disappeared hcdiind some intervening 
ridge, which the sameness of colour rendered invisible, and were again seen 
soon after in another direction, shooting out of some narrow channel a 
cataract of white dust, which, observed through a telescopj;, was, how¬ 
ever, found to be composed of broken fragments of ice or compact snow, 
many of them auflicient to overwhelm a village if there had h(!on any in 
the valley where they fell. Our guidc.s as.surp(l us that pusJung with your 
foot against the edge of a h(*giiming cleft in a bed of snow, is often suffi¬ 
cient to determine the fall of an avalanche ; that is, the sliding of the 
newer over the older hc>d of snow. The «Us<*harge of a gun, the jingling 
of the bells of mules, the voices of men may he fittended with the same 
consequences.” There are innumerable valleys in Switzerland entirely 
desolated, and almost inaccessible to any thing having life, in consequence 
of being the constant receptacles of these tremendous visitations from the 
suiTounding clifts. Not only the suow-ficlds, hut niountainn tluniiselves 
occasionally slide down into the country below. In 1800 a piec<; of the 
Rossl)erg, twice as large as the, city of IVis, slipped down at once into 
the lake of LoAvertz, and if)(U‘,asioned the most dreadful devastation. Ano¬ 
ther accident of the same Kind occqrred on the lake of Lucerne in 1801, 
when eleven persons were droumed at a village on the opposite side of tlie 
lake by the ware raised by the plunge of the falling mass. The latest 
tlevastation committed by a snow avalanclnj occuiTed in 1827 in the 
Valais, Avhen the village of Biel, in the valley of Conches Containing 4.59 
inliahitants, was overwhelmed, and a great number of lives lost. Various 
contrivances are adopted in onler to secure the houses from avalanches; 
Bometimes the exposed side is strengthened by strong walls; and some¬ 
times a triangular building as high as the roof, the acute angle of which 
breaks the shock, is used as a protection. In the valley of St Anthony in 
the Prettigau, thesfs pyramids ai’e formed of snow. 

Rivers.] The principal rivers of Switzerland are: D#. Tlio Rhine. 
Tliis noble river lias its three sources in the llhaetian mountains to tho E. 
of the Gotthard, and pursues a coui-se of above 200 miles witldn Switzer¬ 
land, or on its borders. The Farther Rhine collects its waters from tho 
Crispalt a hi-anch of the St Gotthard, the Tavotscherthal, and a small lake 
in the Ursereiithul; and flows through the valley of Disentis along with 
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the Middle Rhine which descends from the Luckmanier, a mountain in 
tlie Medelseetliale. The Hither or Upper Rhine flows from mount Avi- 
cula,. and joins the first two torrents united under the name of the Lower 
Rliine, in front of the picturesque castle of Reichenau, at an elevation of 
above 6,180 English feet above the level of the sea. It then flows through 
the Rheinwiild, a magnificent and stupendous ravine, bordered bjr perpen¬ 
dicular rocks, which rise to the height of 3000 feet on both '^ides, and are 
clothed to their summits with stately firs, lliis river then flows tln-ough 
the lake of Constance from E. to W. and after passing Schalfhausen forms 
a celebrated cataract, which, with the remainder of its course, have betm 
already described in our account of Germany.— 2d. The Rhone is the 
second great Swiss river. It rises in a glacier of tlie Furca,'* and soon 
aftpi receives the Elcr. Before entering the lake of Geneva it receives the 
Sidera, the Sitter, the Bisonza, and the Dransc; but after quitting the 
canton of Geneva it becomes a French river.— ‘M. The Tessin or Ticino 
also rises in the Gotthard, and flows towards the Lago Maggiore in the 
Italian territories.— iih. 'Hie Inn rises on the south side of the Septimer 
Berg, from a small lake called Lungin, and is called the Aqua de Oen at 
its entrance into the lake of Sits or Zeglio, a small way from its source 
in the Giisons. 

Lakes.l The lakes of Switzerland ai’e numerous, juid some of them of 
considerable magnitude. Among the largest are : U-f. The, lake of Geneva, 
the ancient Leimmns, and called by the brench Lnc lemun, which 
covere a surface of above 330 English squai'c miles, and is above. 40 miles 
long. It i.s 1 ,y30 English feet above the level of the sea. The Rhone 
flows through tlie ‘ clear, placid Leman,’ and its banks exhibit tho most 
lovely sceiieiy, having on one side the Alps and on the other the heights 
of the Jura, The depth of tliis lake—though evidently gi'adually tliiniuLsh- 
ing like moat other fresli w'ater lakes—is in seme placcis ItlOO feet. The 
water frequently fluctuates greatly w'ithin a few hours. Tlicse sudden 
flows and ebbs, or occasional mfllings, arc called scidu-s. — 2d. The lake 
of Constance^ lying between the cantons of Thurgau and St Gall, has 
been already described in our article Germany.—St?. The lake Lugano in 
the canton of Tessino, at au elevation of 882 French feet above the sea, is 
nearly 25 miles long, and 6 miles broad in some places. It communicates 
Avith the Italian Lago Maggiore by the Tresa.— \th. The lake of Lucerne, 
called also the lake of the Forest-towns, lies at an elevation of 1,408 
English feet above the sea, between tlfe cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Sclnveiz, 
ami Underwalden; it is above twenty British miles in length, and from 8 
to 10 in breadth ; its gi-eatest depth is about 600 feet, and its navigation 
is dangerous.— bth. The lake of Zurich is a very romantic sheet of water, 
about 23 miles long and 4> broad.— Gth. The lake of Neufehate!,, or Neuen- 
burg, is about the same extent as that of Zurich.— 1th. The lake of Thuyi, 

_ * The glacier of the-Rhone iti the most beautiful in the Upper Valais; it oxpaiuls 
like a fan, and forms an immense segment of a sphere, from the summit of which, as 
from a centre, deep fissures of a fine blue diverge and terminate in the cimimfcreiice. 
At the bace of this segment two arches of ice appear, whence two impetuous torrents 
rush, which, atlter uniting, carry to what the peasants call the source of the Rhone, 
tho first tribute which it receives. In reality, these two torrents are the sources of thi! 
Rhone; for they rush from higher ground, and ciirry twenty times the volume of 
water which the little stream believed by the peasantry to be the ro.tl source contains. 
The latter, however, which rises in the middle of a beautiful valley, is treated by the 
inhabitants of the country with great veneration ; this preference is tierhaps owing td 
the fact of its being a warm spring, resisting the c«ild of winter, iiiid clothing the mea¬ 
dows in which it rises with perpetual verdui-e. The heat of this spring is (ij'' R.; its 
lieiglit above the Meditcrraucaii 6U04 Riigtisli feet. 
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in ilio canton of Berne, is 4 or 5 les^aos long, and almost a league wide. 
Its depth is 350 feet, and its height 1,900 English feet above the sea.— 
Sth. The lalce of Tirientz, in the same canton, is much smaller; hut its 
aspect is more wild than that of any other lake in Switzerland, for its high 
calcai'eous mountains descend rapidly to the water. Among the smaller 
lakes are the lake <»f Moral, near Aventicuin; the lake of Biel, with the 
beautiful island of St Pierre celebrated by Rousseau’s stay on it; and the 
Lac de Jowe, in the V’aud. There are many thermal springs found among 
the valleys of the Alps, which some geologists have attributed to the 
presence of pyriti's in the soil, others to the subten-anean fires which ai’e 
supposed to have first elevated these rocks by volcanic agency. 

Climate.~\ From the great elevation of Switzerland, the air is pure 
and salubrious; and though in some of the valleys tlie beat of summer bo 
intense, yet the atmosphere is in general much cooler than might be ex¬ 
pected from the latitude. Three diflerent climates may be said to exist 
in Svvitzerlaml: \i'£. The cold in the Alps, the temperate in the plains, 
and the hot in the canton of Tessino, which has an Italian sky and climate. 
In the valleys of Switzerland, however, the temperature of districts at a 
short distance from one another, often varies «‘xtroinely. The elevation of 

llie vallev of Untersee is the same as that of Gestein; vet the thermomo- 

« • 

ter in I 3 fell only to 8“ below Zero in the former, whereas in the lat¬ 
ter it fell to II.V'', and at Berne to IG". Acvordiug to Humboldt, on the 
r.outhern Alps, between the latitude of 45t" ainl 4()‘’ the inferior limit of 
perpetual snow is at the Jieight of 8,7G8 English feet. Aceortling to other 
authorities the height at w’hich it never melts is 9,208 English feet. Tin* 
distance between tlie trees and snow is 2,880 feet; the upper limit of trees 
5,880 feet,—the last species of tr(;es towards the snow is tbe pinus abies; 
and the distance between tbe snow ami the com 4,480 feet. 

Pi'udiiclions.l The gi-eat variety in temperature enables Switzerland to 
produce a greater vai-iety of plants than is found in almost any other region 
of the same extent in Europe. Wine is produced in the cantons of Tessino, 
Vaud, Geneva, Valais, Neufcbatel, Beme, Tlmrgau, Aargan, ScIialFhausen, 
and Zurich ; the Vin de Vovd, and the Vin de la Cote of Geneva are (*s- 
teemed the best Swiss wines. The fruits are pears, apples, cherrifjs, 
plums, peaches, olives, figs, and lemons. 

Aninuds.'\ Cattle are plentiful in Switzerland, and f«»rm the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants. The horses are not esteemed. The tame ani¬ 
mals ai-e those common to Europe; but there are a few Avild animals 
which are raredy found in any other place. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the chamois and the steinbuck, both inhabiting the Alps; but the 
latter is extremely rare. In some cantons lynxes, wolves, and hears are 
yet found. Birds of prey are not nnfrequent, among which is the Lmnmer- 
gemr or vulture of the Alps, ( Vullur barbatus h.J which is often known 
to carry off lambs, and of Avbicb the peasants relate irmredihlo stories. 
Fish are plentiful in the lakes, amongst them we find the Cyprimis naeux, 
the Coppus, the Sahno lamretm, the Salim Umbla or chevalier Omhler, 
and the Trat or Ferat. 

Minerah.'\ It might be supposed from the mountainous natui-e of 
Switzerland, that minerals should be here found in plenty; hut this appears 
not to be the case. In some of the streams pailicles of gold occur, and vve 
believe there is a gold-mine wrought in the Valais; mines of silver also 
have been iiicntioned, but the quantity of these metals seems to be in¬ 
considerable. Iron is not scarce, particularly in the district called Sargans; 
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aiwl copper anti lead are found in different places. The other mineral 
productions of Switzerland are coal, nitre, sulphur, rock-crystal, marble, 
slate, j^nite, porphyry, porcelain, serpentine, steatite, asbestos, amianthus, 
jasper, agate, lapis ollaris, feldspar, and tremolite. Bitumen solidum 
occurs in Neufchatel. Mineral waters are found in different places. 
Tliere are salt-springs in the Vaud. 

Agriculture and Rural Industry.~\ Tlie agricultui'e of Switzerland is 
necessarily of a peculiar nature, and on a very confined scale. Cattle, 
sheep, and goats, constitute the cliief wealth and support of the Swiss 
proprietor, who farms lus own small portion of laud, being usually no more 
than his family share of the patermil inheritance. Wherever the nature of 
the soil p(;rmits, agriculture is conducted; but the com raised in any dis¬ 
trict inwer supplies the liome-consumptiun, and some cantons scarcely 
possess a single field of grain. The b«*st agricultural districts extend fium 
Ba^e to (Seneva, and along the bordem of the lake of Constance, and 
tlui banks of the Rhine. One gi'cat obstacle to the improvement of agi'i- 
ciilture in Switzerland arises from the necessary employment of so many 
hands in herding the cattle during the summer, while the winter offers 
little oppoitunity for out-door work. Kastliofer, in a very recent work 
on the rural economy of SAvitzerland, also mentions tin? non-application 
or injudicious use of manure,—the, neglect of the means of increasing the 
quantity of winter-fodder, of in'igation, and of green crops; and the 
wretched <-onstniction of the ploughs and other instruments of agricidtural 
labour. To procure winter-fodder for the cattle is a most important 
object in SwitZ4'rland. Every blade of grass, therefore, is collected with 
tin; greatest care. In places inaccessible to cattle, Mr Malthus informs 
us, the peasant sometimes makes hay with crampons on his fe,ot. (jrass 
not three inches high is cut in some places three times a year; and in 
the valleys the fields are shaven as close as a bowling-green.® The extent 
of a pasture is estimated by the number of cows which it mainte.ins ; six 
or <*ight goata are deemed equal to a cow; but a horse is reckoned as five 
or six cows, because he roots up the grass. The mountain-pastures are 
rented at so much per cow’s feed, fi’om the 15th of May to the 18th of 
October. And the cows are hired from the peasants for the same period; 
at the end of it, both ai'e restored to their owners. In other parts the 
proprietoi-s of the pastures have the cows; or the proprietor of the cows 
rent the laud. Tl«e proceeds of a cow are estimated at £3 or £3 10s. 
viz. 25.S. in summer; and during tlie time they are kept in the valleys 
or in th(j house £2. llu; Swiss cows yield more milk tlian those of 
Lombardy; but after the third generation their milk falls off. In some 
parts of Switzerland '.hey yield on an average 12 English quarts a-day ; 
and wit!) 40 cows, a cheese of 45 lbs. can be made daily. The Swiss 
dairies produce great varieties of cheese; the most c(dcbrated is the 
Schahzieger, which is made by the mountaineers of Glanis alone. 

Industry and Commerce.^ The industry of the Swiss is very great, 

* TliP scythes commonly used in Switzerland have light short blades, and we believe 
au-e priiicipHlIy of German manufacture. The handles are much bent, and the mower 
stands tolerably upright. The sweep is not very great. But the Swiss are admirable 
mowers. Patches of gra.ss are seen on the Alps, growing under ledges „of rock, 
where no rattle could climb, cut as close and as smooth as a dexterous English gardener 
could shave a grass plot. They put an exquisite edge on tlicir seytlies by hammeritig 
them out on little anvils kept for the purpose, instead of thinning the edge by a coarso 
stone, as our mowers do; and their scythes by this treatment consequently last much 
longer. The operation is (HTformed once in a day or two; and the edge is afterwanis 
till further sharpened bv a sort of strap or prepared board, finer than ours. 
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aiwl enables ilieir n;gged country to support a comparatively numerous 
population. The principal branches of manufacture are cotton and woollen 
goods, linen, silk, and leather, jewellery ware, and particularly watches. 
Though in the veiy centre of Europe, Switzerland is by no means favour¬ 
ably situated for commerce; the surrounding Alps oppose gieat obstacles 
to the construction of commercial roads, while the prohibitory systems of 
the neighbouring States reduce the only trade conducted with them to 
that of smuggled goods. The balance of commerce is decidedly against 
the cantons, and many of them have become so poor within the last 10 or 
20 years, that emigration has been resorted to by the starving population. 

Money ] Accounts are kept in livres and batz; one Swiss livro being 
10 batz, and the batz being of the value of thivo half-pence English 
money. Each petty State, however, insists on having its separate coinage; 
so that tlie French coins pass best throughout the country. The Swiss 
franc is equal to 1 fiunc 12 sous of French money. c 


CHAP. III.—POPULATION—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS—RELIGION 
—LITERATURE-ESTABLISHMENTS FOR EDUCATION- 

GOVERNMENT. 

Population.'] Upwards of one-third of the surface of Switzerland, con¬ 
sisting of Alps and Glaciers, is wholly uninhabitable. Wo have alreatly 
given Schoch, Crome, and Ilaasel’s estimates of the population of habitable 
Switzerland in 1816. Stein in his Geography published in 1826, estimates 
the population at 1,853,300, and Balbi in his recent Balance PolUit/ue 
at 1,980,000. Jacob states the census taken in 1821, to ha\'e been 
1,783,231; and in 1827, 2,037,030. Of this number about two-thirds 
speak German; the majority of the remaining third speak French ; about 
90,000 Italian; and 37,000 Komansli—a corrupted dialect of the Ijatiu 
which has been supposed to come very near to the colloquial dialect 
alleged to have been in use among the Romans. Most of the people speak 
these different languages very ill, especially the Gennans, whose dialect 
in many of the cantons is almost unintelligible to a native of Germany. 

Manners and Ctistoms.] The Swiss are in general a robust and hand¬ 
some race, their labour being such as invigorates rvithout exhausting the 
human frame. The costumes of Switzerland are simple, and calculated 
rather for convenience than ostentation, hut are not on that account the 
less graceful. _ The higher ranks imitate the fashions prevalent in France. 
Ihe Swiss have presert'ed many of the original features of their national 
character, particularly in those cantons which have least intercourse with 
foreigners. They are brave and honest in a high degree; and notwith¬ 
standing their habits of emigration, their attachment to their country is 
proverbial, and few leave home wthout the hope in prospect of at least 
returning to end their days in the home of their chililhood. The Swiss, 
while engagctl in foreign service, will often have his whole national sym¬ 
pathies so powerfully awakened by a Swiss air, as to forget a soldiers 
honour in his longings to revisit his fatherland; and nothing cheers the 
industrious Swiss pedlar, during his long wanderings through all the towns 
of Europe, so much as the prospect of tetuming home and becoming the 
proprietor of a little smiling cottage on the Engadine, or some other ro¬ 
mantic distrij't of his native land. The Swiss dine generally at mid-day, 
or very so(‘n after. J’lic foo«l of the mountaineers is vcjy simple, usually 
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consisting of milk, rye-bread, walnut cakes, and goats’ flesh. The higher 
classes generally spend their evenings in little soirees, where cards 
form .the principal amusement; the ladies are in general good domestic 
characters,—cold, plain, and amiable, knowing little that passes beyond 
tlieir immediate neighbourhood, and doomed to live and die,” as a tra¬ 
veller has said, “ in the place where they were bom.” One of the worst 
features in the Swiss character is the extreme jealousy which subsists be¬ 
tween the different cantons,—an evil which has affected all small states ; 
as those of ancient Greece and the Italian republics. 

Religion.'] Stein estimates the number of Catholics in Switzerland at 
580,235; the members of the Reformed Church at 1,271,845; the Luthe¬ 
rans at 350 ; the Anabaptists at 900, and the Jews at 1970. The can¬ 
tons in winch the Catholic faith is predominant, are, Lucerne, Uri, Schweiz, 
Undei-walden, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, Tessino, and Valais. The Protes¬ 
tant territories are Zurich, liemo, Basle, Schaffhausen, Vaud, Neufchatol, 
and Geneva. In Appenzell, Glanis, Thurgau, Aargau, St CJall, and the 
Orisons, the population are partly Protestant and partly Catholic, but both 
parties live together in the greatest harmony. The Catholics negotiated a con¬ 
cordat with the Pope, whose nuncio usually resides at Lucerne or Friburg. 
Their dioceses are Basle, Lausanne, Sitten, T})ur, Constance, Como, and 
Milan. They possess 190 cloisters, containing 3,500 monks and nuns. 
The protestant form of church government is presbyterianism; and their 
symbolical book is the Helvetic confession. Tlte Jews arc chiefly located 
in Aargan. 

Literature.] Tlie literature of Svntzerland is merged in that of Ger¬ 
many and France; the Italian cantons have none. The French cantons 
have produced Theodore Boza, Isaac Causabon, Necker, Staid, J. J. 
Rousseau, Mallet, Tissot, Pictet, Sismondi, and Decandolle. The Ger¬ 
man districts claim the grammarians Bodmer and Breitinger; the poets 
Haller, Gessner, Bronner, Lavater, and Sails ; the didl and anti-evangeli¬ 
cal theologian Joachim Zollikofer; the paedagogical writei-s, Pestalozzi 
and Fellenbcrg ; the historian Muller ; the natui'al historian, Gessner ; 
the medical writers, Paracelsus, and Haller; and the artists Holbein, Graff^ 
and Angcbca Kauffmann. Upon the whole, the Swiss, notwithstanding 
they have some respectable poets and artists, do not appeal* to possess 
a particular genius for poetiy and the fine arts. The number of journals 
published weekly, or twice a-week in Switzerland is 8ur|irising. Every 
canton has at least one, and some of them more, besides monthly and 
otlier publications. 

Entablishnents for Education.] A good deal has been done in the 
Protestant cantons for general instruction, and in tiiis respect they greatly 
suipass the Catholic districts ; at the same time it must be confessed that 
education is much neglected in Switzerland, and that the various semina¬ 
ries liave by no means kept pace with the spirit of the times. Geneva 
forms an honoui able exception to this remark, offeiing excellent means of 
public and private instruction; and the Pays de Vaud has also good edu¬ 
cationary establishments. Basle is the seat of the only Swiss university, 
and an excellent Missionary seminary. 

Constitution.] The 22 cantons of Switzerland are united into a con¬ 
federacy for the maintenance of their mutual liberty and independence 
against all attacks from without, and for the iwservation of the public peace 
and order within. The general business is transacted at a Diet which 
assembles each year in July, or more frequently, and to which each can- 
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ton sends one deputy, and which is held alternately at Zurich, Berne, and 
Lucerne ; the chief magistrate erf the canton iu which the Diet assembles, 
being president of the Diet that year. Treaties of peace or declarations 
of war require the assent of three-fourtlis of the deputies. All other 
matters are determined by a majority. The cantons contribute to the 
army and revenue of the confederacy in the following proportion :— 


Zurich, 


CuiitingXHit 

3,700 men. 

Coiitmg'i'nt 

74,000 

Berne, 


.7,824 

104,080 

Lucerne, . . 


1,734 

26,010 

Uri, . 


230 

1,180 

Schweiz, 


602 

3,012 

Underwalden, 


382 

1,910 

Glarus, 


482 

1,615 

Zug, . 


250 

1,250 

Friburg, 


1,250 

18,600 

Soleure, 


904 

13,560 

Basle, 


918 

22,9.70 

Schaffhaiiseii, 


466 

9,320 

Apponzell, 


972 

9,220 

St Gall, 


1,630 

39,450 

Grisons, 


1,600 

12,000 

Aargau, 

Thurgau 


2,410 

48,200 


1,520 

22,800 

Tessin, 


1,804 

18,040 

Vaud, 


2,964 

59,280 

Valais, . 


1,280 

9,600 

Neufcbatel, 


960 

24,000 

Geneva, 


880 

22,000 


32,768 men. .742,077 francs. 


The above military force supplies 2,272 artillery, 1088 light cavali-y, 
25,199 iiifentiy, 2000 jagers, and sevenil snialler bodies of soldiers. 
The landwehr, or ordinary militia, amount to 67,510 men. It is calcu¬ 
lated that above 30,000 Swiss are enq»loyed iu the service of foreign 
States. 


CHAP IV.—THE CANTON 01’ ZURICH. 

Plufuical Features.'^ The surface of this canton is undulated and 
mountainous, with some large valleys and extensive sheets of water, and 
very picturesque scenery. There are no glaciers or perpetual snow in 
this canton, the highest mountains being covered w'ith forests and con¬ 
stant verdure. ITie principal summits are the Allmannskette, the Lager- 
kette, and the Albikette. Tlie principal rivers are the Rhine and the 
Reuss; the smaller streams are the Thur, the Toss, the Sihl or Sil, the 
Glatt, and the Limmatb, which latter river is navigable, and .flowing 
through the lake of Zurich, already described, unites with the Aar below 
Baden. The other lakes are the Greiffensec and the Pfeflikonsee on the 
E. of Zurich ; the Kateensee on the N. W. and the Turlersee«on the S. W. 
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•Among the mineral springs are those of Nidel or Njrdelbad, the two 
Gcirenbads, Koslibad, and the hads or baths of Zollikhof, Araheim, and 
Drathschmittleiri. 

Otimate, Soil, and Prodnctiwns.'] The rliniate is mild, the greatest 
told never exceeding 7“ 25', anti the greatest heat 70" of Fahrenheit. It 
rains upon an average 100 days in the year. The soil is rendered pro¬ 
ductive by careful cultivation. The wine is of inferior quality, but the 
cyder, and kirschwajsser, or ‘ cherry-brandy,’ are excellent. There are 
some manufactures of sUk and cotton. 

Population and Government.'] The inhabitants speak a very bad dia¬ 
lect of German, and are, with the exception of two Catholic pai'ishes, of 
the Reformed religion. The constitution is aristocratic, and the govem- 
incMit |.:onsists of two councils ; the one, consisting of 212 members, exer¬ 
cising the sovereign and legislative power ; and the other, consisting of 25 
members, the executive. The revenuo of Zurich, in 1814, wa^ estimated 
at 671,857 Swiss fiaiu's. 

Chuif' Tnvnis.] The chief town which gives its name to the 
canton, is situateti upon lioth sides of the Limmath, wliere it issues 
from the lake of Zurich, and is said to owe its origin to a nunnery 
founded by l^ewis I. near the site of the aindent Tigminum. In 1812, it 
contained 10,475 inhabitants, of whom 7,828 were burgesses; in 1814, 
it contained J,175 houses with a population of 10,313; and Stein esti¬ 
mated the population in 1826, at only 10,640. Zurich once possessed 
some inanufactunss, which have greatly declined, however, of late years. 
It is tlnj seat of a pretty good academy, and several scientific, societies, and 
posse.sses a botanical garden. It has been called the Athens of Switzerland. 
The New gazette of Zurich, conducted by Paule Usteri, is the best poli¬ 
tical paper iri Switzerland. The celebrated naturalist, Conrad Gessner ; 
the great orientalist, Ilottinger; the celebrated theologians, Bullinger, 
Giialtlu?r,Breitinger, Heidegger, and Wolf; the learned Solomon Gessner; the 
ingenlou.s I,avater, Hans Hirzel, and Pestalozzi, were natives of this city. 
Tlie library, founded in 1628, contains 40,000 volumes, besides manu¬ 
scripts, antiquities, and medals.—Ilorgcn on the lake of Zurich, is a town 
of 3,700 iiihaliitants.—Vadenschyle, on the same lake, contains 3,460 
iuliabitfints.—Ustev on the Aa has a population of 3,150 souls.—Near the 
village of Kyburg on the Toss, tlie old and romantic castle of the family 
of Kyburg appears on the top of a high hill.—Bulach is a town of 3000 
iuliabitants.—Winterthur, a town of 3,250 inliabitants, possesses a gym¬ 
nasium and public library.—Rheiuau on the Rliine is a catholic village 
of 600 inhabitants, and possesses a cloister on an island in the river. 


CHAP. V.—THE CANTON OF BEUNE. 

Pfiysiml Features.] "fliis canton is the largest in Switzerland. The 
southern part, called Oberlande, is almost a continuous scene of glaciers 
ami alps, intersected by deep v^leys, and presenting the wildest scenery. 
The northern part is fertile and well-cultivated. The principal ridges ^'e 
the Bernese Alps, in the Oberlande, in wliich the loftiest alpine summits 
occur ; the Jura in the W. and the Jurat or Jurtengebirge, which com¬ 
mences here. The principal river is the Aw. The other streams we the 
Kmmat or floater Emmen, the Sarien, and tlie Kander. Tlie Halle and 
Doubs, two 4'vench rivers, take their rise here. Besides these rivers 
II. • (' 
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iimumprable streams rush down from the mountains towards the principal, 
rivers, fi'equcntly forming, in their headlong descent, magnificent cascades, 
such as that of the lleichenbacli in the Haslithalo, 150 feet, and the Staub- 
bacli, at Lauterbmnneii, 1,013 feet in altitude. The lakes of Brien/e,Thun, 
Biel, and pait of Neufchatel, arc in this canton. The principal tnitun’al 
springs are those of Weisscnburgerbad, Blumensteinerbad, the bath of 
Neuenhaus at Beme, Sommerliausbad, Langnauerbad, and Giirnigelbad. 

Climate and Productiom.~\ The climate is very rough in the S. As we 
approach towai’ds the N. it becomes gradually milder, and the vine begins to 
be cultivated near the lake of Thun. The daily ami farming operations in 
the N. are well-conducted ; the cheeses of Berne are celebrated on account 
of their size and quality; the cattle arc excellent; and wine and fruit form 
a principal article of exportation. The principal manufactui-es are lireii, 
woollen goods, and watches. The Bernese roads are excellent, and wider 
than those of England. 

Populnlion and Goremment.'] 'riiere are about 40,000 Catholics, 
900 Mennonites, and 300 Lutherans and Jews in this canton; but the great 
bulk of the Bernese are of the Reforrai'd Church, and speak a very abo¬ 
minable dialect of German. French, however, is gimorally spoktm by the 
higher classes in tin; capital. The government is highly aristocratic, and 
has reduced the peasantry of the Oberlande almost to the condition of 
s<>rfs. The constitution is very coraplicatisd. Theh*gislativc or sovendgii 
council consists of 299 members, 200 of whom are patricians, and 99 
country members, and the exiscutivc of 27. Berne is one of the wealthiest 
cantons of the confederacy, but we have no statement of its revenue on 
which we enn depend. The aristocratic feelings prevalent in this canton, 
have, of late, almost threatened S%vitzerland with a civil war. The Ber¬ 
nese made great efforts at the congi-ess of Vienna to recover tli(‘. Fays de 
Vaud and Argovia, and to deprive these cantons of their indejiendence ; 
but the allied sovereigns happily refused to listen to their repn*senta- 
tions. 

City and Towm.'] The chief <‘ity which gives its name to the cantf)ii 
is situated on an elevated peninsula, formed by the rapid river Aar, and is 
said, by Simoud, to contain only 12,000 inlial)itants, though esti¬ 

mates their number at 18,000; in 170.) it was ascertained to be 13,081. 
'riie magnificent slope between the town and the river is in some places 
covered with turf, supported in others by lofty ten-aces planted w’itli trees, 
and commanding beautiful views, over the smTounding rich count’-y, to- 
wai-ds the high Alps beyond it. An avenue of lime-trees conducts the 
traveller into Berne. On entering it he feels as if he W'ere entering an 
jincient and great city. It is a republic, says Simond, yet it looks kingly, 
something of Roman majesty ap])ears in its lofty terraces ; in the massy 
ai’ches on each side of the streets; in the abundanct; of water flowing 
night and day into the gigantic basins ; in its magnificent avenues of trees. 
In short, of all thi first-sight impressions about*Berne, that of its being a 
Roman town would be nearer right than any other. The buildiTigs ans of 
a gray coloured free stone. The public edifices are elegant, particularly the 
catjiedral, founded in 1471. Berae contains a school or college of considerable 
celebrity, and was the birth-place of the poet an^^ physiologist Haller. Here, 
aa at Basle, there is a ‘ Dance of Death’ painted on the walls of a <-on- 
vent by Manuel; and in the arsenal are preserved the figure and armour of 
the patriot Tell. J’he exclusive spirit of coterie is said to he still more 
marked here than at Geneva, and political jealousies stre more violent. 
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'Hiun, oil the lake of the same name, is a town of 2,686 inhabitants, with 
a military academy.—Biel or Bienne, on the lake of Biel, contains ncaily 
3000 inhabitants. It is eminently a Swiss town. (lateways, forti6ed 
witli towers, insereeet the streets, which are composed of strange-looking 
Imuses, hiiilt on m’cades, like those of bridges, and variously painted,—hlms 
with yellow borders, red with white, or purple and gi'ey, with projecting 
u-ou balconies, highly ivrought and of a glossy black, and bright green 
windows. The public fountains are adorned with figures which sufli- 
ciently characterize the respective periods of their construction : those ot 
the 15th century liaving bearded waniors ; those of tlie IGtli, angels with 
wings, and demons with tails. Watchmen perambulate the streets all 
night, proclaiming, in German recitative, the hour and tlie state of the 

weather_In the neighbourhood of Lautcrbiuniieii are several remaikahle 

c-,av<*s, and the magnificent glaciers of the soaring Jimgfmu, the summit of 
which, formerly deemed inaccessible, was lately ascendetd on this side; 
by two natives of Kerne named Mayor. The valley of Oherliasli 
ill Obtuhinde, is one of the most remarkable in Swilz«‘i‘land; it is 
surrounded by appalling glaciers, and contains fine imposing calaractts. Its 
inhabitants derive tlieir descent from a small colony of Swedish settlers 
and still speak a dialect resemliliiig the Swedisli. 


CHAr, VI.—THE CANTON OF CUCKllNE. 

Ph/.sktil Pmtimix.'] Stosch has calculated llie superficial (*xtent of tlii, 
canton at 36 (iermaii square miles; perhaps the calculation which lias 
been made by others of 31 square miles is nearer the truth. The nor- 
tlierii districts of this canton present fertile plains tind exleiisivi* fields; 
the southern part, or the lUnllibuvh as it is called, partakes (if the scenery 
of the adjaeent southern district of Berne. In ■‘In 1^. i\\vt Mans PUatus'' 
ort’ers a singular curiosity. At the elevation of .5,01)0 feet, and in the most 
])erj)endiculiir part of the mountain, is observed, in the middle of a tsivern 
hollowed in a Idack ruck, a colossal statue, wliicli a[)pears to he of white 
stone. It presinits the standing figure of a man in drapery, leaning one 
elbow on a p?<lestal, ami w'itli one leg crossi'd over the otlier ; and is so 
n'gnlarly fonned,” says Coxe, “ that it cannot be a lusm naturon." 'I'liis 
statue, is called Dominic by the peasants, who frequently accost it from 
the only (ilace in which it can he seen; mid when their voices are rei'choed 
iVom the cavern, they will say in the simidicity of their liearts: ‘ Dominic 
has ansAvered us.’ In ord(>r to bring down to the hike of Lucerne the 
wood from a largi.! pim*-forest, on the skirts of Moui\f Filatus, £9000 were 
expended in erecting a slide of singular coiistniction. Its hmgth is about 
4h,000 English fe(‘t, and tlie difference of its level at its two extremities 
is about 2600 feet. It is a wooden trough, five feet hrnad iuid four ck*ep, 
m... ]f,rge pines, udth their branches cut oft^ are placed, one at a time, in 
the slips, and, descending by their own gravity, they acquire sucli an im¬ 
petus ill their jivogress through tlie first part of the slide, that they perform 
their journey of 8 miles ami a quarter in six minutes, and, in wet wea¬ 
ther, in three mimit(>s. The principal river is the Rcuss, wliicli receives 
the Kritlen from the Entlihuch. I'he Wigger, and Sur or Suren, flow to- 

” Its proyNT namo is Alons I’iloatus, or the duiid-ra]ipc‘il mounbiiii, which tlio I'niii 
nioii |ieo|ifi< have coiTii|>tril to Pitatus, from Pontius Pilate, who, they preleiiil, c.iu.f 
l-i tlrowii liiinsejr in tho take of tlic Itrundluu AJp. 
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wards tha Aar. Besides the lake of I>ucorne, theiti are here the Mau- 
ersee, the llotlisee, the Valdeckcr, and the Ileidockeraee. Tlie oliinatt; Is 
temperate and healthy, and. more com is gi'own than supplies the home 
consumption. 

Government and Jtecenue.'^ The government is aristocratic; the legis¬ 
lative power being vested in a council of 100, and the executive in a com¬ 
mittee of 36, chosen from the council. The president is called the 
Schultheitz.‘J}ihxi revenue is small, perhaps not exceeding 100,000 florins, 
and the Catholic clergy consume two-thirds of it. 

City and Toime.'] Tlie city of Lucerne, situated on the lake of the 
same name, contains, according to Stein, 6,855 inhabitants. Here is 
shown a singularly exact model of part of Switzerland, executed in relief 
by general Pfyflfer, on a scale of about a square foot to 2^- English miles. 
Its centre is the lake of Lucerne, its length is 20^, and its breadth 12 
feet. Near the village of Sempach, on the lake of the same name, is a 
chapel built to commemorate the splendid victory obtained by the, Siviss 
over the Austrians in 1386, and in which an anniversary sermon is preached 
every y(*ar on the 9th of June. 


CHAP. VIr_THE CANTON OF UHL 

Physical Pcatures—the Goithard.'] Schopf estimates the superficial 
surface of this canton at 24 tlcrman square miles; ai’cording to Meyer's 
chart, published in 1804, its area is nearer 34 square miles. 'Hk' whole 
canton consists of the two valleys of the Iteuss and the Ursereti. The 
most reinarliable Alp is the St Gottlaml, over which one of the main 
roads to Italy is led. The summit of this passage is a small plain 6,790 
English feet above the level of the Mediten'anean. The chain of moun¬ 
tains whicl) immcfliately snn'ound this place, takes the geneml appellation 
of St Gotthard, but <'ach summit has its own particular name. On the N. 
is the Ursino; on the E. aro the Sella, Prosa, and Surecha; on the S; the 
naked rocks of the, Val Maggia; ami on the W. the Eieudo, the Petina, 
and the Locendro. No spot in Europt* gives birth to so many noble rivers 
as this does. Prom it the lleuss flows towards tin' N.; the three source's 
of the llhino towards the E.; the Tessino towards the S.; and the llhone 
towards the W." 

Gnreninient.~\ The sovt.reign power in this canton is in the hands of 
the p!.*ople; every male above 20 yi'ars of age is a mr'mber of the general 
assembly, which is jiehl once a year to choose the oflicers of the executive 
chqiartment. The revenue is small, tl»*n' being ahm>st no ta,\cs, and little 
trade; yet it is surjirising how three such pom- cantons as Luc-erue, Ilri, 
and Ernlerwaldeii, can raise sums sullicient for the execution of their share 
<»f the superb cairiage-road now exc'cuting over the St Gotthard. The 
f'xpenses of liri alr('a«ly amount to 300,()00 francs for this road, from 
Amsteg to Gesclierieii; and it is estimated that it will cost this canton 
4 00,000 francs moi-e. 

To}nis.~\ 'I’lie <-Iii('f town is Altorf, with 3,000 itdiahitants. In ilm 

• 

’ 'J Zip tfivatpst ticat itt ttiP sutiirnil of ttiis ji.'is-- in I7yt-, wrpre (ii llii* groatpht oohl 8.',“ 
I* }' iitiipiilipis, 'I'lip of tlip (Ijpi ifiiiioi-UT at nine in the mortiiiii; was 

•oi(j jit j|„, y,.j 4 ,. i(, f.iiiivppd duriii*; .oioe jmrt «!' 118 dajs, ruiiicil 

■itj, tliUi>>Jcrp<t ,ini! wa., vroiip yft iLiyf,. 
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village of Burglen there Is a chapel called Tell’s chapel. Allinghauseu 
was the native-place of Walter Furst, one of Tell’s gallant compatriots. 


CHAP. VIII.—THE CANTON OE SCHWEIZ. 

A HIGH ridge of mountains runs through Schweiz or Schyoytz in the fonn 
of a crescent, lu the valleys the soil is tolerably fertile. Tlie princilial 
rivei-s are the Liiitli, the Silil, and the Miittc or Mutta. The climate is 
milder than that of Uri; but there is little agiicultuie, almost the whole 
popuhiliou being engaged in heA'diug cattle. The constitution is a pure 
democracy, in which every msde above 16 years of age has aVoice. In 
this i-anton tlie land is not exposed to that minute subdivision which ])rcvalls 
in some other cantons, as the management of it is by law given exclusively 
to t^ie younger son,—The borough of Schwyz or Schweiz has a po|>ulati«>n 
of 4,798 inhabitants.—The Benedictine chapel of Maria Ensieddn, situ¬ 
ated near the Sihl, was visited in 1817 by no fewer than 30,000 pilgrims. 
Kusnacht, ne,ar the spot where the tyrant Gessler fell by the hands of Tell, 
contains 1560 inhabitants.—Gersau, once an independent republic, the 
smallest in Eiwope, contains 160 houses, and 1294 inhabitants. 


CHAP. IX_THE CANTON OP UNDERWALDEN. 

This is one of the finest Alpine districts of Switzerland. The climate is 
tmiijierate and serene in the lower regions. The productions are fmit, 
du'snuts, and potatoes wliich serve the population instead of <-oni. The 
rearing of cattle is the only employment of the Underwaldeiis, who are a 
simple hut superstitious rac,o of people, fanatically attaclied to the Catholic- 
faith, and extremely ignorant. The government is purely democratic, 
every male Ixuiig a member of the general assembly at 20 years of age. 
Sar^jen, tlie chief horougli of this canton, contained 2789 inhuhitants in 
1743.—Engelherg is the seat of an ancient Benedictine Abbey, founded in 
the 9lh century, which possesses a college, and a library of 8,000 volumes. 


CHAP X—THE CANTON OF GLAIIUS. 

Gt.arus consists of two valleys lying between lofty ridges of glaciers. 
The principal river is the Linth. A c-anal is executing between the Wal- 
lenstatter lake and that ( f Zurich. This canton abounds in slate-quarries; 
and formerly supplied Britain with tviiting slates. The iiihahitaiifs are a 
tall, vigorous, and industrious race of Germans, of whom seven-eighths 
are Catholics. The constitution is nearly the same as that of Schweiz, 
Glarns, the chief borough, at the foot of the Gliiniisch, contains 3000 in¬ 
habitants, and is a place of aniniated industry.—Nilfds is celebrated as 
having been tlie scene of the battle in 1388. 


CHAP. Xl.-THE CANTON OF ZUG. 

Tins is wholly a mountainous district, with a few patches of fertile land 
in the valleys. Tlie climate, thoujih Alpine, alloivs of the cnlfivatioii of 
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tlie vine. I’lic constitution is democnitic, and the revenue is trifling. 
Znsr, on the lake of the same nahie, contains 2500 inhabitants.—Morgarten 
is celebrated for the battles fought there in and 171)8. 


CHAP. XIL-THE CANTON OP FRVBUllG. 

Tur canton of Fryburg or Freiburg is very mountainous, but contains 
soKJe large plains. The priiici[ml river is the Saane. The inhabitants are* 
of Gennan descent, atid Cxerman is the official language ; but tliroughout 
a great part of the country a French patois is spoken. The Jesuits have 
gi'eut inllileiu.e here, and po.sse8s a large college at Fryburg, with 1500 
students; the government is aristocratic; and tins inhabitants are an igno¬ 
rant and discontented race. Fryburg, the chief city of tlie canton, is j-p- 
luarkable <>0 v\»‘count of its singular situation, which is thus descrilnid by 
(k)X(!; “ It stands partly in a small ])lain, partly on bold declivities on a 
ridge of rugged rocks, half-encircled by the river Saane; and is so entirely 
conci'aled by the circumjacent hills, that tlie traveller scarcely catches the 
least glimpse, until, from the overhanging eminence, he has at one glance 
a view of the whole torni. The fortifications, which consist of h'gh alone 
walls and towers, enclose a circumfenmco of ab«)nt four mil(>s; within 
which space the eye comprehends a singulr.r mivfure of houses, rocks, 
thickets, and meadows, varying instantly from wild to agreeable, from the 
bustle of a town to the solitude of the deepest retirement. The .Saane 
winds in such a serpentine manner as to form, in its course, within the 

s] iace (»f two miles, five ohltite angles between which the intervening ])arts 
of the cun'cnt are parallel t<» each other. Oji all sides, Jie ascent to <1..! 
town is extremely steep; in nniiiy places tlie stjeetj even pjLs, over the 
roof of the houses. Many of the edilices are raised in legnlur gnnclions. 
like the seats of an amphitheatre; and many overhang the edge of a pre- 
cipice in such a manner, that, on looking dow'n, a weak hi iul vamld he 

aj) t to turn giddy.” In 1811, the nuiidjer of houses in l''ylmrg was l^'itf, 
and tile inhabitants 6,461.—Moral or Murteii, on the lake of Jie same 
name, w^as the scene of a battle .m the 22d of June, 1176. 'l’’ie French 
revolutionary army, in 179!', destroyed the monument wliich had been 
Erected to conmiemoiute a victory so dear to the liberties of .Switzerland ; 
hut we believe an obelisk was erected in 1822, to perpetrate the remeui- 
hranre of the, gallant and successful resistance which the Swiss patriots 
here ofi'erod to the duke of Burgundy. 


C^HAP. MU.—THE CANTON OF SOLEURE. 

Thr canton of Soleure or Solothurn is of a very iiregular shajie, and is 
intersected by branches of the Jura. The principal rivin- is tliii Aar. The 
govenimeut is a mixture of aristocracy and democracy; and the re.ve.ime 
is said to aiiiouut to 180,000 florins. The town of .Soleure I'ojitams 1,115 
inhabiiaiits, occupying 533 houses. Tliere is here a maguifici'iit cathedral, a 
liiirary of 8,000 volumes, a monastery of Capuchins, and 3 uunneries. 
Olten is a town of 1,061 houses, with 6,530 inhabitants. 
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CHAP. XIV.—THE CANfON OF EASLE. 


Physical Fmturcs.~\ 'flio mnuntainH of Basle or Basel belong to the 
Jiii-a. The urinripal river is the Rhine, to which this country sup])lies 
mitnerons small Irihutarios. There are no large lakes, but several mineral 
.'.pring's. 

Cliitmle. and Productions.~\ The climate is pure and healthy, and the 
country is well-sheltered by the heiglits of the Jura. The land is well 
cultivated, and frait is gi-own in great quantity. The salmon-fisheries on 
the Rhine ai’e v«!ry productive, and the manufactures and commerce of 
the country are animated. 

Pvfmlution and Gorevnnwnt.~\ In 177-1 the population of this canton 
amounted to .38,(>2.5; ami in 1796 it hatl increased to 42,193. The 
government is a mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The legislative 
council consists of IbO, ami the executive of 2,5 members. The revenue 
is considerable, this canton being one of the wealthiest in the con- 
finhu’acy. 

Chief Cili/ and ToirnsJ^ Basle, the largest city of Switzerland, is 
situated in»ou the Rhine, by which it is divided into two parts, united by 
a (u’idge 000 feet in length. The most cixtensivo psu't of the city is that 
wliich is situated on what is generally called the left bank of the Rhine, 
or on that side, which is towards Switzerland. 3'he cathedral, which coii- 
tiiius the toinh of the ci’lehrated Erasmus, is a (lothic building of (“onsider- 
alil.* elegance. U'lie roiiiicil-hall is well built; it is believed that ITolhein 
paiiiteil ihree of the walls, only one of which has escaped the ravages of 
time, ibel.* has a lihrarv of 28,000 volumes, and is tluj seat of a Uni- 
.(ii'sity vvhuh was ionnded in l{9;5. I'hc eltler and younger Bartorf, so 
lamou.'i in the, l?th ' tiny I'o'' their knowh'dge of llehrow and Rabbini¬ 
cal haniing, were pr'ili-ssors in this University, us also the celebrated 
lames, , loin., ami Omi.iI Boinou'Me. On the walls of a chnivh-yard here 
the tamoiis Thintj if Dcnfh was painted by flolhein after the disaster of 
a phigne nnteri.yr to Ins time. In 1779 Ba.sle contained 2,120 houses, 
and 15,010 inhahitants ; In 1810 it contained 2,200 I’.ouses, Avith 10,200 
inliahitaiits ; .and its jioputHt'iOM wars estimated by 8leiu in 1820 at 10,120. 
Basle Avais the hirth-plaee ol the philoso]>her iselin, the mathematician' 
Elder, and tin* painter Ibilhcin. It is 174 miles N. by E. of (Jeneva, 
and 250 IL by 8. t*f raris ; in long, 7" 30' li., and lat. 47 ’ 33' 34" N. 
—St .lacoh, in the eircle of the Under Aemti*r, is celebrated as liaving 
lieeii the- seene of tbe lieroic stniggle of 1041.—^ngst or Basel Angst, 
at tbe iiillux of tlio Ergol;' into the Rliino, has two jiapor-mills and some 
maiinfaetnros. It was the Aui'mia llaucacocnm of tbe Romans. 


CHAP. XV—THE CANTON OF SCIlAFFIIAUSEN. 

A niTKiE of mountains ealhsl Raiiden separates this canton on one side from 
Baden; but they only rise 1,200 feet above tbe leAT‘1 of tbe R1 line, Avbieb is the 
principal river, ami here forms the celebrated eataraet of Sebaffliansen. Tbe 
inhabitants, with the exception of one parish. Catholic, are of the Reformed 
creeil; they are of (iernian ilescent, and more nearly resemble the Sua- 
hians than the other Swiss. Schaflhausen on the Rhine, the hirlh-place of 
the historian John Muller, has a population of 7,000 inhabitants.—St 
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Stj'ln, at tlie outflow of the Rhino from the lake of Constance, is a very 
industrious town. * 


CHAP. XVI.—THE CANTON Ol- APPENZELL. 

Phi/sirol Fnnttn‘es.~\ The catjton of Ajjpenzell lies wholly within that 
of St Gall. The wh«)lo country lies liii*h; and the soil is stony and 
rugged, int(“rsecl(‘<l only hy a few Tnountaiu-streams, 

Inhahifants and Goveynm.eht,'\ The Appenzellers are an industrious 
race of German descent. It was early divided into two inriependtmt re¬ 
publics,—the Outer-Rhoden and Inner-Rhnden. Of these the first, which is 
the largest, was a Catholic, the other a Protestant State. Tlie foundataui 
of the constitution was the sovereignty of the people ; anil this idea was 
realized in practice every year when the whole male poj)ul.'ition of jeacli 
district, above the age of It), met to enact laws, elect officers, and form 
alliances. Both districts still retain their independent democratic assembly 
and constitution; hut they are considered as forming one canton in the con- 
fedi'racy, and send one deputy altemately to the Diet. By all accounts, 
the Catholic district is inferior to that of the Protestants in wealth, indus¬ 
try, and cleanliness. 

Chief Tovms.~\ Appenzell, in the Inner Rhoden, contains .3,000 inha¬ 
bitants, a monastery, and a nunnery.—Ilerisau, in the Outer Rhoden, is 
a place of considerable commerce. In 1734 it had 4,8IG inhabitants; the 
population is now estimated at 7,000. 


CHAP. XVII.—THE CANTON OF Sr GALL. 

Tite extreme uncertainty attending the admeasurements of foringn geo¬ 
graphers eminently appears in the various calculations which they have 
given of the superficial contmits of this canton ; one geographer estimating 
it at 3S1, another at 48, and another at 52 German square miles. The 
Rhine is the principal river. Alanufaetures have, declined her.) of late', 
hut there is still a considerable trade in cotton goods conducted at St Gall. 
The inhabitants arc of German descent; and the government is a mixture 
of aristocracy and democracy. St Gall is a town of nearly 10,000 inha¬ 
bitants.—Rorschach'oti the lake of Constance, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
conducts an ej:tensive trade in corn.—Pfeffers possesses a warm spring of 
the temperature of 99“ ‘5' Pahrenheit and a large bathing estahlishiniml. 


CHAP. XVIII.—THE CANTON OF THE GllISONS. 

The li'undten, Grnndhunden, or canton of the Orisons, is moiint.ainous, inter- 
secled with romantic valleys, and scweral rivers, of which the principal are the 
Rhine, the Inn (lowing through the three valleys of the Engadin, tin* Albula, 
the Maira, and the Muesa. In the lower region, on the banks of the Rhine, the, 
vine andchesnut prosper; hut in the more elevated districts the temperature is 
very sevi^re. The po])uIation is very thin compared with the extent of the 
country, being only about 7.5,000, of whom 26,.500 are Germans, 10,000 
Italians, and .30,700 of the tribe who speak Romansh. It must be recol¬ 
lected, however, that above 1 ,.500 square miles of surface in this canton 
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are wholly Alpine and uninhabitable. Tlie constitution is democratic. 
The Catholic town of Disentiz contains l,(]ftO inhabitants.—Chur, or Coire, 
on the Plessur, with 3,350 inliabitants, is the principal town. Maleriti 
Anpfelica Kauffinann was a native of this town.—Stalla or Bevio is a little 
town which conducts a considerable commerce of transit between the 
Engadin and Italy.—Sils, on the Silsersee or Lago di Siglio, is remarkable 
for the wildness of its surrounding scenery. 


CilAP. XIX.—THE CANTON OF AARGAU. 

The Aar, from which the canton of Aargau or Argovia takes its name, 
intersects the country from S.W. to N.E., and the Jura runs alongst its 
hifl banks in the same direction. The climate is mild, and agriculture is 
well-conducted; but goitres and even cretins occur in some parts of this 
district. About 70,000 of the inhabitants are Protestants, and 1,700 
Jews ; the rest are Catholics. The cducationary establishments are very 
good ; and there are several societies for useful purposes. The revenue is 
about 500,000 Swiss francs. Aarau, the chief town, contains 427 houses, 
with 3,000 inhabitants.—Baden, on the Limmath, lias a warm spring of the 
temperature of 115" 25' Fahrenheit; and the village of Schintznacb, on 
the Aar, contains another wann spring of 91” temperature. Near the 
latter village are the ruins of the castle of Habsbm-g, the ancient seat of the 
Austrian family.—Kdnigsfelden, formerly an abbey with a chapel, founded 
in 1308, the spot where the emperor Albrecht was killed by his nephew 
John of Suabia, is now converted into an asylum for lunatics.—Zufingen, 
a small town of 1,680 inhabitants, on the Wigger, contains a libraiy 
founded in 1695, in which ai'c preseiwed several MSS. of the early Swiss 
reformers.—Zurzach, a small village on the Rhine, has two annual fairs, 
much frequented by German and Italian merchaius. 


CHAP. XX.—THE CANTON OF THURGAU. 

This district rises in elevation towards the lake of Constance, but nowhere 
exceeds 2,500 feet. The climate is temperaU’! and soil fertile. Wine, 
fruit, flax, and oats, arc grown in considerable quantities, and there are 
some manufactures. The inhabitants are of Gennan origin, and speak a 
Suabian dialect. The Protestants greatly exceed the Catlmlics in number; 
but the latter have 5 monastinies an<l 6 nunneries in this canton. Tlio 
constitution is democratic. 'Ihc chief tenvn is Frauenfcld, on the Murg, 
with 1,800 inhabitants.—Pfyii, on the Thur, with 533 inhabitants, marks 
the site of a Roman camp. 


CHAP. XXI_THE CANTON OF TESSINO. 

'I’liis is one of the most magnificent districts in Switzerland. It consists of 
deep valleys, which lie much lourer than any others in Switzerland, but 
everywhere present the most lively and frequently sublime scenery. The 
Alps crowned with eternal ice and snow run along the W.N. W. and N.Fk 
The ])rincipal river is the Tessin, or Tessino, or Ticino, which flows from 
the Gotthard to the Lago Maggiore, of which only the northern point be¬ 
lt. D 
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longs to Switzerland. The climate approaches nearly to that of Italy in 
the low districts, and produces melons, olives, capons, tobacco, and even 
silk. Agriculture might be successfully carried on, if the peasantry did 
not emigrate in such numbers. The whole population are Italian in lan¬ 
guage, features, and manners ; in some districts an Italian corrupted with 
German is spoken, but the language becomes purer on approaching the 
lakes. The government is democratic; the people are lively and inge¬ 
nious, but sunk in Catholic superstition. Lauis or Lugano, a town of 3,444 
inhabitanti, Bellenz or Bellenzona, and Luggarus or Locarno, are alter¬ 
nately the seat of the supreme government. 


CHAP. XXII.-THE CANTON DE VAUD. 

The Waadt, de Vaud, or Pays de Vaud, is one of the finest cantons of 
Switzerland, abounding in fertile plains and valleys, and presenting some 
high mountains. The rivers How towards the Mediterranean and (Jcrman 
ocean. The climate is mild and healthy, and this beautiful country at¬ 
tracts visitors from all quarters of the globe. The inhabitants aix' of 
Burgundian origin, and speak French; the common people use a patois. 
There are a number of schools, and a college at I.ausanne. The govern¬ 
ment is democratic. The chief town is Lausanne. This city is remark¬ 
able for its romantic situation. It is built upon elevated ground,-to which 
the ascent is so steep, that it is in some places almost inaccessible to any 
kind of carriage. Foot-passengers ascend to the higher part of the town 
by stops. Tlie prospect from this place is described as being extremely 
beautiful. It includes the lake Geneva, and great part of the soft beau¬ 
ties of the Pays de Vaud, contrasted with the Chablais, of wliicb the ap¬ 
pearance is rugged and wild. Lausanne, before the Reformation, was the 
see of a Catholic bishop; the cathedral is a Gothic edifice of considerable 
magnificence. The number of inhabitants is upwards of 9,000. Aven- 
ches, or Wiflisbui'g, is a small town of 1,100 inhabitants. It marks the 
site of ‘ levell’d Aventicum,’ the capital of the ancient Helvetians, which 
was destroyed by Aulus Caecinna A. D. 71.—Grandson or Gransee, on the 
lake of NeufcbaU'l, was the scene of a battle in 1476.—Vevay or Vivis, on 
the lake of Lucerne, with 3,786 inhabitants, is a beautiful little town. 
Ivordun or Ifferden, a town on the lake of Neufcbatel, is celebrated on 
account of Pcstalozzi’s admirable educationary establishment. 


CHAP. XXIII.—THE CANTON OF VALAIS. 

This countiy is entirely surrounded by the loftiest ridges of the Alps, which, 
in the N. W., leave only one small pass through which the Rhone flows, and 
continues its course tlnongh a undo valley towards the lake of Geneva. 
The Bernese Alps run along the W.; the Lepontine Alps on tlie E.; and 
the Pennine on the S. Other ridges intersect tlie country. The principal 
rivers are the Rhone, the Lenza, the Saltina, the Visp, the Dranse, and the 
Pissevache, which comes down from Mount Buet, and forms one of 
the mo.st beautiful cataracts in Switzerland. The climate varies according 
to the elevation, but is mildest in the W. The unwholesome air in the 
marshy valleys occa.sious frequent fevers, and is probably also the cause of 
cretinism, which is found more frequently in tlie Valais than elsewhere. 
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The people are extremeiy poor, but raise a considerable quantity of wine 
and fruit. Among the minerals found here are rock crystals from 50 to 
1,400 pounds weight. In the whole Upper Valais, a corrupted German 
dialect* is spoken; in the Under Valais, French; and on the borders o. 
Italy, a bad Italian. Tlie religion is Catholic, and the people, especially in* 
the Under Valais, are wretchedly ignorant. The constitution is democra¬ 
tic. Sien or Sitteu, the ancient Sedunum^ is the chief town of the Upper 
or llaat Valais. It is built partly on the right bank of the Rhone, and 
partly on the river Sitten. It contains 300 liouses, and 2,500 ii^abitants. 
Brieg, or Briig, one of the handsomest towns of the Haut Valais, is situated 
on the Saltina, opposite to the base of the Simplon. A road from Gliis 
or Brigg, over the Simplon, to Domo d’Ossola, a distance of 14 leagues, 
was planned by Napoleon, in 1801, and finished in 1805 at the joint ex¬ 
pense of France and Italy, and under the superintendance on the Haut 
Valais side of French engineers, and on the Italian side by the Cardinal 
Giovanni Fabbroni. Its breadth throughout was 2.5 Parisian feet; the 
number of bridges thrown across the rocks was ,50 ; and so gi'adual on both 
sides of the mountains was the inclination of the road that to drag the 
wheels even of a heavy carriage was needless. This road, however, has 
been destroyed by order of the Sardinian govermont, in order to strengthen 
and secure their frontier, so that it is no longer passable. The little village 
of Simplon is situated 4,548 Parisian or 4,8.51 English feet above tlie 
level of the Mediterranean. Martinach or Martiguy, seated at the entrance 
of the great valley of the Rhone, where the roads from France, Italy, an«l 
the V^ale of Cliamouni ineet,wasnot long ago nearly destroyed by a sudden 
inundation of the Dranse. 


CllAl’. XXIV.—TIIE CANTON OF NEUFCHATEL. 

TiniEE ridges of hills parallel with tJ)e Jura on the W. run through this 
country, which rises gradually, like an amphitheatre, from the lake of 
Neufchatel on the E. which is 1430 feet above the level of the sea, 
to the height of 3,840 feet. The rivers arc small. The lakes have been 
already described. The population are of Burgundian origin, and speak 
French. 

Govet'nment.'] Neufchatel, by a very singular arrangement, stands 
under the soveriiignty of the king of Prussia as an hereditary principality, 
while, at the same time, it forms a canton of the Swiss confederacy, and 
the IVussian king, who enjoys only the executive power, is obliged to 
swear to the constitution of this little countiy. The legislative power is 
vested in a representative assembly. This place contains the tomb of 
Favel the celebrated reformer, and the predecessor of Calvin at Geneva. 
The population of the principality of Neufchati'l and Valangin has won¬ 
derfully increased: being in 1752, only 28,017, of whom 4,318 were 
aliens; in 1784,31,576, of whom 9,704 were aliens; and in 1826, accord¬ 
ing to Stein, 52,000. 

Chief Towns.l Neuenburg or Neufchatel, on the lake of the same 
name, contains 4,715 inhabitants. The principality of Valangin contains 
about 5,640 inhabitants, of whom 380 live in the small town of the same 
name. The town of La Chanx de Fond, in the valley of the Jura, con¬ 
tains 5,020 inliabitants, 500 of whom are employed in watch-making. 
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CHAP. XXV.—THE CANTON OF GENEVA. 

Physical Features.'} Tins canton does not contain any very high moun¬ 
tains, but the whole district is considerably elevated above the level of the 
sea. The soil is dry and sandy, and not particularly fertile, furnisliing 
only six months' consumption for the population, '('he climate is mild, 
but exposed to sharp and cold winds, and the winter is sometimes very 
severe. The * arrowy Rhone* is the principal river, which is here, says 
Lord Byron, of a blue colour, “ to a depth I have never seen equalled in 
water, salt or fresh, except in the Mediteiranean and Ai'chipelago,” 

Pupulaticn, Religion, and Government.} The Helvetian Almanack 
estimated the population of this canton in 1817 at 40,000, It now exi eeds 
42,000, of whom 24,600 live in the city of Geneva. Frencli is the lan¬ 
guage of the coimtry, l)ut the lower classes use a patois dialect. The 
ma.jority of the inhabitants are of the Reformed church, whose pRstors 
here amount to 25, 14 of whom are stationed within the city. The 
Chmxh of Geneva is interesting to every protestant as having been 
the cradle of some of the leading reformers, but it would appear that the 
successors of Calvin and Turretin have essentially departed from the 
orthodox doctrines of their predecessors, and have almost ranged them¬ 
selves under the banners of Socinianism,—a fact which is tlie more deeply 
to be regretted, as many youth from different parts of Kurope, particulai'ly 
from the reformed churches of Fimice, are sent hero to attend the theo¬ 
logical classes of the University, whose chairs are almost exclusively filled 
by members of the venerable Compagnie des pasteurs of the Geneva 
church. Tile government is a mixture of aristocracy and democracy; 
but the influence t)f Austria is felt so powerfully here, that the Senate have 
in many instances been compelled to order foreigners, who were obnoxi¬ 
ous to that power, instantly to quit their territory. The spirit of the 
people however is good, and well evinced on every opportmiity. The re¬ 
venue is not exactly knowTi. 

City of Geneva.} Geneva is situated in north lat. 46® 12' l.V', and 
in cast long. 60® on the lake of the same name, where the river Rhone 
issues from it. Tliis river divides the city into two parts of unequal ex¬ 
tent. The houses are generally well-built, but are frequently too lofty; 
and the arcades of woodj raised in some parts to a considerable height, 
impart to many of the streets a gloomy appearance. In other respects, 
the appearance of the city is neat, though it is very close built. The 
public buildings are the Hotel dc Ville, the arsenal, the college, the public- 
library containing, according to Ebal 50,000 volumes, to the use <if which 
all the citizens have a right, the hospital, the theatre, and the c-athedral. 
The college has 22 professors; and, according to Ebal, about 600 
students; there are usually above 800 boys attending the high schools 
in this city. The Genevese cany on some manufactures of woollen, 
muslin, chintz, silk, and porcelain; but their gi-eat occupation is watch¬ 
making, which employs near 7000 pemons; and a gi-eat part of the 
continent supplied with watches from this place. The making of 
mathematical, sixrgical, and other instruments, jewellery, and toys, is also 
cmried on to some extent. Public affairs arc managed by the great 
council of 250 members, and by the smaller council of 28, the latter be¬ 
ing for the executive part. The taxation of the city is very trifling. TTiere 
is a sort of income tax to which every man of propert-y contributes, and 
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a very small tax on horaijs and carris^es.'' The Genevese are a Mghly 
literary people, and perhaps no town on the continent affords gi'cat«jr faci¬ 
lities to a man of literary hahits. So early as 1478, there were printers 
at Geneva. The book-trade has ever since been very flouiishing here, and 
many works which the authors durst not publish in France, have issued from 
the presses of tliis city. Of the multitude of eminent scholars ami writers 
that Geneva has produced, it will be sufficient to mention the names of 
Diodati, Tronehin, the three Turetines, Casaubon, Abauzit, Spon, Rousseau, 
Ronnet, Lc Sage, De-Luc, Senebier, the two Saussures, Pictet, Mallet, 
Necker, and his daughter Madame de Stael Holstein, Huber the blind 
naturalist, and the celebrat(;d painters Bonnet, Petitot, and Arland. The 
environs of Geneva are very beautiful. A voyage round the beautiful 
lak<‘, which Addison states to have taken him nearly five days to make 
with a ])retty fair wind, is now with case and certainty performed in one. 


AuihnritiestJ^ Coxc’s Travels in Switzerland, 3 vols. 8vo. 1781—1792. 
■—Non-mami, Geogi-. statist. Darstellung des Schweizerlandes. Tlainbui-g, 
1795—8, 4 vols. 8vo.—Beaumont’s Travels through the Lepontine Alps, 
fol. 1800.—Planta’s History of the Helvetic Confederacy, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800.—C. Cambry voy. jiittoresque on Suisse, etc. Paris, 1801, 8vo.— 
Kiinier kiu'ze lirdbeschreibung der Schweiz. Winterthur, 1805, Hvo.— 
llsteri, Hamlbnch ih*r Schweiz. Staatsrechts. Aarau, 1815, 8vo.—Geogr. 
Darstellung der Schw<‘iz in tabellaris<’h(‘r Fonn von Conr. Schoch, 1818, 
fol.—Siiinnid’a Journal of a Tour and Residence in Switzerland, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1822.—Voyage ihuis les Petits Cantons, et dans lesAlpes Rhetiennes. 
I’arM. Kasthofer. Trailuit dc rAllemand. I*aris, 1827.—C. F. Weiland, 
inilit. top. Cliarte der Schweiz in 24 sectionen. Weimar, 1810-19.— 
Charte von der Schweiz. Zurich, 1815, bei Fiissli.—Ebel’s Geognostic 
Chart. Zurich, 1805. 

' 'I'he expense of a house, with a garden and piece of land, within a mile of the gates, 
iiicliidiiig also the keeping of a caleche and pair of horses, for a gentleman, his lady, 
two children, and three servants, do&s nut, as 1 was assured, exceed a~year; and 

witli this he is enabled to receive his friends oocasioually and in a respectable style. To 
pmci'ed from a family establishment lu a bachelor's pemwti, 1 was tuld that a person at 
I’ctit Saccoiiex has a slHepiiig-room to himself, and his breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
sujtper with the family, ibr hOO francs (L,20 IGs. 8d.) per annum. —A'. Jf'. atevemou’s 
Truvets in 1825. 



THE NETHERLANDS 


From the teeming' womb of Time many events arise, deeply affecting the 
mural and political state of the human race, and strongly evincing how 
little of futurity is known to the most sagacious observer. Of ♦heso 
unexpected evolutions in the affairs of nations, the union of the Austrian 
Netherlands and the Dutch Republic into an independent sovereignty for 
the House of Orange, to the utter confusion and disappointment of. the 
Louvestein faction, is one which could not have been anticipated at the 
era of the French revolution. The Dutch Republic, after having cast 
itself into the arms of republican France, was soon after degraded into a 
petty kingdom, and finally into an insignificant province of a wide and 
extended empire. But no sooner had the battle of Leipsic tunied the 
tide of conquest against Napoleon, than the national spirit of the Dutch 
awoke to a sense of theh political degradation,—a revolution was effected, 
—the banished Stadtholder was recalled,—the rights of the nation asserted, 
—and Holland with Bel^ura declared an indepeiideut Iringdoin, the extent 
and boimdaries of which were settled at the congress of Vienna, and sub¬ 
sequently enlarged by the peace of Paris, on the 20th of November 1815. 

Boundaries and JExtent.'] The kingdom of the United Netherlands is 
bounded by the German ocean on the N.W. and N.; by Hanover and 
Prussia on the E.; and by France on the S.W.* From the southern 
frontier of Luxemburg, in 49" 25', to the northern extremity of the pro¬ 
vince of Groningen, in 53" 25' N. Lat. Its extreme length is four degrees, 
or 278 British miles. The breadth is various, owing to the irregularity of 
its configuration. In the northern division, the breadth from the Eras to 
the sea, is not above 80 British miles. From the N.W. point of tlie 


' Its boundary on tlie side at' France, commences on tbc sea-shore, 5 British miles 
to the N.E. of Dunkirk, and runs along the French frontier in a N.W. and S.E. 
direction, as tar as the S.E. limit of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, tor the space of 
S'iO British miles. On the side of the Prussian dumitiiuiis, the boundary-line com¬ 
mences at the.towii of Syrek, where the Moselle leaves the French territory, on the 
coiitines of Lorraine and Luxemburg; runs along the right bank of the Moselle, till its 
csintlueikce with the Sour; thence along that river in a direction almost meridional, 
leaving St Viet to the E.; it then intersects the eastern quarter of the bishopric of 
l.iege; and passing to the VV. of Malmcdy, cuts the eastern division of I.imhurg, run¬ 
ning between the city of Limburg on the W., and the town of Eupin on the £. Thence 
it runs till it reaches the point of contact of the three old departments of the Ourthe, 
the Lower Meuse, and the lioer, leaving Aix la Chapelle and Uolduc on the £.; it 
then follows the line which separates the departments of the Lower Meuse and the 
Uoer, till it reaches the river Worm; thence It passes in a western direction along the 
line which separates the department of the Lower Meuse from the department of the 
lioer oil the N., and passing to the south of Hillensberg, (which belongs to Prussia,) 
it remounts to tbc N., pursuing a course nearly meridional. Passing to the £. of 
Koermondcand Venloo, which belong to the l^utch, It runs along the right bank of the 
Meuse, till it reaches the old Dutch frontier near Monk, below Cenap; thence it 
crosses from the Meuse to the Waal, in the quarter of Nimeguen, and then crossing 
that branch of the Rhine which runs by Aruheim, it runs in an eastern, and then in 
a northern diivction, separating Guelderlaiid, Overyssell and Groningen, from the 
Prussian territories in Westphalia, and the principality of East Friesland, now incor¬ 
porated with the Uaiiovcrian States, till it is terminate at the mouth of the Ems. 
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Prussian dominions, in Westphalia, to the eastern shore of the Zuyderzee, 
it is not above 35 British miles. In the southern division of the new 
kingdom, the breadth is much more considerable, being above 180 miles 
from Limburg to the North Sea. The extent of sea-coast is very con¬ 
siderable, it being more than 300 English miles in length, from the mouth 
of the Ems to the borders of French Flanders. The superficial contents 
of the united kingdom of the Netherlands, including tlie recent acquisitions 
on the side of France, namely, the fortresses of Philippeville and Marien- 
biu’g, with the adjoining districts, and the entire duchy of Bouillon, which 
formerly lay within the I'rench frontier, has been estimated by Hassel at 
1,148.57 German, or 24,350 British square miles; of which 22,058 
belong to the United Netherlands, and 2,292 to the Grand duchy of^ux- 
emburg. Liechtenstein calculates the whole superficial area in Gennan 
square miles at 1,054.98; Crome at 1,164.25 ; and Stein at 1,187. 
Balbi estimates it at 19,000 geographical, or about 25,000 British square 
mites. 

Name.'l This country was formerly part of Gallia JBelgica, and was 
called lielgium. It obtained the appellation of the Nethei-lands, Pnifs 
Has, or Low Countries, from its low situation in respect of Germany, and 
the extreme flatness of its surface, especially in Flanders, wliei’e one may 
travel a space of 50 miles without discerning the smallest hillock. The 
northern part of the kingdom Ls usually denommated Holland ,—an appel¬ 
lation derived from the G(*rraau word hold, (-oiTesponding to the English 
word hollow, and implying a concave or very low country, as opposed to 
a convex supei-ficies. llie southern provinces ai'c frequently called the 
Jietgic provinces, or Jielgium. 

Dirmuns.'\ The following are the present divisions, with the area of 
the diftcrent provinces, according to llassel:— 


The northern provinces. 
«<>iitaiuiii^ total su]>i r- 

iii it*> ot Gi rri) ni. 

.ir Kn^;liah 

>" >re! riiildi,. 


aout1i«>rn provinces, 
aimnica total aiipur- 
I ar^Rof Cicr- 

, or l3.4H2.5i'> 
aquaru inileR* 


1 II II 1 i South Holland 
'•""'“J North Iloltaid 
2. Friesland, 

;j. (iriiningen, 

4. Drentbe,! , 

5. I )veryssel, 

0. (ilueldei'laud, or Gcldcrn, 
7, LItrecht, 

H. Zeeland, 

}). North Brabant, 
r 10. South Brabant, 

11. Antwerp, 

12. East Flandcra. 


J 13. West Flanders, . . . , 

{ 14. llennegau or llainault 

I 15. Namur,. 

Ki. l.iittich or Liege, 

17. Limburg,. 

-18; The Grand duchy of Luxemburg, 


(pcrruan stivare milosa 


. 54.36 

. 36.72 

37.20 
. 61.1 

95.20 
. 23.80 

27.75 
. 77.98 
66.24 
. 47.38 
49.10 
. 67.34 
79.38 
. 45.62 
102.50 
. 70.30 
. 108.10 


1148.57 


CHAP. I.—IlISTOHY. 


Early and Middle History.] The history of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg has been already detailed in our account of Gennany. The 
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first notice we have of the NethevlanJs is contained in Cassar’s narrative 
of the progi’ess of tlie Roman arms in Gaul. I'lio seventeen provinces, 
and that part of Germany which lies west of the Rhine, were called Gallia 
J3elgica by the Romans; and were known to them as inhabited by the 
Belgm, the Batavi, and the Frisi. About a century before the Christian 
era, the Battm had removed from Hesse to the marshy country bounded by 
the Rhine and the Macse, to which they gave the name of Batavia. 
Generous and brave, the Batavians were treated by the Romans with great 
respect, being exempted from tribute, governed by their own laws, and 
only bound to perform military service. So highly were these people 
esteemed by their conquerors, that for many years the body-guard of the 
Kom^ emperor was choscu from the Batavian auxiliaiies. The Batavians 
disappeai’ed from history in the 5t}i enntury; the Belgse or Belgians 
in the 6th; and the Frisians were conquered by the Franks in the 
7th. The monarchy of the Franks, which arose on the niins of Gaul, 
had in the 6th and 7th centuries embrace<l all the provinces of* the 
Netherlands and planted the Christian faith in them. By the peace 
of Venlun, in 84<3, all the country to the east of the Rhine, and also 
Batavia and Friesland, were united to Germany; but several of the ditfer- 
ent governors soon rendered their dignity hereditary and power indepen¬ 
dent. In the 10th and 11th centuries, the inhabitants of the towns 
greatly distinguished themselves by their commercial activity, and their 
iudustiy in reclaiming new tracts of country from the sea. They now acquired 
power, formed close alliances, and no longer either feared the sword of 
the German emperor, or respected the authority of his delegates. Hie 
struggle which this great commercial body maintained with the military 
lords of the soil forms one of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
Europe. Dming its continuance the Netherlands were split down into a 
number of petty States, By purchase, mairiage, inheritance, or conquest, 
several of these lordships were frequently united under one master, 
and in the 15th century we find the whole in the possession of the 
house of Burgundy, from which it passed to the Spanish branch of the 
house of Austria, on the resignation of Maximilian in favour of his 
son Philip the Fair, who, dying in 1516, left these provinces to 
Chailes V. At this time the Netherlands enjoyed what might be called 
independence ; but Chm-les, by the vigour of his measures, and the policy 
of his councils, soon made them submit to his absolute authority. In 
1556 the sovereignty of the Netherlands was abdicated by Charles in favour 
of his son Philip. 

Philip JT. — J)ulce of Alva.~\ The successor of Cliarles was a bigotted 
Catholic, who thought the persecution of heretics one of his most im¬ 
portant duties. Besiiles, his aficctions were wholly engrossed by his Spanish 
subjects, and though the States im])osed an additional oath on Philip, for¬ 
bidding every shadow of innovation on the estiiblished laws of the country, 
it soon became evident how much he disregarded the interests of his sub¬ 
jects in this quarter of his dominions. His sister, the duchess of Parma, 
was a]>pointed regent of the Netherlands, under the direction of Granvella, 
a zealous bigot; and a great number of foreign troops were introduced, 
who disgusted and oppressed the inhabitants not only by their licentious¬ 
ness of manners, but by the exactions which were made for their support. 
The duchess of Parma had scarcely commenced her administration, when 
she discovered tliat the discontent of the people had risen to an alarming 
I'cight. The prince of Orange, count Egmont, and count Horn, who 
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were at tlie head of the disaffected, loudly remonstrated against the new 
bishoprics, the establislimeiit of an inquisition, and the influence of cai’- 
dinal Granvella; and insisted that the Statcs-general should be assembled, 
for the purpose of considering the grievances of the country. The 
duchess perceiving that the number of the discontented was too formid¬ 
able to be treated with contempt, was compelled to comply in part with 
their requests; and Granvella, in 1564, resigned his dignity, but was suc' 
ceeded by Barlaimont and Viglius, men entii'ely in his interests, by whom 
the persecution of the Protestants was continued with augmented vigour, 
Philip having declared that he would choose rather to be without subjects, 
than to be a ruler of heretics. Count Egmont was now sent into Spain, 
in order to remonstrate with Philip in pereon, and obtained a promise 
that the rigours of which the Protestants complained should be moderated. 
But in 1565, it was discovered that the courts of Spain and France were 
concerting measures for nothing less than the total destruction of the Pro- 
testahts; Avhile Philip openly revoked every concession which he had made 
to the heretics, and the measures of the inquisition became, if possible, more 
frequent and more rigorous than before. A geneiul combination was now 
foj-med for procuring the removal of grievances, but Philip seemed to be 
resolved that matters should, by his own measures, be brought to an ex¬ 
tremity. He pro]>osed a new oath of allegiance, requiring all persons 
not only to renew their promises of fidelity to the king, but binding them 
to consider all whom he should think proper to i\nme among his enemies, 
as traitors to their country. 'I'hus the fury of persecution, instead of being 
abatcfl, was augmented; and in 1666 the duke of Alva arrived at the head 
of 10,000 men, to support these arbitrary proceedings. Many of the more 
respectable inhabitants, foreseeing the disturbances which were to ensue, 
emigrated; and the. duchess of Parma desired to be recalled, being 
uinvilling, she said, to be left alone in the country. Philip accepted the 
resignation of the duchess, and appointed the duke of Alva to be her suc- 
cesst)r,—a man whose bigotry, pride, and stubbornness, coiTesponded to 
tliose of his master. The dispositions of the new governor were soon 
iriauifested; count Pigmont and count Horn were condemned and exe¬ 
cuted ; the estates ttf the priiice of Orange who had left the country, con¬ 
fiscated ; and every one who favoured the Protestant cause subjected to 
the most unrelenting persecution. The prince of Orange was meanwhile 
exerting himself in collecting troops for the assistance of his countrymen; 
but his eagerness, unfortunately for his cause, prompted him to attack 
Alva too precipitately. The prince’s forces had been hastily collected; 
they were not well-disciplined ; and he had not money to pay them with 
regularity^ The duke’s array, on the contrary, had every advantage of 
experifnc«! and royal support, and vanquished the troops of the prince and 
his adherents in every quarter. Tlie severest punishments were now in¬ 
flicted on such as had been supposed to favour the prince of Orange, and 
the persecution of the lleformed was continued with renewed rigour. 
Citadels were erected in several of the principal cities, and gamsons of 
foreign soldiers put into them, for the purpose of preventingthc tumults of the 
citizens: while to support the army by which the people were oppressed, 
the hundredth part of every man’s property, the tenth of evdiy kind of 
merchandise, and the twentieth of immoveable property, were imposed as 
annual exactions. The province of Utrecht refusetl to pay taxes so very- 
grievous ; an<l to enforce obedience, a body of soldiers was placed among 
the people, to live at free quarters. When the edict, demanding payment 
II. E 
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of the new taxcH. was published at Brussels, instead of complying, the 
merchants shut up their shops. They offered, indeed, to pay an annual 
sum of 2,000,000 of florins as a composition; but their offer was rejected, 
and the duke was proceeding to military execution, when he received in¬ 
telligence that Briel had suiTendered to a squadron of vessels fltted out 
by the prince of Orange. The taking of Briel was followed hy some 
other advantages, which tended to encourage the inhabitants in their re¬ 
sistance to Spaiiislt tyranny. The most inveterate hatred prevailed between 
the two parties, and the success of either rvas generally followed hy scenes 
of shocking barbarity. The duke of Alva, perceiving that the rigour with 
which he had enforced his measures, instead of intimidating the people, 
had united them against himself, and that the resistance was becoming 
more formidable than he had calculated, began at lengtli to display more 
pacific intentions. He invited the States to assemble at Hague, and 
declared his willingness to repeal the taxes by whicJi the minds of the 
people had been so violently inflamed, provided he could in any other way 
be furnished with money for Ins immediate necessities. This change of 
policy, however, <‘ame too late. The people now perceived that the 
Spaniards dreaded them, and, consequentBs pai<l little attention to the 
duke’s overtures. Neglecting his request to meet in the usual place, the 
States assembled at Dordrecht; and, instead of adopting any method for 
raising the money requested hy the regent, they raisetl a supply for tin* 
prince of Orange, who now found himself at the head of an army amount¬ 
ing to upwards of 22,000 men. 'riie prince soon took IlocTinonde; laid 
Brabant under contribution; made himself master of Mechlin, Oudenard, 
and Dendermonde; and while he attempted to raise the siege of Mons, 
despatched another party to the attack of Amsterdam. But the success 
which at first attended tlie insurgents, seemed for a while to forsake them. 
In spite of every effort, Mons was taken by the regent, and the force sent 
against Amsterdam was entirely defeated. Dismayed by the unfortunate 
tura of their affairs, all the provinces, except Holland and Zeeland, aban¬ 
doned the confederation, and the regent once more hoped to re-establish 
his stern government. Meanwhile the prince of Orange, with his remain¬ 
ing forces, retired into Holland, which province, with Zeeiand, could by 
being inundated be rendered impassable to the troops of the enemy. 
Frecleric de Toledo, however, advaiuied against Naerden, and having 
taken it by surprise, put the inhabitants to the sword. The siege of 
Haerlem was next undertaken, and though the citizens, terrified by the 
fate of Naerden, had resolved to defend themselves to the last extremity, 
they were at length compelled to capitulate, but were treated with gi-eater 
lenity than had been expected. A few of the most active were put to 
deatli; on the rest an oath of allegiance, and a contribution amou^ing to 
1.5,000 florins, were imposed. These losses of the insurgents by land, 
were, in some degree however, compensated by their success at sea. The 
Zeelanders had fitted out a considerable fleet, and in several engagements 
overcame the naval forces of the regent. Alva, still more convinced that 
his extreme severity tended rather to provoke than intimidate the mal¬ 
contents, ^ow issued conciliatory proclamations inviting the people to 
return to dieir allegiance; but their minds were completely irritated, 
and they had resolved either to retrieve their liberty, or to fall in the 
struggle. Alkmaer, a town weakly garrisoned, and almost unfortified, was 
invested by 16,000 men, commanded by Frederic de Toledo; hut made 
such a resistance as induced the Spaniards to raise the siege. This event 
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tended greatly to infuse new courage into the Hollandei's, and the effect 
was heightened by a victory which the fleet of the Zeelanders obtained 
about the same time over the grand fleet of Alva. The duke now con¬ 
vinced tliat all bis efforts would be ineffectual to render himself popular, 
resigned bis power, and on Philip’s order retunied to Spain, to boast that 
ni five years lie bad delivered 18,000 heretics into the hands ol the exe¬ 
cutioner, and to meet the reward which such a servant of such a prince 
deserved ; the suspicion and hatred of a master for whom he bad sacrificed 
honour and humanity. 

Duke of Reqmsenes—Pacijication of Ghent.'} He was succeeded by 
Louis de llequesenes, who arrived with orders to prosecute the war with 
increased vigour. Tlie new regent defeated and put to death Louis of 
Nassau; but this advantage was counterbalanced by another gi'eat naval 
victory obtained by the Zeelandem, and by the numerous mutinies which 
aboqt this time took place in the Spanish army. Though the malcontel^ts 
had in the course of hostilities gained several considerable advantages, their 
inilependence was far from being established, and it was by no means 
a matter of certainty that they would ultimately succeed in their contest 
with Spain, at that time one of the most powerful nations of Europe. The 
ineffectual siege of T.eyden is the most remarkable ti’ansaction of Re- 
quesenes in the Low Countries. Tlie firmness of the citizens w'^as tri- 
uiiqiliant on this occasion. Tlie slilices were opened and the country laid 
under water, and the S)>uiiiard made a miserable retreat, leaving the flower 
of his army buried in the marshes. Negotiations for peace, which had been 
carried on in l.'i?.^, were terminated unsuccessfully; and when the war 
re-cornrnenced, the advantages were chiefly on the siile of the Spaniards. 
Despairing of being able to maintain their independence, the Nirtlier- 
lamlers would willingly have thrown themselves upon the protection of any 
of the Protestant powers of Europe that could have sheltered them from 
Spanish tyRumy. An offer of the sovereignty of the Netherlands was 
made to Eli/abeth of England, who, for several reasons, thought proper 
to refuse it. A similar offer was made to the duke of Anjou, in Prance; 
but the success of this negotiation was not greater than of that Avhich had 
1-een forinei'K carried on with England. Still, though thus cut off from all 
hope of fonugn protection, they did not relinquish the contest. The 
prince of (Jrange, who eagerly took advantage of every favourable cir¬ 
cumstance, was indefatigable in his endcavoui’s to unite his countrymen 
against their oppressoif>, and at length succciided in fonuing a confederacy, 
generally known by the name of the Panfeation of Ghent. Of this 
treaty the chief objects were to restore the ancient form of government, as 
it had existed under Charles V.; to abolish all severities W'ith regard to 
religion; and to rid the country of foreign troops. To carry into effect the 
resolutions entered into at this pacification, a loan of £20,000 was obtained 
from England, and negotiations were entered into with Don John of Austria, 
Requesenes’ successor, who, after much altercation, was compelled to accede 
to the J;crms of the Pacification of Ghent. This concession being con¬ 
firmed hy the authority of the Spanish monarch, John was acknowledged 
by the States as the Spanish king’s lieutenant and governor in the Nether¬ 
lands ; but th(? provinces of Holland and Zeeland, more zealoHs than the 
rest in the cause of liberty, refused to sign the agreement which had been 
made with the governor, affirming that several of their ancient privileges 
had been retrenched. This, in a shoi-t time, interrupted the peace which 
it had been hoped was about to ho established; and John, who probably 
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imagined that he had conceded too much, was not anxious to prevent the 
recommencement of hostilities. On the contrary, he urged Philip by every 
argument in his power, to renew the war witli the provinces, and to force 
them to accept terras more favourable to despotism. Of these proceedings 
the States having received intelligence, John was deposed from his govern¬ 
ment, and the archduke Matthias appointed to fill his place; and on both 
sides active preparations were made for war. 

Union of UlrechtJ\ The States had again recourse to Elizabeth, and 
prevailecl on her to grant them not only a loan, but a consi<lerable re-in- 
forcement of troops. To produce greater efficiency in the resolutions of 
the nation, and to unite the jarring councils of the provinces, the arch- 
<lnkp, with the council of State, and the prince of Orange, w^ere invested 
with supreme power in military matters; and had influence sufficient to 
])r^cure the formation of a ch)ser union bcitween the provinces of Holland, 
Zeeland, Utreclit, Friesland, Grbningen, Ovcryssel, and (lutdderland. 'I'his 
union which, from the name of the place where the treaty was concluded, 
was called the. Union of Ulreoht, was concluded in 1579, and laid the 
foundation of the commonwealth known by the name of the United Pro- 
vincett. Hostilities were again commenced, and foreign aid became necessary. 
The main stipulations in this tieaty were that the seven piovinces should 
join themselves in interest as one,—each province still retaining its own 
private eustoms and law^s; that in (fisputes between any two the rest 
should interfere oidy as mediators; find that all should assist one another 
with life and wealth against (!very foreign enemy. Though the members 
of this confederacy had not shrunk from the perilous struggle' before tliem, 
still the)’’ doubted of the issue themselves, and in allusion to the niicertuin 
result of the contest upon which they were r'utering, their first coin was 
stamped with the image of a ship struggling ami<l tlu' waves without oars 
or sculs, and bore the motto : Ineertnm quo fata fernnt. It was indeed 
a perilous enterprise for a small 4;oiiiimmity of fishers and lierdsnu-n to 
enter the list against one of Europe’s most pow'crful moiiandis, and unfor¬ 
tunately at this arduous juncture, the prince of Orange was assassinated 
at Delft, by llalthazar Gerard, oim of Pliili[)’s creatures. William’s death 
was a heavy stroke to Jiis fellowM-itizeiis, and the iSpanianls might ultimately 
have prevailed, had not Philip engaged in a war with Pngland, and by tlnj 
loss of his armada, oripjded the resources of his kingdom. 'Hie affairs of tlie 
Spaniards in Holland, as in every other place, soon fi'lt the elfects of this 
defeat. Philip died in 1.598, hut liostilities were continued till 1609, when 
both parties concluded an armistice for twelve years. No sooner was this 
treaty concluded, than the Dutch applied tliemselves with vigour to the arts 
of commerce, and soon attained a considerable share of wealth ami ^ower. 
Ileligious disputes, how'ever, which had lirat induced the inhabitants of the 
provinces to assert their freedom, seemed now to endanger their political 
existence. 'I'he dissensions of the Arininians and Calvinists rose to sucli 
a lieight as to threaten the dissolution of the republic itself. At the ex¬ 
piry of the armistice, war was again c«immenced, and <luring twenty, years, 
liostilities were carried on witli the gi’eatest animosity; hut the Spanish 
power had now become nmeh less considerable than it had lormerly been, 
and llie Diftcli were generally successful, until at last, in 1648, a treaty was 
1 ‘oncluded, by which the king of Spain renounced every claim to the 
sovereignty of the L'nited Provinces. 

Modkkv HisTonv —Batavian Repuhlie.'] Ily ]>rosecuting with perse¬ 
verance the ans of traffic, the opulence of the republic daily increased; 
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tlip commerce of Lisbon, Cadiz, and Antwei'p, flowed into the bands of 
the Dutch merchants, who now almost exclusively fumislied Europe with 
the rich productions of the East; and the United States began to be 
ranked among the leading nations of Europe, and to assert their station 
accordingly. But maritime rivalship, and a refusal to pay honour to the 
English flag, involved them in a war with England, in which they were 
defeated in many great naval engf^ernents, their fisheries interrupted, and 
tlieir commerce nearly ruined. De Ruyter and Van Tromp were beaten by 
Blake oft' Portland in 1653, after a furious contest of two days; and next 
year Van Tromp peuished on the third morning of a battle in which the Eng¬ 
lish admiral Monk was the victor. The peace of 1654 relieved them from 
their embari-assments, and they again prosecuted their commercial enter¬ 
prises with vigour and proportionate success, till the ambition of Louis 
XIV. involved them in a new war in 1670. That monarch envied the 
tradii and prosperity of the Dutch, and, in his scheme for extending iiis 
dominions, would willingly have added Holland to his other territories. 
The othiir nations of Enrope were involved in this quarrel; but the history 
of the subsequent wars, and of the elevation of William III., prince of 
Orange, to tlui English crown, belongs rather to that of Britain and France, 
than to that of Holland. 

The republic gained very little advantage by the treaties of Ryswick 
and Utrecht, in 1(597 and. 1713. The c,ountry s('on sunk from the height 
to which it hud been raised. Its commerce, the great source of its power, 
disappeared, whilst I'higiand extended her own, ami France created one. 
Fho country too was liurdcned by an immense national debt; and the 
means employed to reduce it, namely, the reduction of the army and 
the total iiegh'ct of the marine dei>artment, destroyetl the little remaining 
commerce. When, in the Austrian wai' of succession, France attacked the 
frontier tovnis of the Nethm-lands, penetrate*! in 1747 into Dut*'h Flanders, 
and threatened Zeeland, Holland endeavour***! to shelter itself by acknow¬ 
ledging prince William IV. of Orange sts h*‘r**ditary Stadthohler of all the 
Netherlands. In the war of England with ts'orth Annwicaj ILdland did 
not fulfil the c,on*litions of the tr**aty into which it lia*l entered with the 
former power ; an*I it was even discov*‘r*‘*l that anoth**r treaty had be*‘n 
cou*’lu*le<l between ILdland and the Unito*l States of America, in which a 
promise was giv**n t*> a**knovvle*lg*< tite indepemlenc** of the latter. Eng¬ 
land uj>on this *l***dared war against Holland, alrea*ly weakenetl by internal 
dissentiims, in 1780 ; and though the Dutch fleet fought gallantly at the 
D*)ggor8bank under the c*)mmaud *jf admiral Zontinan in 1781, yet the 
Unite*! Netherlands were oblige*! to abandon Negapatain to England in 
the peace of 1783, an*l to alhiw that power the free navigatmn *)f all the 
East In*lian seas, even of the passage by th** M*>hn‘ca islands. In the 
folhiwing year, the *!mperor Joseph 11. *I**niand**d fr*)in the republi** the 
free navigation of the S*dielde; but in the peace c*)iicbi*U’*l in 178.5 by 
the mediuti*)!! of France, the republic inainlained its right in coiisid*>ration 
ot some small con*’es«ions of territory, aiul the payment <if a sum of 
money. In the m**antime, the State was brought tt) the very brink of ruin 
by inteiTial dissensions, and the struggle of the aristocrats au*l democrats, 
or of the Orange Party against the Patriots. De**ply olTended by the ex¬ 
pressions which had fallen fr*)m some furious patriots, the wife of the 
Sta*itholder William V. <*all**d for the assistance of her i)rother Fre*leric, 
William II. king of Prussia; whereupon the *luke C’liarles William Fer- 
tlinand of Brunswick, entered the country with 25,000 Pnissians, an*l in 
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eighteen days conquered the province of Holland. The party of the 
Stadtholder having now a decided superiority, the rights of the house of 
Orange were completely acknowledged. But the Anti-Orange, party 
was only weakened, not suppressed; and when the French in 1793 declared 
war against the Stadtholder, and in January 1795 conquered Holland 
under Pichegru, the malcontents gladly assisted the invaders, and <lissolved 
the government. The new Batavian Bepuhlic^ formed under the protec¬ 
tion of the French, was divided into eight departments. The legislative power 
was given, according to the French system, to an assembly of two houses, 
and the executive to a directory of five persons. But France retained for 
herself a part of Flanders, Maestricht, and Venloo, a district of country 
amounting to 763 squai'e miles, with 123,000 inhabitants, and exacted a 
contribution of 100,000,000 of florins, as an indemnity for the exjMsnses 
of the war. France received, besides, the half of the harbour of \'Ue8- 
singen, and the free navigation of all the rivers and seas belonging to the 
rejniblic, by the treaty of peace and alliance of 1795. In 1801 the con¬ 
stitution of the country was again changed by its capricious rulers ; and 
the Batavian republic, no longer capable of any exertion, saw her fleets 
ruined by the maritime power of England, her colonies destroyed, her 
commerce annihilated, and the bank of Amsterdam, the great national re¬ 
source, completely ruined. The peace of Amietis in 1802 restored some 
of the lost colonies to the rejmblic; but liingland kept the important 
island of (!eylon, and France retained several districts for which only an 
insignificant indemnification w'as given. The new war between France 
and Britain destroyed the last hopes of this unhappy country; her colonies 
fell again into the j)owe,r of England, and English ships blockaded the 
Dutch harbours; while to c^unipletc the degi'adation of the unfortunate 
Hollanders, a new constitution was given them by the ejiiperor Napoleon, 
on the I5tli of March 1805, and on the 24th of May 1806 his brother 
Louis Napoleon was declared hereditary king of Holland, under the con¬ 
dition that the crowns of France and Holland w'ere never to be united on 
one head. By this aiTang(%ient Louis remained hereditary constable of 
France, and stood with his children under the law of the impt'rial family 
of France. In Holland he enjoyed without limitation tlui executive 
power, ajid the whole State patronage. The legislative body consisted of 
thirty-(!ight members." But tin! spli>ndour of a royal crowu could not 
blind any eye to the misery of the counti'y; the national debt increased to 
about 1,200,000,000 of florins ; and the merchants subsisted only by means 
of the smuggling trade, c-airied on with England, until the decree of 
Napoleon from Milan, dated the 11th of November 1807, and the Tarif 
of Trianon d(*stroy'ed even this last shadow of commerce. East Friiisland, 
Tever, Kniophausen, and Varel, w'ere united to Holland in the year 1807; 
and on the other hand, the w'holn land between France and the Ma(*se, a 
part of Zeeland, the fortresses of Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, Herzogeiibuscb, 
(iertrudenb(!rg, Midtlelbnrg, and Vliessingen, were given to France. 

The remaining countiy, amounting to only 12,253 square miles, with 
a population of 2,001,416 inhabitants, was taxed to the amount of 
70,000,000 of florins annually to suj)port the expenses of Louis Buona¬ 
parte’s Government. The war with Austria into which this pemr country 
was forced by Napuleon in 1809, and the invasion of Zeeland by the Eng¬ 
lish troops, accelerated the entire rain of the* Dutch, who, in spite of pro¬ 
hibition an<l customhouses, still continued to carry on a smuggling trade 
with England. In 1810, Napoleon convertecl [)art of Brabant, Zeeland, 
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and Guelilcrland, into French departments, whereupon Louis, irritated at 
thus finding himself a mere puppet in the hands of liis brother, abdicated 
in favour of hiii son, and retired into the Austrian tenitory. Napoleon 
dhl not acknowledge the abdication; but nevertheless, by deciee of 9th 
July 1810, united the whole of Holland to the French empire. The ap¬ 
proach of the victorious allied armies excited the Dutch to shake off 
their odious allegiance to France; the movement was general and decisive, 
though bloodless ; the French were driven out of the country, and on the 
2d of December 1813, the Stadtholder William, who had been recalled 
from Kngland, made his triumphant entry into Amsterdam where he was 
received Avith every demonstration of joy. 

United Netherhinds.'] The Spanish or Catholic Netherlands had been 
for two centuries an object of contention between France and Spain. 
The latter power wm finally compelled, by the treaty of the Pyrenees in 
1(5.59, and of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1088, to give up to France the whcjle 
of Artois, ]mrt of Flanders, llennegan, Hainault, Namur, and Luxemburg, 
Avhich were now called the Frenclj Netherlands. The peace of Utrecht 
in 1713 gave the Spanish Netherlands to Austria, after the death of 
(Jiai les 11. The emperor Josepli II. having offended the States of the 
country, consisting of the clergy, the nobility, ami citizens, a rebellion 
broke ont in 1789, and the Austrian troops were driven out of the coun¬ 
try, u'hich Avas d<>clar<!d independent. In 1794 the French reduced the 
Netherlands, Avhicb Avere afterwards ceded to them in the peace of Campo 
Formio, and divided into sev’en depai'tinents. The country remained sub¬ 
ject to France for sixteen years, till after the batth; of Leipzic; and in 
the ("ougress of Vienna by act of the 21st July 1814 it Avas, together 
Avitb the l)ishopric of Liege—(‘xcoirting a small pai’t left to France and 
another given to Austria—united Avitli Holland in tJie kingdom of the 
United Netherlands, of vvliich the sovereignty was given to the Prince 
of Orange, who took the name of William 1. Tlie Orand Duchy of 
Luxemburg Avas likeAvisc given to the king of the Netherlands, to indem¬ 
nify him for the possessions he had in Nassau; but it was declared that 
it ahoidd remain a separate State, and form part of the (T(!rmun confe¬ 
deracy, in which the king holds tlie elev'enth place Avith three votes 
in plenmn. In the second treaty of Pai'is, I'rauce was obliged to give 
up those parts also of the Netherlands which had been left to it by the 
former treaty, together Avith the fortresses of Marienburg and Philippeville. 
By the ti’caty of the 29th of October 1819 the Nethcrlamls renemneed 
all claims on the Cape of Good Hope, the colonies of Demerai'y, Esse- 
quibo, and Rerbice ; ami on the other hand, the colonies which had be¬ 
longed to the Dutch previous to 1794 ; viz. Batavia, the Moluccas, 
Surinam, and St Fiustatius, were restored by Great Britain. 


CHAP. IL—PHYSICAL FEATUllES—FORKSTS—RIVERS—LAKES— 

CANALS—SEA-DYKES. 

The whole of the Netherlands is a low flat country, especially Fland(‘rs 
and Holland, Avhich, as Temple observes, look like the sea in a calm. The 
extreme flatness of the surface in Holland, althcugh exceedingly favour¬ 
able for the cutting of canals, renders the appearance of the country by 
far too uniform, and deprives it of that picturesque beauty of landscape 
Avliich results from the mixture of hills and rallcAs. Scarcely an eminence 
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is to be seen all the way from Utrecht to the frontiers of France; and even 
to the east of that city, the proportion of level country is much greater 
than of that which presents a slight degree of elevation. What is called 
a hill in tin* eastern provinces of Holland, would in any other country be 
considered only as a small sandy hillock. In the northern and western 
parts the country is so low that the surface of the provinces of Groningen, 
Frieslayd, and Holland, is actually below the sea-level; yet the fields are 
carefully cultivated, and preserved from the fury of the ocean waves, 
partly by vast artificial dykes, partly by natural sand-hills or downs. 

Here the imnierous canals intersecting every district in all directions,_ 

the frequency and cleanly r.eatness of the towns,—the innumerable villas 
decorated with the utmost nicety of art,—proclaim the laborious per¬ 
severance and wealth of the inhabitants, who have converted fens and bogs 
and sandy heaths into fi’uitful fields and smiling meadows. In the Nether¬ 
lands, as distinguished from Holland, the farm-houses and cottages of the 
inhabitants have an air of ease and comfort cojTesponding witli the con¬ 
tented and healthy appearance of their jjossessors. That active industry 
wliich will not suffer a weed to grow while it can be eradicated, and turns 
every little patch of garden or orchard-ground to active profit, is no where 
seen to so much advantage as here ; and the I'leniish painters have only 
copied from nature when they represented the cottages of their fatherland 
as embosomed among groupes of trees and thickets. I'liese artificial 
beauties, as j)roots of industry, comfort, and taste, delight the eye of the 
traveller, and compensate for the want of those natural features peculiar 
to other countries. In the soufliern j)rovinces of Hainault, Namur, Liege, 
and Luxemburg, the hills attain a more conshlerahle elevation, particularly 
on the K. si<le of the Meuse, where a branch of the Ardennes entam 
Luxemburg, and peiwitnites as far as I lainault. 

Forests.'] Large and extensive forests arc to he met with in some 
districts of the Netherlands, particularly in the county of Namur, the 
southern parts of Liege and Liixcmhurg, and along the French frontier, 
being remains of the celelfrate<l JWst of ArducHna." The following 
forests still remain in the Netherlands: viz. The forest of Mormaut, between 
the Sambre and Meuse, containing an extent of several leagues. Tlie 
wood of St Amand, on the bonhus of French Flanders, and reaching to 
the neighbourhood of- Valenciennes. Ybe forest of Faigne in Hainault, 
reaching to Mezieres in Champagne. The forest of Soignies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Brussels, containing above 8,000 acres, which usually yielded 
an annual revcuiue of .'>0,000 florins to the Austrian government. The 
forests of Murdal, Zaveiitcrloo, Grotenbout, and Turahout, between Lou¬ 
vain, Brussels and Vilvorden. The forest of Maarlaigne, on the banks of 
the Meuse, Avbicli reaches from Namur to the neighbourhood of Philippe- 
ville. The wood of Nieppe, near the borders of Arras, is the chief forest 
in Flanders, reaching as far as the Lys ; and there is another near Yprea, 
stretching to the north, and containing a gi eat number of abbeys and villages. 
The for<*st of Poodsberg, on the frontiers of Flanders and Hainault, be¬ 
tween Grammont and Lessiiiis, is a large forest, almost of an orbicular 
form. Lastly, the forest of Echterwald, near Arnheim, in Guelderland. 
These numerous and extensive woods supply the Belgians with fuel: 
though there are also coal-mines, particularly in the principality of Liege, 
and in the neighbourhood of Charleroi. They chiefly consist of beech, 

* It was on .his account that tlie duchy of Luxemburg, when under the French 
power, was denominated the department ot the 
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but also contain birches, elms, oaks, and otlier trees, llie oaks, in par¬ 
ticular, seem to find this a favom'ite soil, and are to be seen sprouting- 
freely in situations where the surface appears a light and loose sand. The 
forests of Idainfers were lately much more valuable than at present; for 
all the trees fit for ship-timber have been, in a p’eat measure, cut down: 
first by the llepublicaus, who, before the commencement of 1797, had 
felled n<j fewer than 1,5001,000 trees for the purposes of ship-building; 
and a greater nuir ber were afterwards cut down by Buonaparte’s orders, 
in order to recruit the French navy, and to create a new fleet at Antwei'p. 
ITiero are but few trees in the northern provinces, except Avillows, which 
are abundantly planted on the sides of the cmials and embankments. 

Ilu 'ers.~] If the united NetluTlands are destitute of mountains, those 
gi-and and distinguishing features of nature, they ai’e by no means deficient 
in rivei-s; so that if this kingdom cannot be denominated a land of hills and 
vallc,ys. it may very properly be designated a plat'e of broad rivere and of 
streams, such as the majestic, Kliine, the Maese, the Sclieldt, luul a multi¬ 
tude of smaller streams which-augment those grand rivers. But the flatness 
of tile whole country is such, that the rivers, as if uncertain whither to 
pm*sue their course, roll with tai’dy current, and divide into numerous 
l)ranches before tliey reach the* sea. 

The Hhine.'] The Rhine has undergone great changes in the lotver 
part of its coui-s**, since the* days of Ca‘sar and I'a/'itus; but to enter into 
any <letail res])ecting these changes would be quite out of place in a popular 
work like this, and such of our learned readers as wish to be more par¬ 
ticularly informed concerning the ancient mouths of the Maese and the 
Rhine, the Imula JBrdaimvim, and the Canal of Drnsus, may obtain 
as much satisfaction as the nature of the subject will allow, by consulting 
the learacd (’luvier, D’Anville, and Mannert. The Rhine almost loses 
its name on entering the Netherlands; and at present <Uvides into two 
branches, 5 miles below Enimerick, in the duchy of (’leve. The southern 
branch, under the name of the Waal—the ancient Vnhalis —mns almost 
duo W. till it joins the Maese, to the north of Bois le Due. Tlie nor¬ 
thern branch, after proceeding a small distance to the N.W., is divided 
into two streams at Arnheim. The branch called the Leek, nins W. anil 
joins the eastern branch of the Maese, a little to the east of Rotterdam. 
The other brancli called tlie Yssel, runs north, and falls into the Zuyderaee 
at Campen. 

The Maese.^ Tlie Meuse, or Maese as it is called by the Dutch and 
(Germans, rises in the neighbourhood of Langres, near tlie village of Meuse, 
wbii^h is reckoned the highest ground in France, and from which the Seine, 
the Aube, the Marne, the Saone and the Maese. flow in different direc¬ 
tions to the sea. The Maese waters, in its tdrtuous course through France, 
Stenay, Verdun, Sedan, Doucherry, Me/ieres, and Charleville ; and enter¬ 
ing the Dnited Netherlands at Givet, rails between it and Charlenioiit; 
passes by Namur, where it receives the Sambre; by Huy and Liege, 
where it receives the Ourthe from Luxembutg;; by Maestricht and Rber- 
monde, where it is joined by tlie liber; pursues its course to Venloo, 
Grave, and Battenlmrg; and thence proceeds in a western direction, till it 
divides itself into two branches. The southern* hranch joins the Waal, 
forming with it the Isle of Bommel, and thus united, passes hy Gorcuni 
to Dort, wliere it is again divided, one branch joining the Leek on tlie 
north, by means of the Meuse. Of the southern branch which pursues 
a western coui’se, a small branch runs south into that arm of the north sea 
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called the Haiiug-Vliet; while the main branch continuing its western 
c'ourse, falls into the sea at Briel, in the Isle of Voorne. Below (xorcuni, 
the Meuse by its divided channels forms many islands, the chief of which 
are Ysselmonde, Stryen, and Yoorne. The comparative course of this 
river, through the United Nethcrlaiitls, from Givet to the Briel, is 250 
British miles. It retains its name during the whole of its course, and has 
in vulgar speech usurped the honours due to the majestic Rhine. If we 
weni to speak or write correctly, tlie mstuaries or mouths of the Maese, 
should be styled those of the Rhine; though the peoph.. accustomed to 
the ancient and more northern egress of this grand river, have continued 
to prefer tradition to fact, and consequently have denominated that the 
Maese, which in point of fact should be called the Rhine. ,The Leek 
and Waal must he regarded as mouths of tlie Rhine, though after their 
junction below the Isle of Bomnitd, they are commoidy styled the Maese; 
while in just and precise geography, it would he said, that the Maese now 
falls into the Rhine on the E. side of the Isle of Bomniel. That branch 
of the Rhine, which runs through GueldeHand, and falls into the Zuy- 
<Iersee at Canipen, is called the Yssel, from a conipai-atively small stream 
of that name, which rises in thi! bishopric of Munster, and running a NW. 
course, falls into this branch of the Rhine at Duisburg. 

The Scheldt.~\ The Scheldt, or Schehh*, called I’Escaut by the French, 
rises in Picardy out of a small lake, <ni(“ mile east of Beaurevoir. It passe,s 
by Canibray, Bouchain, Valenciennes—where it begins to be navigable, 
for boats—Conde, Tournay, Oudenarde, (ihent, Denderinondii and Ant¬ 
werp. It divides into two branches below Fort Lillo. One of these, 
called the Eastern Scheldt, flows by Bergen-op-zoom; the other, the Wes¬ 
tern Scheldt, proceeds to Flushing; and both of these branches, after form¬ 
ing several islands, fall into the (jerraan ocean. These, islands are called 
the isles of Zeeland. The Scheldt is joined by the Sedh;, a little above 
Denain; the Saussel, at Bouchain; the Scarpe, at Mortague; tin; Lys, at 
Ghent; and the Dendcr, at Deiidcrnionde. Tin* most of these tributary 
streams rise in the county of Artois, at no groat degrci* of (‘h'vation. The 
whole course of the Scheldt may be estimated at 150 British miles, ivith- 
out including the windings of the stream. It has a very large volunn* of 
water, considering the shortness of its course, being at Aiitwerj) 2100 
feet broad, and 30 fe'et deep at low water. 'Hie tide rises 1.5 feet, and 
runs up as far as Ghent, 30 British miles of <lii'eet <listance above Ant¬ 
werp. The Ems, where it falls into the Dollart, belongs to the Nether¬ 
lands. • The Mosel or Moselle, touches the eastern boundaries of Luxem¬ 
burg. There are also the Yser, the Blaokwater, the Ilunse, and the Fivel. 
Almost all these rivers ai'o navigable, and connei’ted togetlior by numerous 
canals, which intersect the whole of the northern and the greater j>art of 
tlie southern divisiorts of the kingdom. 

Lalces.~\ I'here ai’e tio lakes in the ei-devant Austrian Netherlands, 
but there are some in Holland. It has been supposed that the Zuydei-see, 
which occupies 1207 square miles, was originally a large fresh water lake; 
and that the lake Flevm of Tacitus was what is now lermr‘d the southern 
part of the Zuydersee. The circumstance of this southern part of that 
inland sea being much deeper than the northem part, which is extremely 
shallow, strengthens this conjecture. In the days of Tacitus, the Issel 
or Y'ssel was connected with the Rhine by the canal of Drusus; but this 
^nal being neglected, the Rhine joined the Issel with such force, that 
the confluent stream increased the lake of Flevo to a great extent; and 
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instead of a river of the same name, which ran formerly 50 Roman miles 
from that lake to the sea, there was opened that wide gulf which now 
forms ^he entrance or northern part of the Zuydersee. The Huarlemer 
meer or lake of Haerlem is about 15 British miles in length, and about one 
half of that extent in breadth, occupying 16,000 English acres. There 
are a great number of lakes in Friesland, but none of them are large. 
The Dollart between Groningen and the Hanoverian province of East 
Friesland, occupies about 60 square miles, and was fonned by two suc¬ 
cessive irruptions of the sea in 1277 and 1287. 

Inland Navigation.'] The Netherlands, but especially Holland, abound 
in canals, the cutting of which is greatly facilitated by the extreme flatness 
of the surfa»‘-e, and the multitude of small streams intersecting the country 
in all directions. Some of them are as old as the tenth century; and 
the I'xisting government is anxious to keep them in repair. The chief of 
the ^deinish canals ai'c those of Bruges and Brussels. The canal of 
Bruges leads to Ghent, and is branched out into a number of other 
canals which conduct the traveller to Sluys, Blankenberg, Ostend, F’urnes, 
Nienport, Dunkirk, Dixmuyde, Menin, Ypres. The canal between 
Bi’ug(\s and Ostend, cames vessels of 300 tons burden up to Bruges. 
'I'hat between Bruges and Ghent was dug by the celebrates! S])anish 
general, Spinola, and is 24 miles in length, llie canal of Brussels, is 
drawn from the Seiine, which niiis through the city, to the Scheldt at Ru- 
}>elnionde, 15 miles distance, and was exe«‘uted by the orders of the emperor 
C'-harles V., and his son Philip. The charge amounted to 1,300,000 
dollars. From Brussels to Rupelmonde, the canal has a descent of 40 
f(‘et. In Holland, the canals .are as numerous as the roads; and by means 
of these an extensive inland commerce is not only carried on through the 
whole ctiuntvy, but, as they commuuicatt! with the Uhine and other large 
rivers, the productions of the whole earth are conveyed at comparatively 
small expensi into the interior of Germany and the Netherlands.* The 
usual way of travelling is by covered boats, called trecksi'hmftw or track- 
boats, <lragged along the canals in away similar to that which is practised 
on the (jlreat Canal between Glasgow an<l Grangemouth. Tluvse vessels 
contain tw'o apartments, the upjier one called the ro<if, being neatly fitted 
up, and appropriated to the best company; the roof holds from 8 to 12 
persons; the inferior apartment from 40 to .50. A treckschuyt moves 
j)recisely at the rate of 4 English miles an hour. In winter, when the canals 
are frozen, it is usual for the country-girls to bring the produce of the dairy 
to market, in baskets on their heads, skaiting the whoh* w’ay. Near 
Amsterdam and other large cities, the traveller is astonished at viewing 
the effects of an extensile and flourishing commerce Here the canals 
are bordered for miles by elegant jileasure grounds and country-houses, 
indicative of the extraordinaiy wealth and comfort, of the inhabit.nnts. 
'I’he total of the hydraulic, works between the Dollart and the Scheldt, 
have been estimated by a competent judge, to have cost £306,000,000 
sterling, and form, in so small a country, a most astonishing monument of 
human industry. 

Great Dutch Canal.] lids is one of the most stupendous works of 
the kind in existence. Its object is to afford a passt^e for large vessels 
from Amsterdam to tlie sea. This city has 40 feet of water in the road 
in front of its port, but the Pampsis or bar iu the Zuydersee, seven miles 
below, luw oidy a depth of 10 feet, and hence all ships of any considerable 
burden have lo unload part of their »‘argocs with lighters before they enlex* 
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the port. As the sea in question is full of shallows, all ordinary means 
of improving the access to the port were necessarily ineffectual, and the 
resolution was at length adopted of cutting a canal from the town to the 
Holder, the northmost point of the pn»vince of Holland. The t/istance 
between the extreme points is 41 English miles, hut the length of the 
canal is about .50-^. The breadth at the surface of the water is 
English or 130 Uliinlaud feet; the breadth at bottom 36; the depth 30 
feet 9 inches. l<ike the Dutch canals genemlly, its level is that of the 
high tides of the sea, from which it receives its supply of water. The 
only locks it requires, of course, are two tide-locks at the tsxtremities; 
but there are, besides, two sluices with flood-gates in the intermediate 
space. It has only 18 draw-bri«lgt>s in its whole length. The locks and 
sluices are double, that is to say, there are two in tlie breadth of the 
cariid; and their construction and workmanship arc excellent. Tlnjy ai'c 
built of brick for economy, but bands of limt'stone are intei’posed at in¬ 
tervals, and these project about an inch beyond the bri<;k, to protect it 
from abrasion by the sides of the vessels. There is a broad towing-path 
on each side, and the canal is wide enough to admit of one frigate passing 
another.-^ 

Sm-Dykes.'] As the coast of Holland is remarkably flat, especially 
from the islands of Zeeland to the Texel, the Dutch are at inflnite expense 
and labour in making and repairing dykes and embankments to prcwent 
the encroacbinents of the sea, and those dreadful inundations to which 
the country is i;ometinies subjected from the height aiul violence of the 
tides acting upon a sliore unusually and iinifomdy flat and Ioav. These <lykes 
aumudly employ more men than all the corn of the province, of Holland can 

^ The intpllii'ent Scottish journalist from whom wp have taken the account of this 
great work, and who we believe first iritrofluced it, with the exception of a few passing 
notices of travellers, to the atteution of the British public, adds : “ Tiie line Avhich the 
canal fellows may be easily traced on a map of tlullaud. From the river Ye at Amster¬ 
dam, it proceeds north to Purmerend, thence west to Alkmaar Lalte, theiiee north by 
Alkmaar to a point wilhin two miles of the coast, near Petten, and iteontinncs to run 
Tiearly parallel to the coast from this point to the llelder, where it joins the sea, at the 
fine harbour of Niewediep, formed within the last thirty yc.irs. At the latter place 
there is a powerful steam-engine for supplying the canal with tvater during neap tides, 
and other purposes. 'I'hc time spent in tracking vessels from the fielder to Amsterdam, 
is 18 hours. The llelder point is the only spot on the shores of Holland that has deep 
water; and it owes this-advantage to the island of Texel opposite, which, by contract¬ 
ing the cominiinicatiun between the German Ocean and the Zuydersce to a breadth of 
a mile, produces a current which scours and deepens the channel. Immediately opposite 
the Helder there is 100 feet of water at high tides, and at the shallowest part of the bar 
to the westward there arc 27 feet. In the same way, the artificial mound which runs 
into the lake nr river Ye, opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the water-way to about 
1000 feet, keeps a depth of 40 feet in the iwrt (at high water), while above<and below 
there is only 10 or 12. The canal was begun in 1810, and finished in l82.i. The cost 
was estimated at ten or twelve millions of iloriiis, or about one million stei ling. If tre 
e,ompiite the magnitiuh of this canal by the cubic contents of its bed, it is the greatest 
we believe in the tvurid'—unless some of the Chinese cmlah be exceptions. The volume 
of water which it contains when filled, or the pnsm dc rempliksa^e, is twice as great u.s 
that of the N'ew York canal, or the canal of Languedoc, and two and a half times as 
great its that of the ('aledonian eanal, if wc include only those jMirts of the latter which 
bare been cut with human labour. We have not heard what returns it yields; but we 
may safely assume that for some years it will not he a profitable concern. Kven in 
Holland where interest is low, it would re(|uire tolls to the amount of L..')(),()00 per 
annum to cover interest and expenses. We find from the Bultelia des 6'cict(t'c.«, that 
1982 shi[>M entenid the port of Amsterdam in 1827. Most of the small ones would 
probably lake the old route by the Zuydersee, but supposing lOUO to have gone 
through the canal, it would be necessary that they should pay l.,60 each of toll for 
passing in and returning, to make up the sum we have mentioned. With the heavy 
ships, howet'er, the saving of lighterage tvuuld probably be a full comiteiisatioii for this 
expenditure. 'I'o vessels leaving Amsterdam, which former]y were often detained in 
(he Zuydersee t>y adverse winds lor weeks, the canal must lie extre-mrlv useful.” 
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maintain. They are usually 30 feet high, and 70 feet broad at the bottom; 
and are made of the roughest clay, fenced on the land-side with wood 
and stone, and on that next the sea with mats of rushes and flags staked 
down as high as the tide usually rises, or with sea-weed, which prevents 
the water from sapping and undermining the body of the dykes. In 
North Holland, during violent stonns, they clap sail-cloth on tlu! outside 
of their dykes. However, in spite of all their labour, the sea is still 
gaining on the coast. From the Holder to the Hook of Holland at the 
mouth of the Maese, a distance of 73 miles, thougii the violence of the 
waves is curbed by a continued row of downs or sandy hillocks, between 
which and tlie sea lies the finest sand-flat irii the world, and the water is 
so shallow that in calm weather pereons may wade a great way w’ithout 
being obliged to swim, yet even these dowms an; disappearing, as a great 
part of the land has been washed away. In the interior pai’ts of Holland 
and (Tuelderland, they are likewise exposed to inundations su’ising from 
anotlier cause, viz. the melting of the snow in the Alpine, country of Swit- 
z(>rland, which swelling the Rhine and its tributaiy mountain-streams, 
floats down gi-eat quantities of ice into Holland, where the banks of the 
river being low, ami the country flat, the inhabitants are forced to raise 
embankments to prevent mundation. But sometimes the masses of ice, 
from the slowness of the cuiTent, and from th«< ice continuing long at the 
/uydei-see and the mouths of the Waal and Li'ck, are gorged, and an in¬ 
undation ensues in spite of artificial «>mbankments, as happened in 1638, 
when the ice of the Rhine broke down the Yssel dyke near ITtrecht, and 
laid a great ])art of Holland under water. The Dutch are also subjected 
to inundations of another kind occasioned by the making of p«*Ht or turf, 
the only fuel Avhich is us»*d in Holland. In order to attain good p<‘at, it 
must be dug from the bottom of the pit, and afterwards dried. The holes 
are of coui-se immediately filled with water; and in some j>arts the peat 
is dug to the depth of twelve feet or more. Tlje ])art of the land which 
is thus taken out and filled with water must be sniTouiided with a dyke to 
prevent it from flowing over the neighbounng fields, which are often dug 
out and drained again, and are sometimes ^0 feet below the surface of the 
water which stands against the surrounding tlykes. For want of proper 
regulations, an immense deal of peat and earth has been tlms lifted, and 
its place is now filled by large lakes and sheets of water, which in 
stormy weather are very dangerous, though the, dykes surrounding them 
are in g«)od repair. As the Dutch are forced by a necessity strong as that 
of self-preservation to keep the dykes in good order, they have a college 
or board of dyke-commissioners, whose duty it is to su|)erintend the whole 
end)ankmeats of the country, and interior colleges all over the country, 
which are obliged to report from time to time to the high huiurd on the 
condition of the dykes and embankments in their district. 


CHAP. HI.—CMMATE—SOIL AND AGRICULTUKE—PRODUCTIONS 
—FISHERIES—MINERALS—COMMERCE—MEASURES. 

Climate.'] While the climate of the southern part of the United 
Netherlands considerably resembles that of the soutli of England, and is 
more moist than warm,—the climate of Holland, from the ahuiulance of 
its rivers and canals, is cold and humid. This circumstance is increased 
in Holland by the north-easterly udnds which prevail during winti?r, and 
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which brin{; from the frozen regions of northern Europe a degree of cliil- 
ness unknown in Britain. The Zuy<lersee, Avith tlie principal ports upon 
the coast, are frozen iluring several months in winter, and in some years 
the rivers are so frozen tis to bear the passage of common ami heavy- 
loaded wj^(gou8 across them. TJie climate of the Netherlands is very 
licalthy ; but that of Holland from its humidity is unfavourable to longe¬ 
vity, an(l few of the Dut<'h arrive at a great age. Taking the average of 
life among ourselves, in round numbers, at .50 years; in Holland, accor¬ 
ding to Dr Maccullocb, it is only 25. Thi‘ sudden transitions from heat 
to c«>ld, and from cold to heat, augment the unhealthiness of the climate ; 
and occasion fevers, pleurisies, anti scorbutic complaints, 'riie most plea¬ 
sant time of the year is the months of Sejitember and October. The 
largest quantity of rain and snoAv generally falls in .January. Though the 
air of the interior of the South Netherlands is healthy, yet upon the coast 
of Flanders, and the mouths of the Scheldt, the climate is remarkably moist 
and unhealthy, as our soldiere fatally experienced in the Walcheren expe¬ 
dition. Yet consumptions are not coinmon in Hollutid, as the Dutch am 
in the habit of suiting their clothing to the changes of the climate. 

Soil find Airrirnlture.'] The soil of the Netherlands is generally a 
rich sandy loam, sometimes interapersed with (ields of clay, but more fre¬ 
quently with large tracts of sand. Tin; science of agricultun! has for ages 
been successfully cultivated in this quarU'r, which Avas long esU'emed the 
garden of Europe, although 800 or 1000 years ba<;k the Low C<mntries 
were covereil Avith one uninterrupted forest, giving place here and th<!re, t(» a 
bsirren heath or morass. Almost all travellers give praise li> the FU'inish 
farmers for their skill in agi'icnlture, and point out many advantages which 
Flemish husbandry has over that of England. The excellent clover— 
whicli here seems indigenous—and the clean crops of flax, barley'^, and oats, 
deservedly attracted the attention of tourists. The Flemish farmers never 
alloAvthe land to lie in fallow, the purposes of which maybe acc,omplished 
by croj)s of turnips, rape, beans, and clover, Avhich not oidy destroy the 
Aveeds, but enrich the soil. In Brabant the usual way of improving waste 
or barren land is by soAving it AA'ith flax-seed, accompanied Avith clover, 
Avhich is in such cases nun;h more luxuriant than Avhen s<»wed with the 
cerealia, yielding a heavy <>rop a few months after it is sown, and two, and 
sometimes even thixst still more abundant crops the next year, by the aid 
of a ttip-dressiiiff. The abundance of clov«*r and turnips e.nables the Fle¬ 
mish farmer to maintain a great number of cattle, principally <-ows. Be¬ 
twixt Antwerp and (Ihent, a distance of move than 30 1‘inglish miles, 
every third or fourth field is sown with flax, which by the application 
of liquid manure and oil-cakes, often produces a retuni of £50 per acr<!. 
A late traveller describes the cottages of the Flemings as neat and com-, 
fortable compai'ed with those of our OAvn country, and the garden and 
orchard which usually surround them give them an air of Cfise and com¬ 
fort far preferable to the dull and uninviting appearance of a Scottish cot¬ 
tage. The humidity and coldrujss of the Dutch climate are unfavourable 
to the (uillivation of grain. Tlie corn raised in Holland is iusuflicient for 
the horne-consurnption, but the productions of the daiiy afford am[)le 
means for ptirchasing the requisite quantity of grain. By far the greatest 
part of the land is laid out in pasturage, a purpose for which it seems 
admirably ada(»t<‘<l. By draining the hogs and marahes, exc-cdlcnt meadows 
are <’reate<l, njion which li‘an (lerman and Dutch cattle can Ih* fattened to 
a vJtst size. The coavs seem originally from Holstein ; and the utmost 
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attention is paid to their warmth and cleanliness, so that eren in summer, these 
animals appear in the meadows clothed with apparently ludicrous cave to 
keep oft’ the flies which infest them. The cows do not yield so lai^e a 
quantity of milk as many of our English cows; but from the butter and 
cheese they produce, it appears to be of richer quality. The annual pro¬ 
duce of each cow in South Holland is calcnlated at 78 pounds of butter, 
and 180 of cheese.'* On receding from the coast, and approaching the 
German frontier, the husbandry assumes the character of that of the mid¬ 
land counties of England. 

The landlords and tenants are exceedingly careful to improve their 
lands and follow a proper system of rotatitm, and above all to enrich the 
soil by manure, which isf cai’efully collected by a variety of processes. 
In fa<;t, the Dutch, by unwearied and jierseveriiig industry, have conquered 
almost every disadvantage of climate, soil, and territory. The air and 
watty are both equally bad,—the soil naturally produces scarcely any thing 
but peat,—and tweti the very possession of this soil is disputed by the sea, 
which is constantly endeavouring to reclaim it as its own,—and yet the 
labours of the patient Dutchmen have rendered their small, boggy, and 
insignificant territory, one of the richest spots in Europe. Besides wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, peas«!, beans, ami buck-wheat; madder, rape-seed, hops, 
tobacco, cloier-seed, mustard-seed, flax, hemp, ]joppy-oil, and some other 
])ro<lnctions are raised both for home-consumplion and exportation. The 
scienc(* of hoi’ticulture is also much cultivated in Molland ; and there is a 
neatness and degree of taste displayed in their gai’dens and orchards, that is 
scarcely to be found in any other part of Europe. Com is gi'own only in 
a feiv districts, and is of veiy inferior (piality. 

Animal Ki}igdom.'\ In the articles of zoology and botany nothing 
wiirthy of particular notice occurs. Game is rare, and entirely wanting 
in the northern province'^, with the exception of hares and rabbits. Wolves 
are sometimes seen in Luxemburg. The Dutch aw*, iuinually visitetl by 
great numbei-s of storks about tlie mul of February, which build and hatch 
on the chimneys in towns as well as villages. They take flight with their 
young, about the beginning of August, and go to Africa, whencti they 
reinrn in spring to Holland. \ast numbers of aquatic fowls, as wild 
geese, wild ducks, and herons, feed in the channels ainl marshes about the 
end of autumn, or beginning of winter. Domestic fowls abound especially 
in Holland, where about tlu^ feast of St Mai-tin of Tours, they liave pai- 
ticular markets lor selling geese, when the poorest p«*asant will b*? siwe 
to hav(i one for his family. The sJmres of the Netherlands abound in fish 
of all kinds, and the moutlis of the. Maese and I.eck in Holland. Shell¬ 
fish, oysters, and lobst(*i-s, are very plentiful. The henings seem inrt to 
b(‘ natives ol the Dutch shore, but come from tin* northern ocean, and are 
cliiefly brought to Flaerdingen, a port to the west of Rott<*rdam, once so 
not(*d that the earls of Holland were firet mentioned by the title of earls 
of Flaerdingen. 

C? _ 

Fishfiries.'^ The hewing-fishery, long called with propriety tin* gold 
mine of Holland, was canied on so early as the 12th century ; but the ait 

* North and South Holland, Gi’<)nin$<i‘n, and Utrecht, make together 140,000.000 lbs. 
of cheese annually, the home consumption of which does not exceed 7,000,000 lbs. or 
~th. This large quantity at its average price i>roduces £1,800,000 sterling annually. 
The value of llie butter manufactured is about S4>,000,000 guilders, or about £2,000,000 
sterling more, of which their own consumption amounts to tuth, thus leaving a sur- 
]>lu8 of £1,800,000 sterling aiituially. During the last 40 years, these simple produc 
tious of tile soil have amounted at several times to nigh £7,000,000 in one year. 
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of furing and ban-elling tbcHe fisli was first (liscoverod by Boukelz in 131b 
In 1610, 3,000 busses maimed by 50,000 fishermen, were employed in it: 
besides 9,000 boats and 160,000 persons who were occupied in transpoi't- 
ing, curing, and selling the fish, which then yielded a yearly revenue to 
the country of £2,500,000. In the middle of the 18th century the, fishery 
was at its height, an<l employed 100,000 fishermen. In 1780 the number 
of vessels employed in this trade were reduced to 200, in consequence of 
the increasing attention which Britain and other maritime nations paid to 
their own fislierii^s. They now employ \out 20,000 families, and 200 
busses. On the decline of the herring-fishery, the industrious Dutch 
directed their capital to the more distant and precar ms whale-fishery. The 
total gross produce of the Dutch fisjieries is about £1,000,000 annually. 

Minerals.'] So flat a country as the United Netherlantls, cannot be 
supposed to be prolific in minerals; and in Holland particularly, minerals 
are totally urdviiown. However, in the S. and S.F.. districts of^ the 
United Netherlands, as Namur, Liege, Limburg, and Luxemburg, mines of 
copper, iron, lead, and marble exist. Those huge blocks of hewn stone, 
of the most beautiful grey' colour and closest grain, which were employed 
by Buonaparte in facing the large and deep basins which he constnicted at 
Antwerj), and which gmierally weighed fi’om two to four tons each, were 
all brought by water from the quarries of Charlerois,—a distance of 60 
British miles from Antwerp. Coal also abounds in the neighbourhood of 
Charlerois, and very large mines of it exist in tlie county of Liege. Iron 
and slate abound in Hainault. French ingenuity was much exerted in 
im])roving the operations carried on in the numerous and extensive coal¬ 
mines in the bishopric of Liege, whilst it fonned a department of the 
empire. The turf cominoidy used for fuel amounts to 12,000,000 of tons, 
valued at £500,000 annually.—There are no minei-al springs of impoitance 
in Holland. The only valuable mineral waters are those of Spa, in the 
eastern quarter of Liege, discovered in the 14th century. 

History of Dutch Trade and Commerce.] The commerce and manu¬ 
factures of the late Austrian Netherlands wore for a long time the most 
flourishing in Europe ; but declined rapidly from the moment in which 
they passed from the mild sway of the house of Burgundy to the iron 
sceptre and viceregal government of .Spain. Other causes, such as fondgn 
com]) 0 tition, and the establishment of political and religious liberty in the 
Seven United Provinces, contributed to exalt Amsterdam upon the ruins 
of Antwerp. This la,st city en joyed a vast commerce in the 16th century. 
In 1550, its wealth Avas com]mted at 133,000,000 of florins, or above 
£13,000,000 sterling, besidc's the contents of its bank. In the ilays of 
Cuierdardino, when in its most palmy state, it contained above 200,000 
inhabitants ; and above 2,500 vessels might be, seen lying together at one 
time in the roads,—400 came up with one tide,—and it was usual for 500 
to go and come in a day ; 200 waggons daily arrived with passengers from 
the neighbouring countries, and 1000 weekly from Germany, the Hanse 
towns, Lorraine, and France. Above 10,000 carts were weekly employed 
in land-carriage ; and 500 coaches were, maintained by the people of for¬ 
tune and quality. The exchange—which in its day was the first in Eu- 

* Even during Koniitn sway the inhiibitants of Arras and several other Freneh eities 
were twlehrated for the inhiiiifaetnre of ivoollen cloths. At a later period, under the 
emperor Charlenntfriu, a present of tine linen and of woollen cloths, sent to the Caliph 
ot Eairdrfd, was deemed to display a high specimen of the industry and skill of tJie 
western world. 
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rope—cost above 300,000 crowns; it was 180 feet long, and 140 broad, 
and was supported by 43 pillars of blue marble. But the iron sway and 
bigotted policy of Ferdinand, duke of Alva, paralyzed all this commercial 
activity ; and the treaty of Munster, in 1648, by which the mouth of the 
Scheldt was in effect shut to the citizens of Antwerp, completed the ruin 
wJiich Alva began,~BO that the port was without ships,—^tlie exchange 
without merchants,—and two-thirds of the city without inhabitants. When 
tlie French republicans had conquered the Netherlands and incorporated 
them witli France, the opening of the Scheldt was one of their first cares. 
A canal was also ordered to be made for joining the Rhine, the Maese, 
and the Scheldt; and magnificent dock-yar<l8 were afterwards constructed, 
together witli a large quay. When the Dutch obtained independence, 
Europe was just emerging from the gloom of ten centuries. Igniirance and 
despotism stood arrayed in eveiy dreadful form to repress the growing 
spirit of political and religious freedom, and to extinguish the rising light; 
they had felt oppn^ssion, and had suffered much in the straggle, and thus 
they leanit the value of a just administi-ation and rational liberty. ITie 
lesson was not lost on them ; as in too many cases, it has been upon man- 
knid ; they established a government amongst themselves, in order to secure 
that freedom for which they had so long and so vigorously contended, and 
upon it they constructed a system of civil and religious liberty unmatched 
at that time in Europe. To the fens and swamps of Holland, therefore, 
however physically uninviting, the discontented and the persecuted hurried 
from every quarter to enjoy that freedom which fairer climes yielded them 
not; the l*uritans from England, the Huguenots from France, the W'al- 
loons from the Netherlands, and the Protestants from Germany and Poland, 
hastened hither, and brought with them, if not wealth, something which 
was more valuable,, the love of social liberty and habits of imlustry." Their 
maritime situation pointed out the path by which that industry could must 
successfully pursue its objct-t, and the Dutch became, what the Americans 
lately were, the earners of Europe. The Umte,d Provinces were now the 
gi'and magazine of the continent, and goods were sometimes purchased here 
cheaper than in the countries where they were produced. But though the 
Dutch traded with eveiy part of the world, their intercouree with paiti- 
culai* nations was earned on chiefly by separate poits, which thus became 
remarkable for what was called their particular staple. According to Sir 
William Temple, Flushing was distinguished by the West Indian trade; 
Middleburg for French wines ; Ferwerd by the Scottish staple ; Dort by 
the Englisli staple, and Rhenish wines; Rotterdam by the English and 
Scotch tmde at large, and by French wines; Leyden by the manufactui’e 
of all sorts of stufts, silk, hair, gold, and silver; Haerlem by linen, mixed 
stuffs, and flowers ; Delft by beer, ami Dutch porcelain ; Saardam by the 
building of ships ; Enchuysen and Maeslandsluys by the heiriiig fishing ; 
Friesland by the Greerdand trade; and Amsterdam by that of the East 
Indies, Spain, and the MetliteiTanean.—The trade of Holland fast rose upon 
the, ruins of tliat of Aittweip ami Portugal; and the commerce of England 
being yet in its infancy presented no rival to Dutch enterprise. Meanwhile, 
the merchants of Antwerp, disgusted by the oppressive measures of Philip 
il. of Spain, expatriated themselves, and settled in great numbera at Am¬ 
sterdam ; where, having con’espondence with most of the tmlhig cities, 
they began t«i fit out ships, to revive, if possible, that general commerce 
which they had formerly can ied on fiiom Antweip. But as that was im¬ 
practicable, without dealing in East Indian commodities, they attempted 
li G 
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the method of sending vessels under neutral colours to purchase them at 
the port of Lisbon, then under the dominion of Spain. But the Spanish 
ministers soon put an entire stop to this traffic, by confiscating the Dutch 
ships at Lisbon and imprisoning their seamen. The Dutch, thus deprived 
of all hopes of obtaining Indian commodities through neutral bottoms, were 
forced to betake themselves to the direct trade with India; and it has been 
observed by one of their writers, that if the Spaniai'ds had not seized tlieir 
ships, and exposed their persons to the rigour of the inquisition, they had 
probably never extende<l their navigation beyond the Baltic, the'Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the countries of France, England, and Spain. They first 
attempted a pass^e to India by the N. E. but failed, as all others have done 
since. While thus fruitlessly engaged, a new and unexpected accident 
turned their thoughts quite another way. One of their seamen, named 
Cornelius Houtman, was amongst the number of those who were seized at 
Lisbon, in 1594. This man possessed an enterprising genius, and being 
allowed some liberty in his captivity, he employed it in conversing with the 
Portuguese, and in making inquiries as to the route they held in their East 
India voyages, the places to which they traded, and their manner of dealing 
with the natives; and thus obtained a fund of information, before the 
Spanish government were awai'e of his intentions. On his return to Am¬ 
sterdam, he was appointed commander of the first Dutch ships that were 
fitted out for the Indian commerce, which sailed, four in number, from the 
Texel, in 1595, and returned in two years and four months after a pros¬ 
perous voyage. This success animated the Dutch to more extensive en- 
teiqjriscs; and the foundation of the Dutch East India company was laid 
on the 20th of March 1002, by a charter ft'om the States. A capital of 
6,600,000 florins was subscribed, and tlivided into 22,000 shares of .‘1000 
florins, being 500 pounds Flemish, or somewhat less than £250 sterling. 
Of this capital, more than one-half was subscribed by the city of .imster- 
dam; a sixth by Z«!cland; and Delft, Rotterdam, Hooi-n, and Enchuysen, 
subscribed the r<‘st. Having wrested the Spice Islands out of the hamts 
df the Portuguese, this company soon became ricli and powerful by the 
acquisition; and enjoyed the monopoly of the spice-trad.* for more than 
loo years. In the course of eight years from their first (istablishment, 
they augmented their capital to 30,000,000 florins; and such was too 
growing prosperity of the company, that the original shares rost to 1 OOi) 
per cent.; oi', in other words, a share of 3000 florins, was actually so!il 
for 30,000 florins. The value of Indian stock fluctuated much aci-ording 
to political circumstances. Before the war ol 1672, it was sold at the 
rate of 650 per cent.; during that war it fell to 250 per cent, and rose 
again after the peace. The dividends in latter times did not indeed equal 
those in the earlier stages of that commerce ; but taking it upon an aver- 
the proprietors divided annually 20 per cent, upon their capital, from 
the firat date of their charter. In tluf course of 130 years, the company 
divided a sum of 130 millions of florins, or more than £18,000,000 ster¬ 
ling. The annual profits of the Indian commertie, were estimated at 
12,700,000 florins; and the trade of Japan yiehled 2,000,000 florins more. 
It was always a pait of their mercantile policy, never to overstock the 
market with Indian commodities, that the sales might not lower the price 
too much ; they even sometimes humt great quantities of spices upon this 
principle, and limited the growth of the spice-plants, in the Spice Islands, 
that no more might be brought to market than was just sufficient to satisfy 
the demand. 'Fhc Dutch East India Company have enjoyed the sole 
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monopoly of the ti-adc to Japan, since tlic expulsion of their hated rivals 
the Poituguese, and the utter extirpation of the Japanese converts. They 
obtained this monopoly by means the most disgraceful to their character 
as Christians; and maintain it by submitting to the most abject com¬ 
pliances with Japanese tyranny and jealousy. The Indian commerce, 1 
when in its zenith, employed 15,000 sailors in constant pay; and 180 ships, 
from 30 to 60 guns, were stationed as a naval force in different ports to pro¬ 
tect their commerce. The States General derived a gi'eat revenue from the 
compai^,—a duty of 3 per cent, being laid upon all exports, bullion ex- f 
cepted; and at eveiy renewal of the charter a handsome bonus was given, 
sometimes amounting to several millions of guilders. The Dutch West 
India Company was incorpoiated in 1621, but the shares did not pay nearly 
so well as those of the East India Company,—the proprietors dividing no 
more upon their stock than 2^ per cent. Tlie Dutch West India islands, 
tlujugh of little consequence as agi'icnltnnil colonies, were of much use to 
the national trade. The general neutrality of Holland in the wars between 
France, Spain, and England, caused the otheiwisc insignificant islands of 
Cluracoa and St Eustatia to become the general depots of the produce of 
tfu» French and Spanish West Indies, from whence it was shipped under 
the Dutch flag for Europe. Of the Dutch colonies on the continent of 
America, Surinam alone was of consequence for its exports of sugar, coffee, 
and cotton. Uesides other objects, the Dutch settlements on 'the west 
coasts (if Africa supplied above 12,000 slav(*s annually. But when the 
adv(»ntiti(jus circumstances that favoiiriul the Dutch power and wc^iilth, gra¬ 
dually ceased to operate, their trade and commerce began to decline. The 
h'rench, the Dani’s, the Swedes, and ah(»ve all the English, became their 
rivals in the commerce of the East; and increasing competition naiTowed 
their sales and diminished their profits. Even in the days of Sir W. T(!mple, 
their commerce was beginning to decline in consequence of the p<.‘ace of 
Munster, in 1648, by which other nations were left at liberty to follow 
th(*ir own interests, and apply themselves to commerce!. But the gi'eatest 
blow to their trade wsis occasioned by tin* insane policy of the Louvestcin 
faction, which r-uccessively embroiled them with the most poAverful of all 
their i omnn reial rivals,—(Tivat Britain. The opposition of that party to 
the Stadiliolder, and their jealousy of Great Britain and Pmssia as his 
partisans, naturally led them to look to France for support; and when the 
Freiivii, having successfully defeated the allies, were on the very borders 
(if the country, to throw themselves completely into the arms of France. 
This infatunt(!d act consummated the ruin of Dutch trade ; as it necessar¬ 
ily involved Holland in a war Avith her powerful commercial rival, Avhich 
gradually but rapidly annihilated her foreign commerce, and destroyed her 
once poAverfiil navy, which in 1784 consisted of 40 ships of from 50 to 70 
guns, 43 frigates, and 11 sloops of war. The empire which the Dutch, 
by extraordinary valour, policy, and (‘iiteqirise, had founded in the East, 
upon the ruin of the Portuguc^se power, hut which they had maintained by 
a system at once sordid and cmel, was overthroAvn, and nothing was retwn- 
ed of what had been gained by th(> wisdom and coui'age of a Broeck, a 
Koi'ti, a Hulst, and a Spielman, hut the melancholy remembrance of what 
they luid lost. 

Present State of Dutch Trade and Comnierce.l United in an inde¬ 
pendent State, with the population doubled by the accession of the Belgic 
provinces and Liege, the colonies i-estored, and the Monopoly of the East 
Indian coinjiany abolished, there is (!very reason to believe that the com* 
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mercu of the northern and southern provinces of this kingdom will again 
revive. The nianufartures of this country still exceed, both in the num¬ 
ber of hands which they employ, and the excellence of their productions, 
those of any other country except Britain. The Dutcih linens are still un¬ 
rivalled in beauty; and several thousand families are supported by the 
manufacture of the matchless thread-lace of Bnissels and Mechlin. Wool¬ 
len manufactures have greatly <leclined, but are still extensively produced 
in Verviers, Eupen, Hodeinont, Leyden, and Utr«‘cht. 'Flie cloth of 
Liege rivals that of England; and at Brussels and Dooniick tlf^re are 
extensive manufactures of the finest carpets. Cotton goods are chiedy 
manufactured at Ghent, Brussels, Bruges, Dooniick, and Antwerji. 
Haarlem and Amstelrdam retain silk-manufactures; Leyden, Alkinaar, end 
I.iiege, extensive tamieries. The tobacco and snuft-manufactures of Am¬ 
sterdam and Rotterdam employ 24,000 persons, and the fabnration of 
tobacco-pipes in the town <»f Gouda alone occupies 5000 hands. There 
are 70 sugai-refiners in Amstenlam, 18 in Rotterdam, 12 in Dort, and 
several others in Antwerp, Ghent, and Ostend. The breweries are 
numerous, but are inferior in scale to the distilleries which supply that 
corn-spirit which, when flavoured with juniper berries, is known through¬ 
out the world by the name of Cleneva or gin. In a country where there 
are so few mines, the manufacture of hardware must be inconsiderable ; 
but the cutlery and fire-arms of Liege are much c'steemed. At Brussels 
there is a large manufactory of cairiages. The inland trade with Germany, 
by the canals and the Rhine, was the only branch that escaped the ravages 
of war, and may even now be regarded as consi<h*rable. Of this, the most 
remarkable feature consists in the vast floats of timber, which anive at 
Dort from Andernach and other places on the Rhine. The length of each 
raft is from 700 to 1000 feet, the breadth from 50 to 00 feet; 500 
labourers guide the floating island, and the navigation is conducted with 
the strictest regularity. On their arrival at Dort, the sale of one raft 
occupies several montlcs, and frequently produces more than £30,000 atei- 
ling; the other branches of inland traffic still remain; and the Rhine may 
be said to supply Holland with insular advantages, safe from the depre¬ 
dations of maritime war.'' In 1790, out of 9,734 ships which passed the 
Sound 2,009 were Dutch. Since 1815, the average number of vessels 
that have passed the Sound under the Nethcrland flag, has amounted to 
about 1,600 annually. At present the external commerce amounts to 
about £10,000,000 per annum, and the annual produce of manufactures 
throughout the kingdom to nearly £12,000,000. 

Monien, Weight<f, and Mca^ures.~] In the Dutch provinces accxiunts 
are kept in pfenningers, stivers, gilders, and ducats. A pfimninger is the 
sixteenth part of a stiver, which is equal in value to about LI. British 
cmreiicy. The gilder or florin contains 20 stivers, or 2 Eleinish groats, 
and is worth ls.*9d. sterling. The gold ducat is equal to 20 florins, or 
£1 16s. sterling. In Belgium the gi'eater part of the currency is Frencli 

• 

* The Bulletin, des Sciences the number of ships which arrived at the foilowing 
ports in 1827 ;~ 

Amsterdam, .... 1082 

'Rotterdam, ..... 1731 

. ■ .\iitwerp, .... 831 

Harlingen, .....' i'07 

' Doit, ..... 202 

In the same year, 2.‘>2 vessels belonging to the Netheilands, entered the port of Dant- 
zic, and (1 that of Klbing. 
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money.—The common weight of commerce is the schippoond of 3 cwt. 
Tiiere are 19 Dutch miles in a degree of the equator. The Amsterdam 
foot contains 125.5 French lines, and the Rheinland foot 139.0 French 
lines. 


CHAP. IV.—POPULATION—MANNERS AND CUST031S— 
RELIGION—LITERATURE—STATE OF EDUCATION. 

Population.] The population of tlie United Netherlands in 1820, 
was 5,642,552; and in 1827, 6,059,566, of whom 1,690,000 were Dutch, 
145,000 Frisians, 300,000 Germans, 3,360,000 Walloons or Belgians, 
and 80,000 Jews. The proportion of deaths to hirtlis in this population, 
is nearly as 27 to 43.8, or as 1 to 0.6164. The mean increase of popula* 
tion iq 5 years, has been tuccj of the total population, or about ys in one 
year. The annual proportion of marriages to the population for the whole 
kingdom is as one to 132; but a considjuable diftereuce is observable here 
betwixt the Catholic and Protestant provinces, for while in the former 
there is 1 marriage among every 148 souls, in the latter tliere is 1 in every 
123 souls. The proportion of male bii'ths to that of females, is stated by 
M. Verhulst to be as 1000 to 947 in this country ; in France it is as 1000 
to 9.38; and in Naples as 1000 to 9.56. 

The Dutch.] The Dutch may be divided int<j the Dutch properly so 
<-.alIed, and tlie Prises who speak Dutch and Frisian, which two languages 
are derived from the German. The Dutch is the w'litten language; the 
Frisian is a rare dialect, still spoken in a part of Friesland, but daily disap¬ 
pearing. The Dutch, considered as a nation, and overlooking some local 
distinctions between the provinces, are a vigorous people, hardened against 
the influence of climate, and capable of long and severe exertion. Their 
temperament is phlegmatic in the extreme; their passions are not violent, 
but when once excited are apt to run into every excess. They are easily 
led by reason, especially when treated rvith gentleness; but are reserved 
and ratlier distant, dull in theic general demeanour, and of a grave and 
heavy appearance. One of the latest and best-informed travellers in 
. Holland, has thus admii-ably sketched the Dutch chai’acter: “ The na¬ 
tional sobriety and quietude of the Dutch is painted on every face y<m 
meet. Yoimg boys arc as staid and as cautious as the men of other 
countries; and even the pretty damsels one encounters have then very 
smiles chocked—if not clouded—by habitual sedativeness. Under this 
snowy mantle, at first so cold and so repulsive, there is much to admire 
and to love—much to study and to leai'u. It is difficult to penetrate into 
' the domestic arcana; but once admitted, a Dutch house is the temple— 
the neat and quiet temple—of peace and happiness. Few compliments 
are wasted there, even upon the visitor, win* cannot see the workings of 
the social system unless he be on such terms of intimacy as not to distm'b 
it by his presence. Yet no people are more alive to the opinions of others 
than the Dutch; and many instances of extreme and unreasonable sensi¬ 
tiveness have fallen under my observation. As a people they have been 
vituperated by this witling and that poetaster, who have thought it a grand 
exploit to wound the feidings of a whole c«)untry, as Voltaire did, by some 
light and frivolous jest. T do not thinlc the Dutch are liberal in precisely the 
same way that some other nations may be. Uiey look more closely at then' 
liaily expenditure ; they do, and suffer to be done, many little things which 
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appear strange, perhaps mean, if trie<l by our standard. But there is 
no selfishness in this. The social rule is rather different from our own. 
Their fi’ugality has nothing in it of an unfair and over-reaching spirit. 
They watch tlieir gains closely, gather them up industriously, part with 
them sparingly; they mak(i an habitual application of the proverb, ‘ Waste 
not, want not,’ and ‘ a penny saved is a penny got,’ would seem to be 
written on their pliilacteries. They have studied ‘ Poor Richard’ like a 
third commandment-tablet, and have made his maxims theii* rule of 
life. There is notliing offensive in their thriftiness,—^nothing to outrage 
othei-s,—^nothing to warrant a harsh word, far less a malevolent thought. 
If theii' doors are frequently shut to the stranger, who gives them reason 
to suppose he despises them, the best thing the stranger can do is to pass 
OH in silence; or, at least, to pass on without misrepresenting what t^es 
place within those walls which he has never entered. But touch' the 
Nt'therlander’s affections with kindness and equal feeling,—lie is of stQ^'ling, 
of essential excellence,—calm and strong minded, sensible and social; and I 
would hope the honest evidence of one who knows them may weigh for 
something against the frivolous impertinencies of many who do nyt.” Hie 
same traveller asserts, “ 'I'hero is in Holland a strong English fcMiling; a 
ileeply-rooted, widely-extended affection for Great Britain; an intense con¬ 
viction, that the interests of the two countries are and ought to be closely 
intei'woven. It would be i*asy to fan aiul foster their national charities, for 
the w^ell-heing of botli, and we, the English, the prouder and the stronger, 
should give the example ; from us it would come with grace and unction; 
we owe, ill tin* wide world, many d.cbts of beiieficeiico, and something 
to Holland, even from the days of old. Now, why sliould w'e not 
liberalise our commercial system in her favour ? I believe, she wmuld re¬ 
ciprocate the good with the eagerness of cordiality.” Sobriety, cleauliness, 
economy, industry, and perseverance, are characteristic features of the 
Dutch. They not only keep the int«‘rior of tlieir ilwelliiigs scrupulously 
clean, but the very outside of their habitations is wasbe<l regularly. Pota¬ 
toes, salt-meat, and fish form their principal food. Brandy, particularly 
gin, beer, tea, and coffee are favourite beverages. They will sometimes 
<lriiik 20 or 30 small cuiis of coffee or tea in one afternoon.’' Smoking is 
very general even among women of the lower classes. In winter, skait- 
ing is one of the <;hief amusements of all ranks, and in this art the' 
Dutch are unequalled. Indeed, at this season skaiting becomes almost 
the only rao.de of passing from one place to another,—the country being 
interaected witli canals, rivers, and arms of the sea, which are generally all 
frozen. In Holland, therefore, it is rather a necessary accomplishment, 
than a mere source of pleasure. The senator gravely skates tt» the assem¬ 
bly of which he is a member, and the milkmaid skates to market with 
the produce of lier dairy. Theatres and tea-gardens are frequented by those 
who are in quest of amusement. The expenses of living in Holland may, 
on an averagt;, be calculated at about two-thirds of the cost in England, 
An excellent house may be rented at about dE.'iO per year, and the family 
comforts of half-a-dozen persons, with tlieir servants, be provided for 
£300 per annum. Some taxes fall heavily, both personal and domestic ; 

’ The coffee consumed annually in the whole United Netherlands, is, according to 
the latest calculations, 000,000 of English pounds, (29,107,8(M) demi-kilograinmcs), 
which, for a populat:un of 6,000,000, gives 5 J- pounds for each person, man, ivoman, nnii 
child—an extraordinary quantity. In Britain, the coffee consumed amiually by 
2.1,000,000 of persons, is only abi'Ut I.**,000,000 pounds. 
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but tbe duties on consumption ai’e generally small. Excellent tea can be 
bought in retail at 2s. per lb.; wine is about one-third and spirits one- 
fourth of the pric« with us. There is not much that can be called splend • 
our, and even the high oflicere of State seldom give expensive entertain¬ 
ments. In fact, their salaries would hardly admit of their doing so. 
'Diere is much resemblance to our English mode of life; at breakfast, 
however, cheese is generally introduced. At dinner, the dishes ai-e all set 
upon the table, and removed, one after another, to be carved and handed 
round by the servants. The ladies and gentlemen retire together after 
dinner to take coftee and chasm caje, and aftei-wards tea is introduced. 
The charms of Dutch women swiftly ripen, and swiftly tlecay. An in¬ 
cumbrance of gaiments, soft beds, the use of charcoal" or turf-fires, 
introduced into perforated boxes, which they employ as foot-stools, soon 
make sad ravages with a fair face. The dampness of the climate is some 
oxcusB for such indulgences; but they are bought at too heavy a cost. 
The Dutch ladies make excellent wives and mothers ; they carefully watch 
over their domestic concerns—^they nurse their own children, and give 
them early instruction. Marriages in Holland are merely civil obligations, 
which require no ecclesiastical sanction to give them validity. A week 
or two before the intended consummation, notice is given to the Burgo¬ 
master ; the certificates of baptism, and the consent of the parents (when 
that consent is necessary), are deposited with the magistrate, and on the 
<lay fixed the parties attend with their friends in the Town-hall, and the 
article of the code is read, which records the obligations of the mairiage 
condition; then the Burgomaster asks, in a loud voice, whether the parties 
consent to fulfil the matrimonial obligations, and on their answering “ yes,” 
or bowing the liead in assent, lie declares the nian'iage valid. The Pro¬ 
testants sometimes proceed to the house of the Dominie or minister to ask 
his blessing; and sometimes tbe Burgomaster himself accompanies the 
civil ceremony with a word of advice, or a friendly benediction. As 
marriage is one of the sacraments of the Roman Church, the rite is not 
completetl, if the parties are Catholics, until the following Sunday, when 
they confess themselves, and partake of the Lord's Supper. 

The lielgians."] The Beiges or Belgians, the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces of the United Netherlands—among whom also the inhabitants 
of Liege and Imxeinburg must be reckoned—speak partly Idemish and 
partly the Walloon language. The former dialect is chietiy used in 
Flanders, North Brabant, ami a part of South Brabant; the latter in 
the remaiuc^r of Sbuth IJrabant, Hainault, Namur, Liege, and a part 
of Limburg. French and German are also generally spoken, at least 
by the higher classes, in most of the towns. The Flemish language 
has the principal features of the Dutch with some mixture of Froncli; 
the Walloon is a corrupted dialect of French. The Beiges are in their 
exterior, in their manner of living, and in many characteristics muoli like 
to the Dutch; they are as sober and persevering,—as laborious and fond of 
commerce,—as heavy and phlegmatic ; yet the two nations have different 
languages, different religion, and difi'erent politics; and in spite of their 
present union under one government, there exists a most decided national 
haired between them. The Belgians are bigotted to an extreme,—the 
Dutch are not; the Belgians like all that is French,—the Dutch are more 
inclined to German customs. The Belgians are jealous of their rights and 
independence, and have been much irritated by the unfah* treatments which 
thoy have always experienced from the Dutch in commercial matters. Be- 
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sides these two principal nations there are in the Netherlands a considerable 
number of Frenchmen, Germans, and Jews. 

Relifriim.'] While the religion of the late seven United Proyinces is 
Protestantism in the Calvinistic fonnj both as to doctrine, worship, and 
government,—that of tlie Netherlands properly so called, is Homan Ca¬ 
tholicism. Various attempts were indeed made to introduce the principles 
of the Ileformation into this quarter of the United Netherlands, but with¬ 
out success. However, in spite of all the endeavours of the Jesuits, the 
majority of the Flemish Catholics adopted the sentiments of Michael 
Baius, a doctor of Louvain, ami Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, re¬ 
specting predestination and grace. Under the milder sway (»f the House 
of Austria, the Protestants enjoyed a toleration. The Flemings are, in 
general, very zealous and ignorant Catholics, much umler the influence of 
their clergy, who are possesse<l of vast wealth and immense revenues. The 
bishopric of Liege swarms with clergymen ; and has been calle<l ‘ theqmra- 
dise of priests.’ The declaration of the king of the United Netherlands, 
establishing religious freedom, the entire liberty of the press, the admission 
of all into civil and political employments whatever be their religious be- 
li(!f, and the exclusion of the clergy and prelates from political power, by 
not allow'ing them a seat in the States-general, niuch irritated the Catholic 
clergj", and produced a strong remonstrance to his majesty, which however 
happily failed in its objec.t. 'lliere are about 3,500,000 Catholics, including 
Jansenists, in the United N(‘therlands. On tin* I7th of Nepteniber 1826 
his holiness, by an allocution prououn<-ed in full consistory, explained the 
Concordat lately concluded with the king of tlie Netherlands, in substitu¬ 
tion of that formerly made by ‘ Pius VII. of happy memoiy^, with liiin 
w'ho at that time held the Government of Fran<-e.’ The subjects of tl.'e 
Concordat are to give the benefit of its operations to the Northern pro¬ 
vinces of Belgium; to allow a chapter and a seminary for each diocese; 
and to regidate tlu! election of bishops on vacancies, which is to be made 
by the chapter, and confirmed by the Pope, but if his holiness shall object 
to the nominee, the chapters are to proceed to a new election. 

Their brethren in Holland have all along acted a (piite diffi<rent part; 
for from the first foundation of tlie Dutch republic, the door of religions 
toleration was thrown open to all religious sects. No man had any n'ason 
in this republic to complain of being oppn>ssed on account of his ndigious 
principles, nor could he Jmpe by means of religion to form a political 
party in the States ; and therefore m Holland men liv(>d togethei as citizens 
of the world, their religious ditl’erences made none in their so^al relations, 
and they were associat(‘d togetlier by the common ties of hummiity and 
bonds fif peace under the impartial protection of the State. The religious 
system of Calvin however was publicly adopted in 1571;** and by the 


'' t'be articles of the national freed, 37 in number, are contained in the Belgic Con¬ 
fession of Faith, drawn up in 1571, and arc entirely Calvinistic. However, the divines 
uf Plolliind were not hound by any express law to twnfurm their sentiments to those 
that were publicly taught and inculcated at Geneva; and, consequently, many of them 
received and taught these doctrines, with considerable modifications and restrictions. 
They were divided into two classes, namely, supra-lapsarians or ante-Japsarians, and 
sub or post-lapsariaus. These differences were, however, almost merely verbal, and 
affected not so ranch the nature, as the mode or manner uf re|)re8eiitiug and explaining 
the doctrine of the divine decrees. A most deplorable schism, however, took place 
amongst them about the, beginning of the 17th century, through the instrumentality of 
.lames Arminiu.s, or Jacob Harmeusen or Hermann. This eminent personage was 
born in 1560, and received his education at Geneva ; but very early in life he began to 
be offended at the doctrines of absolute decrees, uiuionditional election, ami partial re- 
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articles of union, in 1579, it was stipulated that Calvinists only should 
enjoy the principal offices of state, and that the Protestant system should 
bo maiiitained. The States of Holland, more zealous than the rest, in 
1583, proposed that no other form 6f Protestantism but Calvinism should 
be tolerated; happily however for the country this proposal was over-ruled. 
By the eraption of the French into Holland, the Dutch ecclesiastical 
{government was dissolved, and the established clergy or Calvinists deprived 
of their stipends which wen? wont to be paid by the State. The same 
fate befel the professors of the universities. But the late revolution lias 
plac-ed religion in Holland in the same state as before; and Calvinism 

demptioii, as he was pleased to term the doctrine of particular redemption. The change 
of his opinions began to evidence itself, in 1591, in a letter to Grynseus; and when de¬ 
sired by llalthasar Lydius in la95, to write a defence of the supra-lapsariun tenets of 
Theodore llessa, instead of complying with the request he fell into the contrary ex- 
treme. In 159», he entered the lists of controversy with the learned and pious Mr 
Perkins, of Cambridge, and afterwards with Francis .Tuuius or Young, professor of 
theology at Leyden. Upon the death of J unius, in 1603, Arminius, contrary to the 
judgment of the presbytery of Amsterdam, was raiae<l by the influence of his party to 
the theological chair, after a public conference with Gomarus, in which he declared his 
acquiescence in the received doctrine. In order to lull suspicion, he undertook to 
defend what before he had attacked, in public disputations. But in a year or two after, 
he publicly maintained the contrary; and did not conduct himself with that ingeiiii- 
oiis candour, which becomes an honest inquirer after truth ; I'or while, in order to save 
a(ipearan(a«s, he taught Calvinism in the divinity hall, he privately, in manuscript, and 
in his own chamber, inculcated his own peculiar views on the students. His disciples 
daily increased ; and being supported by the faction of Uldenbarneveldt, or the l.uuves- 
tein party, who cunningly fomented these divisions, in order to lessen the power of the 
House of Grange, which they maintained Wiis dangerous to the republic, they prevented 
the calling of a national synod, and made use of every evasion to hinder the ecclesiastical 
courts from taking cognisance of this business. The breach became wider every day, 
but Arminius died in 1609, at the juncture when his sentiments were begiiming to 
involve his country in contention and discitrd. 

Arminius, however, left able and determined defenders, who curried on the polemical 
warfare against the Gomarists, as the Calvinists were then called, from their great 
leader Gomarus, a man of multifarious erudition, and the powerful and resolute anta¬ 
gonist of Arminius. The Arminiaiis claimed toleration; conferences were repeatedly 
held between the conflicting parties, first at the Hague in 1611, and at Gelft, in 1613; 
and a pacific exhortation was issued by the States of Holland, exhorting t«i peace and 
charily. But tlie conferences were ineffectual, and the exhortations were vain. The 
Calvinists were daily more firmly persuaded that the latitudiiiarian tenets of the Armin¬ 
iaiis tended to the introduction of So..'inianism, and the subversion of all religious truth; 
and hence censured the magistrates with warmth and freedom fur interposing their 
authority in matters in which they had no concern, and which properly came under 
the jurisdiction of the church and not that of the civil magistrate. If we are to judge 
from the conduct of the Arminiaiis in latter times, and the opinions of their leading 
lueii, as Grotius, Vorstius, Episcopius, Curcellams, Le Clerc, and Wetstein—who have 
ail more or less verged toTlociiiian and Arian tenets, and especially Vorstius, the sne- 
ce.ssor of Arminius, who died a confirmed Socinian, in 1623—it is manifest that the sus¬ 
picions of the Calvinists were but too well-founded, and that the Arminiaiis meant a 
great deni more than they at first expressed. At length, upon the downfall of the Lou- 
vestein party, headed by Oldenbarneveldt, Uytenbogard, Iloogeberts, and Hugo 
Grotius, the Arminians lost their protectors, and the ('alvinists obtained their wish 
of having the whole matter in dispute referred to a National Synod, which was accor¬ 
dingly held at Hurt, on the 13th of November, 1618, and sat till the 9th of May, 1630. 
As might be expected, from a synod who were all Calvinists, the .Arminians were 
condemned; and their tenets being declared contrary to the word of God and the con¬ 
fessions and catechisms of the whole reformed churches, they were deprived of all their 
churches, and banished the United Provinces. The canons of the synod were approved 
by the States-geiieral, as also the Bclgic confession, and the Palatine catechism, former¬ 
ly made use of in the Netherlands for the instruction of youth. All professors of theo- 
candidates for the ministry, and elders of the church, were ordained to sign these 
canons, and their acquiescence in the doctrines there maintained ; thus Calvinism was, 
by a solemn act, declared the religion of the State, in opposition to Arminianism. The 
Arminians, however, upon the death of Prince Maurice, obtained a toleration under 
St* successor, Prince Henry Frederic, in 1635 ; and have always since been re- 

ilaed as a distinct sect, having their own ministers, congregations, and professors. 
rhe:t* rangregations are not numerous, amounting only to 8-1.; bc.sidcs a church at 
brederickstadt, in the duchy of Holstein. 

II. 
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therefore must still be regarded as the national form of religious belief. 
Ecclesiastical persons are divided into four ranks, professors at universities, 
ministers, elders, and deacons; and the goveniment of the church is ad* 
ministered by consistories, classes (or j^sbyteries), and synods. The con¬ 
sistory is the lowest court, commonly consisting of the clergy and elders 
of a particular town. A class consists of deputies from several towns, 
and is commonly assembled thrice a-year,—a part of its duty being to 
visit tlie churches and watch over the conduct of the clergy. The synods 
are either national or provincial; the last being assembled yearly,— 
while the other is only summoned on the most important occasions, when 
essential doctrines are to be discussed; as in the case of the synod of 
Dort before mentioned. The following table shows the number of synods, 
cJasses, and pastors, of the Dutch reformed church. 


Pwritu^l Synodsi. Classes. Ministers. 

1. Synod of Guelderland, .... 9 285 


2. _ 

_ Houtheru Holland, 

11 

331 

3. _ 

Northern do. ... 

G 

220 

4 . _ 

_ the Congregation of Zeeland, 

4 

103 

dt rjjuu-f 

_ Utrecht, .... 

3 

79 


_ Frie.sland, . 

6 

207 

7. _ 

_ Overyssel, .... 

4. 

84 


...w.... Groningen, &c. . . . . 

7 

101 

q 

«#• 

Drenthe, .... 

3 

40 


Total, 53 1570 

There are, besides, numerous Walloon churches, belonging to Flemish 
Protestants, scattered throughout the provinces, who hohl a kind of synod 
twice a year, composed of deputies from their oavu sect. With these, as 
they spoke the French language, the French Protestants, who fled here for 
safety after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, associated. They have a 
seminary at Amsterdam for the education of their preachers in theology, &c. 
The other chief sects are the Lutherans, amounting to 320,000; the Baptists 
or Mennonites, amounting to 113,000, who have a seminary at Amsterdam 
for training their preachers in literature and philosophy, under the inspec¬ 
tion of the body, and a professor of theology, who presides in the institu¬ 
tion ; and the Remonsthints amounting to 38,000. The German and 
Portuguese Jews in Holland amount to 80,000, and have several synago¬ 
gues at Amsterdam; there are also Quakers, Armenians, and Gieeks. 

Literature,'] Dutch literature begins with the 14-th century. Towards 
the 15tb, the language became more cultivated by tran.slations of the Bible, 
by frequent controversy, and popular works and poetry. Gansfort and 
Agricola at Groningen were among the first who distinguished themselves 
as theologians. Erasmus of Rotterdam, the great restorer of literature in 
the westeni world, contributed by his elegant satirical works and solid 
information to bring about the great reformation in the churcli; yet he 
died in the bosom of that very church whose gross corruptions he satirized, 
being too timid and irresolute to become a decided reformer like his great 
cotemporary Lutlier. A much more extensive genius was Hugo de Groot, 
or Grotius, who, in the beginning of the 17th century, embraced with his 
va.st mind the whole subjects of philology, archteology, poetiy, history, 
theology, and jurisprudence. For a long time the northern provinces 
had no univerrity. ‘ That of Louvain supplied the whole of the Nether¬ 
lands. But in 1575, prince William of Orange founded a wiivemity at 
Leyden to reward the town for its gallant resistance against the Spaniards ; 
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and this university soon rose to great celebrity throughout Europe. At 
the head of the Dutch jurisconsults we must place Hugo Grotius, who 
is followed by Voet, Wiquefort, Noodt, Heineccius, Vinnius, Bynkershoek, 
Keessel, Cras, and the present Ml^er de Rhoer, Van Hall, and Van der 
Spyk. In medicine the celebrated Boerhaave was followed by Clusius, 
Tulp, Camper, Van Swieten, Van Royen, Albinus, Gaubins, Van Doe- 
veren, and the great anatomist Ruysch. The arts of pharmacy and 
snidery are well-cultivated in Holland. Tlie pantheist Spinoza, has 
been succeeded by less acute but less sceptical philosophers, among 
whom Franz Hemsterhuis is distinguished by his fine taste and intimate 
acquaintance with the Socratic philosophy: he has written in French how¬ 
ever. Snellius, Huygens, Z. Jansen, Drebbel, Harsoker, Houk, Brounker, 
Gelder, Strabbe, and Kanter are distinguished names in mathematical 
science ; and Coehom was the Vauban of Holland. In natural philosophy 
the'Duteh have Muschcnhroek, Camper, Gravesande, and Van Swieten ; 
in natural history, Leuwenhoek, Graaf, Swammerdam, Lyonet, and Berk- 
hey; and in chemistry Boerhaave. In history, Hooft is regarded as the 
Tacitus of Holland; and Dousa, Junius, Vossius, Merula, Pontanj Waga- 
naer, and Meermann, have enriched the histoiical literature of the country. 
In theology, Gomarus, Voethus, the Spanheirns, Witsius, Mastricht, Des- 
manetz, Hoornbeck, Leidekker, Vitringa, Veneina, Lampe, Arminius and 
Cocceius are most distinguished names. Eiasmus, Dousa, Heinsiiis, 
Baudius, Rutgersius, Van Santen, Schultens, Grsevius, Gronovius, Ruhnken, 
tlie Burmanus, Valkenaer, Perigonius, Tromius, Wesselin, Wythenbuch, 
Hoogenen, Drakenborch, and Hemsterhuis, form a splendid list of Dutch 
philologians. The Dutch geographical rvriters of merit, are Jansen, 
Bleau, Varenius, Moll, and Reland, and their voyagers and travellers 
have givatly enriched the science by their discoveries. Lambert, Kramer, 
Van Moei-beek, Halina, Weidenbach, and Wriiand, have written gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries of their mother-tongue. Notwithstanding, how¬ 
ever, of this imposing array of names, there is a poverty of Dutch liter¬ 
ature ; many of their most popular books are mere imitations of German, 
French, and English authors. Dutch poetry began to be successfully 
cultivated in the 17th century; several productions of that period are dis¬ 
tinguished by great strength and beauty of style and language. Between 
1640 and 1150, the national theatre was very much cultivated, and till 
the latter period the Dutch were richer in original dramatic works than the 
Germans. Among the dramatic poets of this epoch were Jan Von der 
Doos, Daniel Heinsius, Peter Cornelius Van Hooft, Jacob Catz, and 
Joost Van der Vondeh Lyric and satiric poetry have been written by 
Constantine Huygens, John Van der Veen, and John Adolphus Dans. An 
epic poem entitled ‘ William the Tliird,’ was written by Lucas Rotgans 
of Amsterdam. Among the more recent poets are Hieronymus de Bosch, 
Klijn, Kleinholf Bilderdyk, Helmers, Van Hall, Tollens, and Gysbeck. 
Dutch prose has little claim to harmony and elegance ; but is very well 
fitted to convey useful truths in a plain and intelligible manner. Holland 
cannot be deemed a very literary country; yet its popular writers find 
a much gi'eater proportion of readers among the population than the 
best of our authors. Gottens, for example—a very agreeable and at¬ 
tractive poet—has sold 10,000 copies of the last collection of his poems, 
in three volumes; and Van der Palm disposed of nearly 4,000 copies of 
his translation of the Bible, though the cost was 35 florins, or £3 English, 
and realized a profit of above £5000 sterling, 'file poetry of Gotiens 
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resembles that of Cowper in many respects. It is not highly imaginative— 
seldom suhlime, hut it touches all the chords of common sympathy. He 
has lately been converted from Catholicism to Protestantism. Van der 
Palm is equally distinguished as a wrfer and as an orator. He must be 
deemed one of the very best prosaists in the Dutch language, and un¬ 
doubtedly the best of the present time. The great proportion of books 
printed in Holland are translations from the German; for though the in¬ 
stances mentioned are veiy remarkable evidences of the great demand for 
the writings of populai' men, these instances are undoubtedly exceptions to 
the more common rule. The editions ordinarily publishe<l consist ol 
1,100 copies; sometimes of only .550, but very rarely of leas. Of a 
smaller work of Van der Palm— A Bible History for Youth —6,000 ojpies 
have been sold. Put of some of the best writers in Holland—such as V^an 
Ilosden, of Utrecht, and Van Ilonness, of Amsterdam, scarcely any thing 
exists except in tracts, or scattered over the periodicals. The Datch 
periodicals are numerous, but far from valuable.—The laws are severe 
against pirated editions; the censorship was abolished by a d(*(*ree of 1814; 
but autitors and editors are responsible for their works, and a law wiis 
promnlgateil in 1816 against printers or editors of periodical works, cen¬ 
suring the measures of foreign governments in a libellous manner. 

State of IMucation.'] In the Netherlands, of the entire population of 
6,148,286 souls, the number receiving education in the elementary schools 
in 1825-26 was 633,859, ami in the colleges and Latin schools, 7,038. 
The proportion of students of the respective branches of learning in the 
six uiiivemities, in the season 1825-26, were: of theology, 32.5; of law, 
807; of medicine, 374; of the natural sciences, 226; of philosophy and 
literature, 904. The Catholic clergy have very little information in 
general; there are, however, some honourable exceptions tf) this remark. 
The protestant clergy stand in general on a much higher level. 

HstablishmcnU for lMxtcation.'\ All establishments for education starnl 
under a particular department of the ministry. There are six univei>iities 
in the United Kingdom : viz. three in the northern provinces, at Liiyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen; and three in the southern, at Ghent, Liege, 
and liOuvain. Each university has five faculties: viz. theology, law, 
medicine, physical anti mathematical science, and philosophy and literature. 
Athenscums or gymnasiums are established at several places, as at Am¬ 
sterdam and Franoker, but they have not the, right of conferring degrees. 
Besides these colleges, there art; a great number of high schools; and 
elementary sVhools have been established in all the towns and villages. 
'Fherc are also military and marine sc,hools, an<l deaf and dumb institutions. 
Mechanics' institutions are becoming very generally diffused over tlm 
Netherlands ; and the government has endowed professorships in the uni- 
versiti(*s for teaching the application of mechanics to the useful arts, while 
the {)ublic have not been slow in availing themselves of such advantsiges. 
Many excellent works, the fruit of these lectures, have appeared, among 
which tile Le^-ons de Mecanique, by M. Dandelin, are particularly remark¬ 
able. There are between 60 and 70 associations for literary and scientific 
purposes iti this kingdom, among which are the royal institution of sciences 
and the fine arts at Amsterdam, the royal acudemy of sciences at Brussels, 
and the royal acailerny of painting at Antwerp. Tlie latter is the most 
ancient in the Netherlands, and must be considered as the cradle of the 
Flemish school am! many others. I’ublic libraries are found in those towns 
where are universities ami gymnasiums; one of the richest is at Ghent, ami 
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there is OBOther at IJrussels with 80,000 volumes ; Utrecht, Leyden, and 
the Hague possess botanical gardens, museums, and collections of 
paintings. 

Fine Arts.~\ Architecture has jmt many distinguished masters to show 
except Van Campen, and it is the ^me with sculpture; but painting has 
been cultivated with great success in the Netherlands, aa well as several 
branches of engi-aving. In painting the nortbern jmd southern provinces 
rival each other, and each of them have their peculiar schools. U'hat of 
the S. is known under the name of the Flemish, and that of the N. undei- 
the name of the Dutch school. The Dutch begins with Lucas Van Ley¬ 
den, horn in 1409, mid is distinguished by faithful imitations of nature. 
The most distinguished painters of this school are Rembrandt, Van der 
Werft, Wouverinann, Huysum, Gerhard Dow, Mieris, Ruisdael, Ostadi*, 
Van der Neer, Van der Velde, &c. The Flemish school is distinguislied 
by lirilliant colouring,—^by a grandness of composition, noble forms, and a 
strong but natural exjiression,—by a magical effect of light and shadow, 
hut faulty drawing. The founder of this school is Johann Van Eyck, 
horn at Maaseyck in the 14th century. lie is the restorer of oil- 
panting. To this school belong Francis Floris born in 1520, railed the 
Flandrish Raphael, Peter Breughel and his two sons John and the so-called 
Hiillen Breughel, (Hellish Breughel) Peter Paul Rubens, who raised the 
Flemish school to its highest pitch, a man of indefatigable industry and 
gigantic fancy, about 4,000 paintings are said to be the works of his pen¬ 
cil, the two Teniers, father and son, Janssen, Anton Van Dyke, called the 
king of portrait painters, Van der Meer, &c. After a long period of de<'ay 
the school of the Netherlands has begun to revive again in both the north¬ 
ern and southern provinces; and among modem artists Van Os, Scheffer 
Pienemann, Kuipers, and Wonder, ought to be mentioned. I'lie Dutch 
cany on a considerable traffic in pictiwes with the Chinese and other 
Eastern nations. 


CHAP, V.—GOVERNMENT—REVENUE—ARMED FORCE. 

• 

Constitution and Government.~\ Under the mild sway of the dukes <d‘ 
Burgundy, the people of Holland and the Netherlands enjoyed gi'eat pri\ i- 
leges, and comparatively more liberty than those of other European States. 

” The Dutch puintrrs of the present day differ very materially from the English, not 
only in their method of manufacturing pictures, but also in their personal appearaiiw. 
'i'he following is an extract from the private journal of a gentleman who has lately been 
in Holland “ You would be rather surprised on first entering a painting-room here. 
Your eye is struck with the appearance of a dozen slovenly attired fellows, who aie 
variously engaged, some in beginning pictures, some in finishing, &'c. The window, 
which is remarkably large, and situated so aa to command a good prospect from wilh- 
oiit, admits light siiihcicntly to illuminate the room, or rather which shop is at 
least fifteen feet lung. Casting your eye up towards the ceiling, which is c<|ually lofty 
with the length of the apartment, you arc somewhat at a loss to account for a vast 
quantity of beams, cordage, pulleys, and canvasses, all appearing to hare their several 
uses, and all kept in regular order by a man for that purpose. The canvasses, in truth, 
arc no other than finished pictures,'which have been drawn up by the pulleys to the 
beams for the purposes of drying, &g. The Dutch do not, as the English do, paint one 
picture on one cloth ; no, they have a much more expeditious method. A large piece 
of eanviiss is procured, on which the artist commences his labour, and in a progressive 
manner begins and finishes sometimes a dozen pictures at once. In a kind of boudoir 
an attendant is employed continually in giindiiig colours, &c. For my own piu't, 1 
own 1 was much amused with the great variety which this curious coup (Pail present¬ 
ed ; but 1 rxiuld not remain long, for the puinlers, even while they were at woik, 
smoked continualh.” 
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But the transference of these provinces to the Spanish branch of the Aus¬ 
trian family, by the maniaf^e of the heiress of Burgundy with Maximilian 
of Austria, was—as we have seen—eventually unfavourable to their liber¬ 
ties. The Dutch, upon their revolution, erected themselves into a con¬ 
federated Republic, which consisted of seven independent States, leagued 
together for their mutual preservation, and joined into one political body 
for the general good. While each State possessed a distinct government, 
and defrayed the expenses of its own provincial administration,—a quota, 
proportioned to the extent and population of each, was paid, for support¬ 
ing the expenses of the confederation. The province of managing the 
affairs of the general confederation was intrusted to a representative assem¬ 
bly, called the States General, consisting, usually, of 26 persons, chosen 
as deputies by the Seven United Provinces; but, whatever was the num¬ 
ber of deputies, each province had but one vote. This assembly exercised 
all the functions of sovereign authority, whether in peace or war. Sub¬ 
ordinate to this, was a council of State, also composed of representatives 
from each province, but chosen in a difFi;reut manner from those which 
composed the States General. This assembly proposed the means of 
raising the revenue, making out estimates of annual or contingent expen¬ 
ses, and arranging such business as was to be laid before the States Gen¬ 
eral. It consisted of 12 persons, namely,, 2 from Gueldcrland, 3 from 
Holland, 2 from Utrecht, while Friesland, Overyssel, and Groningen sent 
one each. Subordinate to this again was the chamber of Accounts, like¬ 
wise composed of provincial deputies, ivho audited the public accounts. 
The admiralty formed a separate board; and the executive part of it was 
managed by five colleges, in the three maritime provinces of Holland, 
Zeeland, and Friesland. The office of Stadtholder bore some resemblance 
to that of the dictator among the Romans. The resemblance, however, 
only lay in this, that it was appointed in times of imminent danger, in 
order to communicate vigour and activity to the councils of the State. 
When peace ivas made, and the injlependimce of Holland established by 
the treaty of W('stphalia, the office lay dormant till the invasion of Hol¬ 
land m 1672, wlieii William obtained the office to be declared hennlitary 
ill his family ; but he dying without issue, it again lay dormant till 174^, 
when Holland being in danger from the successes of the French under 
marshal Saxe, the office ivas declared by the States General to be heredi¬ 
tary in the house of Orange, both in the male and female line; and the 
Stadtholderate continued till 179.5, w'hen the Dutch receiving the French, as 
their deliverers, wdth open arms, the Stsidtholderahip was abolished. After 
the battle of Leipsic, the Stadtholder was recalled, and a new'^ constitution 
made, by which the kingdom has become a constitutional monarchy, here¬ 
ditary in the male line of the house of Nassau-Orange. In August 181.5, 
the States General of the tJnited Netherlands were convened at the Hague 
by his majesty in piirson, who, in an address from the throne, gave an out¬ 
line of the new constitution, from a report drawn up by a committee ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose. The committee, after prefacing their report, 
with remarking, that the sovereignty of the United Netherlands was ac¬ 
cepted on the express condition that the fundamental law should sufficiently 
guarantee personal liberty and the security of property, and, in a word, 
all those civil rights which characterize a people really free, proceed to 
state the following articles: 1.?#, That the provinces of the kingdom have 
been placed in the same order which existed previous to their separation by 
Charles V. and lus •successors, 'id, The grand duchy of Luxemburg, 
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though belonging to the German confederacy, is always to form a part of 
the kingdom of the United Netherlands. 3rf, All the guarantees of indi¬ 
vidual Jiberty and personal property are retained. Every ax'bitrary 

arrest is forbidden. Mh, If, on an^urgent occasion, the government causes 
the arrest of an individual, he must be brought before a judge, assigned 
him by the law, within three days. No one can, on any pretext 

whatever, be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of this judge. Ith, The 
unjust penalty of confiscation is abolished. Qth, All judicial sentences 
must be pronounced in public. Those in civil cases, must contain the 
grounds on which they are founded. In criminal cases, they must declare 
the circumstances of the crime, and the law applied by the judge. 9/^, 
No one can be deprived of his property, except for the public benefit and 
for a reasonable indemnity. 10</i, The abode of eveiy subject of the 
king is inviolable. Wth, The right of petitioning, duly regulated, is re¬ 
cognized by the law. It admits of no privileges in respect of taxes. 
1 'iih. Every subject of the king is eligible to all employments, without 
<listinction of birth or religious belief. 13/A, The liberty of the press will 
have no other restraint than the responsibility of him who writes, prints, 
or distributes. 14/A, The committee have placed among tlie first duties 
of the government that of protecting puldic instiuction. 15/A, The most 
precious of all rights, that of liberty of (ionscienco, is guaranteed as for¬ 
mally as it is possible to be. 16/A, 'I'lie committee, after a lapse of ten 
years, propose to consider as definitive, and as making a part of the funda¬ 
mental law, the dispositions of the statutes emanating from the king, or 
approved by him, relative to the right of electing the members of the 
several assemblies, and the right of sitting in them. Each State has its 
assemblies, which arc convoked annually, or more frequeiitlv if deemed 
necessary by the monarch. The members are in two classes, nobles and 
citizens. With the assembly of the citizens or burghers rests the local 
administration, and jointly with the nobles the power of enacting proviri- 
<‘ial laws. A commissary, or administrator, nominated by the monai’ch, is 
joined to each assembly of the provincial States. 17/A, The present 
number of deputies s<*nt liy the northern provinces (the former Seven 
United Provinces) remains urn-hanged. That of the southern provinces 
has been regulated in an equitable manner, paying particular attention to 
their population, and totlwi proportional number of deputies by which they 
have already been represented. 18/A, Those mentbers of the States Gen¬ 
eral who enjoy large fortunes, whetlier vested in land, lent to the State, or 
usefully employed in supporting the national commerce, are proposed by 
the committee to be nominated for life, (in order to form a distinct cham¬ 
ber, similar to the British house of lords,) and that this nomination shall 
emanate from the king. The spirit of a monarchical government prescribes 
it, and the interest of the nation demands it. This prerogative will give 
the sovereign an influence over the higher classes of society, which will be 
useful to all. It has been the constant rule of our conduct, say the com¬ 
mittee, and the inviolable guide of our labours, to bring our institutions to 
the essence of a limited monarchy. 19/A, The king proposes to the se¬ 
cond chamber, elected by the provincial States every three years, the pro¬ 
jects of laws which have been deliberated upon in his own council of State, 
the members of which are nominated by himself. 20/A, This chamber, 
where members ai-c 110 in number, examines them, and having adopted 
them, sends them to the other chamber, to be examined there in the same 
manner. 21#/, The chamber, whose members are chosen for life, receives 
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and discusses the propositions which the other thinks it proper to make to 
the kinv. It never makes any itself. It adopts the proposition, and 

transmits it to the king, who gives or refuses his sanction. SiS/f, In order 
t«» preseiTe this pi-ecious advantage, the sitting of tlie States (leneml shall 
be rendered public. This publicity, however, shall be restrained within 
limits, which may prevent all kinds of abuse, and remove all kinds of 
danger. The judgt's are also declared in-emoveable by the executive. 
The committee by which the preceding articles wen* drawn up, consisted 
of COO persons, chosen by the Dutch nation, out of a numerous list given 
ill by the king, in proportion to the population of each of the departments. 
'Hiese articles were declared by royal decree of the 24th August 1815, to 
form tlie fundamental law of the country, or Grand wet voor het Koring- 
syk dev Nede^'landen. 

This new constitution has some resemblance to that of the British ; but 
the sovereign is invested with a greater proponclenince than what the Bri¬ 
tish constitution allows the king of Great Britain. The second chamln*r, 
or lower house of parliament, differs considerably from our house of com¬ 
mons, not only in its mode of nomination, but in its functions and dig¬ 
nity. The memhei-s accept a petty salary, amounting to about £22(1; 
they can originate no motion ; and their influence is comparatively incon¬ 
siderable. The Belgic peers—who are between 40 and CO in number— 
ai-p, equally limited in their privileges, and receive a salary of £270. The 
king can hold no foreign crowns, nor remove the seat of government 
out of the kingdom. Tlie secretar)’^ of State receives £1,070; the minis¬ 
ter of Finance, the minister of justice, (lord chancellor), and the minister 
of the interior, the same sum. Governors of provinces £750; the post¬ 
master-general about £830 ; the rainistei's of wai' and marine £1,250. 

Revenue.~\ The amount of direct and indirect taxes levied on this 
kingdom averages about 14 Bhenish florins or 28 shillings sterling, to each 
individual. 'I'lie annual revenue scarcely exceeds £7,000,000, and the 
expenditure fully equals it. Among other causes which contribute to 
prevent a cordial co-operation between the recently united portions of this 
kingdom is the public debt. This debt was almost wholly contracted by 
the seven United Provinces, and is jirincipally owing to the great capitalists 
of Holland. The Belgians therefore feel that the Union has loaded them 
with more than their duo Tmrden. The amount of the delit is as follows; 

rioi'ins. 

Dcfcn'ed debt on which no interest is paid, . . 1,1.31,000,137 

Active debt, bearing interest, .... 510,000,000 

Belgian debt, principally contracted by Austria, but 

assumed by the new government, . . . 34,406,079 


1,67.5,466,816 

Or neai’ly £170,000,000 sterling, the active portion of which bears interest 
at 2 or 2^ per cent. 

Armed Furv.e.'] The army of the Netherlands at present consists of about 
62,000 men, divided into 12 battalions of infantry of the line, 17 in gar¬ 
rison, 3 of chasseurs, and 51 of militia. The cavalry consists of 4 divi¬ 
sions of cuirassiers, 2 regiments of dragoons, and 2 of hussars, besides a 
corps of engineers, and 9 companies of Marechaus^.e or police soldiers in 
the southcni provinces. There is a military academy at Delft. 'ITie navy 
at present consists of 16 nnm of war, and 30 frigates and smaller vessels. 
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CHAP, vr—TOPOGRAPHY—NOttTHEKN PROVINCKS. 

The raost natural division of the Netherlands is into Northern and 
Southern Provinces. The former are 9 in number, and are divided into 
32 districts and 185 cantons. They include the whole of the former 
Republic of Holland, with the exception of the town of Maestricht, the 
county of Broenhove a pai’t of Limburg, and a part of Giielderland. 

Provincf. of Holland — Physical Features.'] This is an entirely 
level country, in many distrit^ts lower than the sea, and in others only a 
few feet above it. On the W. side along the German ocean, natural <lowns 
or sand-hills, protect the country from tlie inroads of the ocean, and along 
the Zuydersee, and to the most northeni point of Holland, this is done by 
dykes, which aNo intersect the interior of the country, and form what are 
called. that is, rlistricts entirely surrounded by dykes, and from 

which tin; water is drawn by windmills and conducted into canals. The 
water-mill is hardly known in Britain, with the exception perhaps of the 
fi'iis of Lincolnshirei It is an upright shaft turned by vanes or sails, 
wliicti give motion to a wheel and pinion used for turning an Archimedean 
screw pnmp, which delivers the rvater at the height of 4 or 5 feet into an 
open drain or ditch running into the Maese. These pumps are said to 
lift seveml hundred tons of water in the course of a few hours. Several 
lakes and swamps have in this manner been changed into fertile polders, and 
now bear a riel) vegetation. Near the coast the soil is sandy and sterile. 
'Hie pi'incipal rivers are the Rhine and the Maese or Meuse. The Y is an 
ai-m of the sea connecte<l with the Zuydersee. The sea or lake of Haarlem 
is also connected with tJie Y. 

Climate and Productiom.] The climate is damp, misty, and unhealthy; 
and as there is no goorl spring-water, rain water is generally used. The 
rich meadows are favourable to the rearing «)f cattle, which are excellent, 
particularly in the northern part of the province. Butter and «-heese are 
)»repared here in great quantity. Ganlening has been carried to great per¬ 
fection ; the flowers reared here possess great beauty, and seeds and roots 
arc sold at high prices. The principal manufactures ai'e linen, cloth, and 
eai’then-ware. There are also some sugar-re.tineries and distilleries. 

Population.] The majority of the inliabitants are Calvinists, and are 
distinguished by many features of character from the mass of tlie nation. 
They are likewise the wealtliiest, and singularly preserve at the same time 
the greatest simplicity of manners and customs. The dress generally consists 
of dark grcy-coloure<l cloth, made into a short jacket, and vest and breeches 
of a somewhat singular cut. They have generally largri silver buckles at 
their shoes and knees, and a large round full-brimmed hat. The women’s 
hat is of straw lined with calico, measuring fully 2 feet in diameter, and 
answering all the purposes of an umbrella. Tlie number of villages in 
this jirovince in proportion to its extent is surprising. It is divided into 
the two governments of South Holland and North llolland. 

The Jflague,^^c.] In the former of these divisions is the Hague, the 
residence of the king, and seat of the ministry and high court of justice. 
Its population is estimated at 49,000 souls. Its streets are regular, 
most of them are paved with light-coloured brick; and some of them are 
cut by canals. Palaces and fine buildings alternate here with gardens and 
public walks, and the number of houses amounts to about 6,200. There 
are a high school, several scientific and literaiy societies, and a French and 

ir. I 
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a Dutch theatre establisheil here. In the neighbourhood is the royal villa 
of Oraniensaal, with an excellent gallery of pictures. The Hague tvns 
the birth-place of the learned Joliannes Secundus, the groat mathematician 
Chr. Huygens, and the anatomist Kuysch.—Ryswick vill^^?e with 1,668 
inhabitants is celebrated by the peace of 1697.—Rhynsburg, a small village 
of little more than 1000 inhabitants, gives its name to the Rhynshirgian 
Collegiants, a religious sect who assemble here twice a year for the pur¬ 
pose of celebrating the sacrament.—At Katwyk-op-stee, a village with 
2,469 inhabitants, there is a very ingenious canal, long considered a 
master-piece of hydraulics, which enndnets the old Rhine into the sea. 
In the neighbourhood of this stood the Huis de Bfitten, or ‘ house of the 
Brittons,’ a castle said t<i have been built by the Romans, wh’^h was 
swallowed by the sea, but of which the mins are still to be seen when 
the water is low. 

Lpyden.'\ The city of I^eyden, situated at the distance of 4 .miles 
from the. Gennan ocean, on the ancient hod ol the Rhine, is a city of con¬ 
siderable antiquity. It has many hanilsonie buildings, and particularly a 
church, which for mj^^nificence is not surjiassed by any in Holland. This 
city is said to contain 17 churches, 24 canals, 50 islands, 145 bridges, 
180 streets, 3,017 houses, and 28,600 iidiabitants. The number of 
bridges is owing to the great quantity of branches into which the ancient 
Rhine here divides itself. The fortifications are of brick. This city 
obtained deserved celebrity for its brave <lefence in l.}74 «luring a siefi ^ of 
five months by the Spaniards. Tlie women lined the ramparts, and [ler- 
forined all the duties of a soldier; and many sallies were tnade by tJnmi, 
under the conduct of a female named Kenoava. Above l0,000 pm-stms dicul 
of disease and famine during the blockade. Just as tlu-y were <>n the point 
of capitulating, advice was brought, by means of pigeons, that relief was 
at hand. Accordingly on the 3d of October, the (Ivkes of the Maese arul 
Yssel being opened, Boissot, the admiral of Zeehiinl, advanced with a 
number of flat-bottomed boats, while the Spaniards, beholding the siuldeii 
inundation, abandoned the siege, and all the works which they had ron- 
stmeted to blockade the place. About 1500 of the Spaniards perished 
by the inundation, in the attempt to escape. In memory of this remark¬ 
able siege, medals were struck; and a spectacle of the siege is represented 
every seven years. In* 1655, the people of Leyden were visited by the 
plague, which carried off 4000 persons. The University of Leyden, 
wliich was founded in 1575, is the largest, most ancient, and famous, of 
all the Dutch seminaries of learning and science. Besides a library of 
60,000 books, it has above 14,000 MSS., among which are 2000 Oriental 
MSS. The very learned Joseph Justus Scaliger, who was rector of this 
university, gave them 87 manuscripts; Dr Warner, 956; and the Arabic 
professor Golius, brought 221 from the East. There are only two endowed 
colleges here; the rest of the students living where they please in the city. 
The professors wear gowns when they give lectures; but the students 
have no distinct haliits. Each professor, besides his fees, has a salary of 
£300 per annum, from the State. When in its glory, thi§ university was 
frequcMited by above 2000 students, and has been successively fiimished 
with able and learned professors, as Scaliger, Junius, Gomaras, Drasius, 
Vossius, Erpenius, Golius, Cocceius, the elder and the younger Spanheim, 
the elder and the younger Schultens, Witsius, Bernard de Moor, and tho 
illustrious Boerbaave. Here is an excellent physic-garden, well-stored with 
scarce and valuable plants; and a long gallery where the professor of botany 
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reads bis lectures. Its theatre for anatomy was till lately esteemed tlie finest 
in Europe. This university bore the palm for niedltuil celebrity, till that 
of Edii\burgh succeeded to its honours and surpassed it in fame. Leydeu 
was the birth-place of the celebrated painters Lucas van Leyden, and 
Rembrandt, and also of the philosopher Muschenbrock. 

Rotterdam.~\ 'J'he city of Rotterdam is situated at the head of an inlet 
on the north bank of the Maese, which here, though 20 miles above its 
mouth, forms a large estuary between ,30 and 40 feet deep. It contains 
15 churches, 6621 houses, and 66,000 inhabitants. It takes its name 
from the small stream called the Jiuttu, which falls into the Maese. 
Its tj-ade is next to that of Amsterdam; and it is mucli frequented by 
Rrilish mercliants, because its harbour, though frozen in winter, is open 
in spring much more early than that of Amsterdam; and the passage to 
it is more expe<litious than that to the metropolis through the Zuydersee, so 
that the British njcrchants choose rather to despatch their vessels to Rot- 
lerdaiu, anti tt* havi* tht'lr gotnls transported to Amsterdam, by small 
vessels upon the canals. Jn 1617, the number of ships which arrived in 
this harbour was 1,771. The city is triangular ; the streets are long, but 
often niir>'ow; and the pavement is commonly of brick. The greater part 
•>f the boost's ar« built of the same inatt'rials. Every principal street has 
a canal t>f t'’’i-h dijpth that vessels of 200 or 300 tons may proceed to the 
ott’iier's iloor, anil land their cargo. The banks of the cands arc planted 
witJi trees, and the whole alfords a highly picturesque scene in the inter¬ 
mix lun^ tif irr'CM, houses, and masts of vessels. The finest street extends 
.'dong the Maese, anti is called the Boorntjes. Tlie church of St liau- 
•■e i-‘e in iliis city has an organ 50 feet high, and an exquisite brass screen 
cjitirating the nave from the choir. This city has acquired some celebrity 
\o!>i being the birtli-placo of Erasmus, one of the most elegant and 
•l.'ij-'.ictd of the Dutch witers. Ills statue in bronze is seen in the market- 
'lace; and the house in which he was bom is distinguished hy a 
^.'tin inscription. Admiral de Witt is buried in the catliedral of this 
. itv. The inliahitants are extremely fond of water-parties, and have 
many pleasure-l)oats upon the Maesi?, Avhich are handsomely fitted up. 
''chiedam on the Seine, with 10,000 inhabitants, contains no less than 
200 distilleries which make gin from rye and barley, by a process nearly 
siniilai* to that of making whiskey from the latter, and some other manu¬ 
factories.—Delft, a town on the Schie, with 12,900 inhabitants, contains 
tlie mausoleum of Prince William of Orange, who Avas assassinated here 
in 15H4, and that of Hugo Grotius, Avho was bom here, both in the neAV 
cburch, which has a steeple 300 feet high. In the old church is the 
monument of admiral Tromp.—Dortrecht, with 17,387 inliahitants, maintains 
an extensive commerce in Avood, Rhine wine, flax, and dried fish. It was 
the birth-place of Dc Witt.—Briel is a fortified town near the mouth ot 
the Maese, with 3,300 inhabitants. By the taking of this town by the 
Count of Luraay, the first foimdation of Dutch freedom was laid. Hel- 
voetsluys is a fortified town Arith a harbour, docks and magazines. Its 
population is estimated at 1,208 souls. At this port travellers usually 
embark for England, the distance between the island of Schoen on the 
Dutch coast, and Lowestoff on the English coast being only about 93 miles. 
The harbour here commands a draught of 21 feet at low Avater, near the 
entrance; but the interior has only 11 feet. The perpendicular rise of 
the tide on these ^ores is 8 or 9 feet. 

Amgterdam.^ The principal city in North Holland is Amsterdam, 
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one of the most eonsiderable cities in Europe. It is built in the tom of 
a crescent entirely on piles, and fortified towards the land by a broad 
ditch and bastions. The Ainstel, a pretty river, runs throufi;h tlu! town, 
which is also intei’sected by a great number of canals, which form 90 
islands, connected by 280 stone and wooden bridges. The new bridge 
over the Amstel is a magnificent structure, consisting of 36 arches, and 606 
feet in length. The stagnant water of the canals is unhealthy, and would 
be still more so if it was not kept clean, and put in motion by wind¬ 
mills. Tlie greatest cleanliness is to be remarked in the houses and on 
the streets. The town-house is considered the most splendid building in 
Holland. It was begun in 1648, and completed in little more than 8 
years, at the enormous ex])ense of .€2,000,000. It is chiefly occupied by 
the courts of justice and public oflices. The harbour is not naturally good, 
but has been irapi’oved by every exertion of ait, and can contain 1000 
vessels. A bar which crosses its mouth, prevents the entrance of large 
vessels. Before the war this city engrossed three-fourths of the foreign 
trade of the United Provinces. It may noiv be considered as upon the 
decline. About the year 1660, it was supposed to contain 54,000 houses, 
whereas Paris at that period only contained 46,000. Its population at that 
period, was estimated at 250,000 inhabitants. In 1802 it contained 26,400 
houses, with 193,08.3 inhabitants. Balbi states the population at 201,000 in 
1826. The openingofthe Scheldt, the ruin of theDutcIi commerce* in the war 
with Great Britain, and Buonaparte’s rigorous execution of what he technically 
denominated the Continental system., s^\ conspired to diminish the commerce 
and population of this renowned city. The Abnanach royal of 1817, how¬ 
ever, stated that 3,377 ships left tln^ port that year. The Exchange is a re¬ 
markably fine building, erected between the years 1608 and 1613. Among 
other public buildings worthy of notice are the India-house, the State- 
bank, the admiralty, the araenal, the orphan-house, and the rasp-house. 
The voyage from Anisterdam to Utrecht occupies 8 hours; and is the 
most pleasing in point of scenery that can be undertaken in Holland. 

Haerletn.'] This city, seated upon the lake of the same name, 
is of considerable size, containing 7,963 houses, and 15 churches, 9 
of which are Catholic. It lias several fine buildings, among which 
is a church esteemed the largest in Holland. This church has an 
organ of uncommon mi^nitude. It <;ontains 8000 pipes, of which the 
largest is in length 38 feet, and in diameter 16 inches. The organ has 
68 stops, but the tone is said not to be very sweet. The inhabitants show 
the house* of Lorence Koster, who, according to them, invented the art of 
printing. Tliis city was celebrated for its linen-bleachfields, and exten¬ 
sive silk-manufactures, which employed a great part of the poprdation; 
but in 1813, such a stagnation of employment took place in the bleach- 
fields, in consequence of receiving no linen from Brabant for the purpose 
of bleaching and preparing it for sale, that they were completely abandoned. 
Whole streets were levelled with the ground, and monj than 500 houses 
destroyed. Such were the eflects of Buonaparte’s Continental system 
upon this once flourishing city I Stein stated the population in 1826 at 
21,200. The tulipo-niania reached its height in this city in the years 
1636 and 1637, Avhen 10,000 florins were known to have been paid for a 
single root of that flower!—Sardam or Zaandain, on the river Zaan, is a 
considerable town of wooden houses, almost all which are painted green! 
It possesses a '’onsiderable commerce, and the ship-building for which 
this place wan once famous begins to revive again. Peter the Great of 
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Russia learned ship-building here under the name of Peter Michailof. 
The house in which he lived is still shown. Almost every house is sm’- 
rounded by water, and forms, as it were, with its garden, a small island. 
Broek, a village with 7.52 inhabitants, is celebrated for its excessive clean¬ 
liness. The houses are built in very odd taste, and have eacJi two dooi-s, 
one of which is only opened on the occasion of a man'iage, and the other 
at a funeral. Before each house is a small garden. The pavement con¬ 
sists of coloured vaniished bricks laid out in mosaic.—Alkmaar is a for¬ 
tified town, well-built, and intemected with canals.—Heldcr on the extreme 
])oint of North Holland, is mostly inhabited by pilots. Here is the re- 
• doubt where the British troops landed in 1797.—The Texel is an island 
in the CJerman ocean, separated from the mainland by the Marsdiep. It 
Buj)poits a pojndation of about 5000, and a number of sheep which have 
a particular fine wu)ol. 'J'he northera pait of this province is called ‘ Egg- 
land,’ from the enormous quantities of eggs which the sea-gulls lay here 
on the shore. 


CHAP. VII.—THE PROVINCE OP FRIESLAND. 

Physwal Features and Productimm.'] Friesland is an entirely flat country, 
about 30 milc's in length, and nearly the same in breadth. Its plains 
are in many parts lower than the sea, and musi be protected by dykes. 
The level country near the coast affords excellent pasture, and th(‘ interior 
districts are cultivated for corn. The Lauwers, w'hich fonns the boundary be¬ 
tween Friesland and Griiningen, and flows into the Lauwei'/ee, a gulf of 
the North sea, is the only river of importance; but tliere are numerous 
lakes and canals. The climate is damp, though not very unhealthy. 
Agriculture is well-conducted, and com is raised for exj)ortation. The 
cattle are excellent, and furnish a great quantity of butter and cheese. 
The breed of horses is also highly esteemed. 'The productions of industry 
are woollen-stuffs, linens, and paper. 

Inhabitants.~\ Tile inhabitants ai'c mostly Calvinists, but there are also 
a considerable number of Mminonites, Catholics, I.utherans, Remonstrants, 
and Collegiants. 'They are Frisians by descent, and have preserved the 
manners, customs, dress, and even the language of their ancestore, which 
more nearly resembles the English than the Dutch. They are distinguished 
for heroism, good faith, and love of freedom, and are remarkably skilful 
in many bodily exercises, particularly that of skaiting. The country people 
here are in general very w'ealthy. 

Principal Towns.~\ The principal towns are Leeu^varden, the capital 
of the province, with 1900 houses, and 17,000 inhabitants ; Sueek, the 
principal butter-market of Friesland, with 5,500 inhabitants; Staveren, 
on the Zuydersee, with 1,083 inhabitants, in ancient times the residence 
of the kings of Friesland; Driven, with a population of 3000, chiefly 
Mennonites; and Franeker, with 4000 inhabitants. Its formerly celebrated 
university is now converted into an athenaeum. 


CHAP. Vlil.—THE PROVINCE OF GRONINGEN. 

Physical Features and Productions.^ This province is about 47 miles 
in length, and 30 at its greatest breadth. Its suiface is qnite flat, and s> 
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cured by dykes ►against the encroariiments of the sea. In some places the 
soil is very rich, in others moorish and marshy; ami in some districts peats 
and sand. The principal rivers are the Eras, the Fivel, the Aar, and tlie 
Himse. There are many lakes, and a great number of canals. The air 
is thick and damp, and particularly unhealthy to foreigners. Tlie pro¬ 
ductions are the ordinary domestic animals, fowls, fish, beer, com, flax, 
potatoes, vegetables, and fniit. The country is more favourable to pas¬ 
turage than agriculture; but ]>otatoe9 are extensively produced. There 
are few manufactures, and the principal exports are cattle and dairy- 
produce. 

Principal Towns.'] The chief town is Groningen, a foitified town, at 
the confluence of the Hunse and Aar, with 27,800 inhabitants. The 
University of Groningen, with 19 professors, was founded in 1614, and is 
liberally endowed out of the revenues of the old monasteries. Tlie elder 
and younger Altiugius, and the leai-ned Des Marets, were professors in 
this university. There is also a famous grammar school, famished with 
7 masters, for the learned languages; and a botanic garden. This town 
possesses several learned institutions and scientific societies, amongst which 
the society pro excolmdo jure patriw deserves particular notice. The 
commerce is not important.—At Winscliotten, on the Rensel, the prince 
of Orange defeated the Spaniards in 1568. Leek, a small town in this 
jirovince, gives its name to the Leekster lake. 


CHAP. IX.—THE PROVINCE OF DRENTHE. 

THi.s province lies a little higher than Friesland and Groningen, but is 
likewise completely level, having only a few sand-hills, and here and then* 
a little timber. The soil is partly a fertile clay, partly moor and heath. 
There are many swamps and peat moors. The Ilunse, the Mussclaa, and 
several other rivers flow through this provincfj. The climate is damp, but 
not unhealthy. The productions are the same as those of Groningen. 
Corn is produced in considerable quantity; hut there are few manufactures. 

Inhabitants) The inhabitants are chiefly Calvinists. Tliey are poor, 
and leail a very simple life; hut are strong and healthy. Most of them 
live in wretched hovels covered with straw, nishes, or heath.—Assen, the 
chief town, is well-built, and has 1,173 inhabitants. Coevorden is a for¬ 
tified place, with 2,000 inhabitants.—The town i>f Hoogeven, in this pro¬ 
vince, contains 4,200 inhabitants; and that of Meppel 4,640. 


CHAP. X.—THE PROVINCE OF OVERYSSEL. 

The surface of tliis province is flat and low, with some insignificant hills, 
here called mountains. The soil is for the most part swampy, and there 
ai*e also some sandy heaths. The principal rivers are the Yssel, the Black- 
VVater, and tlu; Vecht. The climate is damp and unhealthy, on account 
of the many swamps. The productions are the same as those of Drentho; 
hut the rearing of cattle is more attended to than agriculture. There are 
some linen-manufactures and paper-mills. The chief town is Zwolle, 
a fortified place, with 12,800 inhabitants, which conducts some com¬ 
merce. It lies near the Yssel and the Vecht. Deventer, a town of 9,621 
inhabitants, has some linen manufactures and extensive breweries; it is 
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also famous for its excellent ginger-bread. Tliomas a Kernpis lectured and 
died in this town, which was dao the birth-place of the learned philolo¬ 
gist Gsonovins. 


CHAP. XL—THE PROVINCE OF GUELDEUI-AND. 

Physical Features and Productions.~\ The surface of this province 
is in general level, but towards the middle there are some sand-hilLs called 
the Veluviaii mountains, Avhich are the highest points in the N. provinces, 
'riic soil is in sumo places rich and fertile; but in others presents only 
syndy heath and swamps. The princijial rivers arc the Rhine, svith its 
three arms, the Yssel, the I<ec.k, and the Waal; the Linge, and the Maese. 
The air is not so tliick and damp as in the more northern provinces. TIte 
productions are nearly the same as those of Drenthe, with the addition of 
a good deal of fmit, as chemes, prunes, and walnuts. 'Ihe principal 
manufactures consist in linen, leather, and paper. 

Population."] From a veiy exact census taken of this province in 1820 
Ave learn, that the population was then 270,659 souls; in 1796 it tvas 
217,828, being an increase of 52,000 souls in 25 years. From the same 
statement wo learn, that, from 1813 to 1820, both years includeil, the 
excess of births was 18,403. During the same [.eriod there were 15,203 
marriages, ami only 8 <livorces. The Guelderlamlers are healthier and 
lietter-looking than those of the more northern provinces. 

Chief Towns.] Arnheim, tlie chief town of this province, with 9.500 
inhabitants, situated on the Rhine, has an animated commerce.—Ziitphen, on 
the Yssel, with 7,513 inhabitants, is surrounded by fortifications.—Nim- 
eguen, on the Waal, a fortified town, with 14,000 inhabitants, commands 
a fine country, and conducts some manufactures and commerce. Loeves- 
tcin, is a fort on the right banks of the Maese. Hugo Grotius was con¬ 
fined as a prisoner here, but escaped hidden in a box which his wife had 
sent to hill), containing books. 


CHAP. XII.—THE PROVINCE OP UTRECHT. 

Physical Features.] The surface of this province is level in the N. 
and VV parts; in the E. it rises into a ridge of small hills, called the 
mountains of Amersfoort. The soil is like that of the province of Hol¬ 
land ; but in the more elevated parts is sandy. The principal rivers ai‘e 
the arms of the Rhine, and the Ems. The climate is l(‘ss damp than that 
of Holland and more healthy. The productions are nearly the same as 
those of the former provinces. Tobacco is produced in considerable 
quantity; and there are manufactures of wool, cotton, silk, and linen. 

Principal Towns^ The principal town is Utrecht, which is surround¬ 
ed by walls and ramparts, and contains 36,000 inhabitants. The cathe¬ 
dral, with a steeple 464 feet high, is remarkable, and so is the royal palace, 
called the house of Loo, in which was signed the celebrated Union of 
Utrecht in 1579, and in 1713 the peace between France, Great Britain, 
and Holland. Here is a university founded in 1634, with a library, a 
botanic gai’den, and an- observatory. The university of Utrecht was 
originally a public school, erected in 1439. The celebrated literaiy 
female character, Maria Ann Schurman, opened the new university wi‘.b 
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a Latin oration; an«l Gisbert Voet, the great adversary of the Cartesians 
aiwi Cocceians, was the first rector; he was 42 years professor of theology, 
and died at the advanced age of 88. This university has 19 professors; 
but not the full privileges of other universities, being wholly subject to the 
magistrates of the city. The library of printed books is larger than that of' 
Leyden, but has fewer manuscripts. It has produced several names cinin> 
ent in theological and literary science as Leusden, Leidekker, Reland, 
Mill, Voget, and others. Amersfoort, with 8,809 inhabitants, is a place 
of considerable commerce and numerous manufactures. There are about 
200 plantations of tobacco around the town. 


CHAP. XIII.-THE PROVINCE OF ZEELAND. 

Physical Features and Praductians.^ This province consists partly 
of a group of islands f»)rme(l by the arms of the Scheldt, and partly of the 
district of nanders, which was ceded by Spain to the United Netherlands 
in the peace of Munster. The surface is fiat,.and the coasts not being 
sufficiently protected by duvvtts, are guarded by dykes of 14 and IG feet 
in height. The soil is rich and fertile ; in the island.s it consists of a kind 
of clay, which requires very little manure. 'I'here are a great number of 
polders in this province. The main rivers are the Kranini(‘r, the* Grevi;- 
linge, and the two principal arms of the Scheldt, bijtwisen which the islands 
iire situated. The climate is damp and variable, and very unhealthy to 
foreigners, though the natives apjiear to sutfiir little from it. 'I'be produc¬ 
tions are the common dome.stic animals, large quantities of ducks, rabbits, 
wild fowls, fish, shell-fish, corn, vegetables, ]).articnlarly beans and peas, fruit, 
fiax, and madder. It is somewhat remarkable that the latter plant is suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in the opposite climates of Zejilandand Asiatic Turkey. 
Agriculture and the rearing of cattle furnish the principal employment; 
the manufactures ai'e. not of great importance. 

Inhabitants and Toivns.'} The majority of the population are Calvin¬ 
ists ; there are also some Catholics, Lutherans, Meiinonites. and Jews. 
The Zeelandtsrs are reckoned the most wealthy class iti the kingdenn; 
they have a pale complexion, but are strong-limbed, and much attached 
to their customs and dress. "J’he principal town is Middlehurg, on the 
island of Walcheren, the most westerly and f(?rtile of the islands of Zeeland. 
It is the capital of the province, and has 13,200 inhabitants. The town- 
house is a large Gothic building, with a number of statues of the old counts 
of Zeeland. Vlissing«;n is a fortified town on the W. side of the island 
of Walcheren, with a very good hai-bour which can contain 80 men-of-war, 
and extensive dock-yards. The whole surrournliiig country can easily be 
laid under water, which renders this position very strong. Vlissingen is 
the birth-place of admiral <le Tluyter.—The dyke at West Kapelle is 390 
feet broad, and 8,900 feet long. Trom this as a base line 20 strong dykes, 
founded upon pile-work, stretch out into the sea to break the power of the 
water.—Goes, on the island of Zuyd-Reveland, or South Beveland, which 
is the largest of the Zeeland islands, is a neat town, with a harbour for 
small vessels, and has 4,415 inhabitants, who are su])ported by their manu¬ 
factures and commerce.—Zierickzee, on the island of Schouwen, is an 
ancient trading town with 6,260 inhabitants. This island is famous for 
the cultivation of madder. A groat many oysters are taken here, and con- 
sitlerable quantities ara si*nt over from Colchester in England, to be fed 
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here in ditches made for the purpose of fattening them.—Tliolen, on the 
island of the same name, has 1,900 inhabitants, who are chiefly occupied 
with flex-spinning, which is carried to so gi'eat perfection here that a 
pound of yarn has been sold in its manufactured state for 250 to 300 
florins.—Saa Van Ghent is a fortified town on a canal mnning fi-om Ghent 


CHAP. XIV.—THK PUOViNCE OF NORTH BRABANT. 

The surface of North Brabant is level. Tlie soil is in many places very 
fintile; but there arc extensive heaths and moors. On the E. side of this 
provinc<! is the P(‘el,—an immense marsh of 10 leagues in length and from 
1 to .3 in breadth. The ])rincipal rivers are the Maas, the Easternsc'hehlt 
and the Diest. The climate; is damp, but temperate, and in most pai'ts not 
unhealthy. The want of wood is supplied by extensive peat-moors. The 
industry of this province; is particularly flourishing, especially in tlie large 
towns, ivhicli fiu-nish fine linen and bi'oad cloth. 

Chiof Towns.'\ The jmncipal towns arc Ilerzogenbusch, or Bois-le- 
duc, the capital of the province, situated in a low country, intersected by 
rivers and canals, by which the whole surrounding country may be placed 
under water. This town has strong fortifications, and conducts an exten- 
si ve conimeri'c. The population is saiil to be 13,100.—Eiiidlioven, a town 
of 2,400 inhabitants, holds ten fairs each yeai*.—Aerschott, a town of 5,300 
inhabitants, chiefly Catholics, possesses some extensive hat-manufactories. 

Citif «/’ Tiyed(f.'\ Breda, at the juncture of the Aa and Werch, was 
formerly the capital of Dutch Brahant, and of an ancient barony contain¬ 
ing 17 considerable villages, and a forest about 5 English miles in length, 
and 2 in breadth, which has belonged to the family of Orange since the 
year 1404. The king of the N«;therlands has a magnificent palace on this 
patrimonial domain, built in 1G80 by king William. The city is triangu¬ 
lar, and contains 1,.500 houses, 7 churches, and 9,000 inhabitants. At 
eveiy angle is a gate ; and elm-trees are planted along the ramparts. Jt 
has a rnagniticent cathedral with a &])ire 302 feet in height, and a large 
town-house. It is one of the strongest fortified towns in the Netherlands, 
having 15 bastions, 4 ravelins, and .5 hornworks; and is surrounded on all 
sides by water and morasses, whieh renders a])proach to a hesiegiiig army 
exeeedingly «litficult. In the annals of the United Netherlands, this place 
is celebrated fin- its siege of 10 months, in 1625, by an ai-my of 30,000 
men, under the Spanish general Spinola, who surrounded it with such in¬ 
credible works, that it was impossible for prinix; Maurice to relieve it; 
and its gallant defender, the brave Justin of Nassau, a natural sou of Wil¬ 
liam ])riiice of Orange, was obliged to smTCiuler the place, from absolute 
famine. It was re-taken in 1637, after a siege of 4 months, by the prince 
of Orange. In 1793, it was shamefully surrendered to the French, after 
a siege of only 3 days. At tliat time it was much more strongly fortified 
than when besieged by Spinola; 200 pieces of avtilleiy were mounted on 
the ramparts,—2,.300 infantry, with a regiment of cavalry, composed the 
garrison,—and nothing hut another Justin of Nassau was wanted to make 
the place impregnable. J'he French anmy consisted of only .5,000 men. 
It was again ignomiiiionsly abandoned to its fate in September 1794, by 
the retreat of the allies, and surrendered without resistance to the French 
general Pichegru. It was abandoned by the French in December 1813, 
on the approach of the Russian advanced guard under Benkendorf. It lies 
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46 miles S. of Amsterdam; 18 miles S.W. of Bois-le-duc; and 22 miles 
S.E. of Rotterdam. 

Town of Berfrpn~op-Zoom.'\ Ber<;en-op-Zoom is a maritime town of 
1,150 houses, and 5,600 inhabitants, situated on the river Zoom, near its 
confluence with the Scheldt. It derives its name from its high situation on 
the Zoom, in the midst of a moi-ass, a mile and a half from the eastern 
branch of the Scheldt, with which it has a communication by a navigable 
canal. The houses are well-built; the market-places and squares hand¬ 
some and spacious. This place was first sun'ouiuled with a wall in 1287, 
and is so strongly fortified, both by nature and art, as to be <]eemed almost 
impregnable,; the fortifications are reckoned the master-piece of the cele¬ 
brated Coehorn, the rival and contemporary of the famous V'aubac. To¬ 
wards Antwerp is a gi’and half-moon, furnished with four redoubts, and 
well-mounted w’ith caunon. B<;tween the town and the sea are 11 forts, 
well-supplied with redoubts and pallisadoes. In tlie direction of Steinber- 
gen also, the outworks are very strong. It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the famous duke of l*arina, in 1586; and afterwards, in 1622, it defied 
the utmost attempts of Spinola, who was forced to abandon the entei-|)rise, 
after a siege of ten weeks, with the loss of 12,000 men. In 1747, how¬ 
ever, it was taken by count Lowendahl, at the head of 36,000 men. Dur¬ 
ing the last revolutionary war this place made no defence whatever. In 
1814, it was again rendered famous by an unsm;cessful attempt of the Bri¬ 
tish troops under Lord l^/piedoch, then Sir Thomas (ii'nliaiti, to take the 
place by surprise, on the night of the 8th of iVIarch. The tmops destined 
for the attack numbered 3,950, and were divided into four columns, two 
of which, after most desperate efforts and gallant conduct, succejnled in 
establishing themselves upon the ramparts of the place ; but the other two 
columns were completely unsuccessful, and driven back with prodigious 
loss. Above two-thirds of the whole assailitig force were kilhsl, wounded, 
or taken in this attempt. A tablet of marble, recording the names of the 
brave men who fell in this ill-fated enterprise, has been erected in the church, 
by the British oflicers. I’lie place was, however, given up at the treaty of 
peace, in May 1814. Bergen-op-Zoom is 1.5 miles N. of Antwerp, and 
22 S.W. of Breda. 


CHAP. XV.—THK SOUTHERN PROVINCES, 

The southern provinces consist of the ancient Austrian Netherlands, re¬ 
cently belonging to PVance,—some parts of .liilich and Cleve-boi^,—the 
bishoprick of Liege,—a small part of the department of the Ardennes, 
ceded in the peace of 181.5,—and some other districts. The number of pro- 
rinces is 9, which are divided into 30 districts and 217 cantons. 

Province of South Brahant. —Phifstical Features.'] South Bra¬ 
bant is a complete level, diversified only in the E. and S. by a few small 
hills, the steep banks of the rivers, and some forests. The soil is on the 
whole very fertile, a gi’cat part being rich mould. Sand, with decayed 
shells, is predominant in many places. The principal rivers are the Dylo, 
the Demer, and the Senne. The two large canals of I^ouvain and Bnis- 
Bcls facilitate the communication. The climate is less damp than that of 
North Brabant, and is considered healthy.^® The productions are the com- 

** In a late volume of the proneedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Brussels, 
M. Kirkz has communicated the result of above20 yeai s' observation on the atmospheric 
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mon (lonicHtic animals, fowls, game, fish, beer, corn of all kinds, vegeta¬ 
bles, potatoes, flax, oil-plants, hops, honey, fruit, and wood. Tlie whole 
country is in excellent cultivation, and seems a garden. ITie rich pastures 
favour the rearing of cattle which are particularly good here. There are 
some considerable forests, of which that of Soiguies on the S. of Bnissels, 
is the largest. The lare-inanufactm'cs ai'o highly celebrated; there are 
also some good cotton and linen manufactures. 

Inhnbitants.l The population is mostly Catholic. In the N. districts 
they speak Tleinish, and in the S. Walloon ; but French is also very gene¬ 
rally spoken, particularly in the towns. 

City of Brussels.~\ Brussels, the second city in the kingdom, with a 
population of above 80,000, chiefly Catholics, was formerly the capital of 
the Austrian Netherlands. It is situated on both sides of the little river 
Scnn(‘, Long. 4“ 28' E. Lat. .50" 51'. N. and 2 miles to the N. of the 
forest of Soignies. No city in Europe, except Nai)l(?s and Genoa, makes 
a finer appearance at a distance; but like them it is all rip and down hill. It 
lies in a rich and fertile countiy abounding in all the nec(!ssarles and comforts 
of life.” It was formerly surrounded by a double wall and ditch, but these were 
destroyed by .Toseph II. They are now planted with trees and form most 
delightful walks for the use of the inhabitants. It has extensive suburbs, 
and villages, joined to the city by a continuity of streets. The lower 
part of the town is irregular and somewhat unhealthy; but the more 
modern streets, which are in the vicinity of the Park, are straight and 
wide. Tlie private houses in this quai'ter are lofty and elegant, while the 
public structures ilisplay botli taste and magnificence. Brussels contains 
9,500 houses, and 7 parish churches within the walls, and is divided into 
eight sections. Of the eight public squares the most remarkable are the 
great market-place, a regular parallelogram of considerable extent sur¬ 
rounded with buildings which have upon the whole an elegant appearance; 
and St Michael’s, which deserves the particular attention of every traveller; 
being an extensive oblong, formed of elegant buildings of uniform archi¬ 
tecture, ornamented with pillars of the Doric, order. The city has 7 gates 
and is 7 miles in circumference, and may bt* said to unite th«*. magnificence 
of Paris uith the cleanliness of a Dutch city. The imperial palace, or 
palace of Laacken, a large and magnificent stnicture, was begun in the 
year 1300, by John Duke of Brabant,—enlarged in 1452, by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgimdy,—and finished by his successors. At the ex¬ 
tremity, near the gate of Louvain, stands a pleasure-house built by Chai’Ies 

constitution of the province of South Br.nhant. It appears tiiat on the avera{;e, ivinda 
from S. to W. have prevailed for Itifi days in the year; winds from \V. to N. for 84 
days; winds from JSJ. to £. for 02 days; and winds from K. to S. for only 2S days. 
On the avei'a^'e there have been in the S(>f> days,—245 of common wind, 81 of strong 
wind, 20 of violent wind, and 10 of hurricane. It InLo rained on the average 140 days 
in the 8(55 ; viz. GO days of gentle rain, 48 of showers, 10 of heavy showers, and 22 of 
tcm|>estuou.s rain. 

" The author of the Brussels Companion gives the following comparative table of the 
expense of a good dinner for four persons, iii London and Brussels:—In I^ondon, three 
pounds of hcef-stenks 3s. Gd.; potatoes, 2d.; pot of porter, pepper and s.slt, 6d.; bread, 
2d.; cheese and butter 4d.; coals for cooking, 4d.; total, .5s. Now, for the same num¬ 
ber of persons, a dinner admirably cooked may be procured from a Ilestaurateur at 
Brussels, roiisisting of the following dishes:—A roast of veal, (or beef, or mutton); u 
broiled fowl, with mushroom sauce; a beef-steak, or mutton pic; .an apple-pudding, or 
fruit tart; a dish of stewed red cabbage, or m.ashed spinage, and plain {MUatoes; the 
above will cost 3 francs 6^ sous, or 88^ sous. To which you may add, cheese, 2 sous; 
blitter, 2 sous; four rolls, 2 sons ; 4 French pears, 2 sous; one pound of grapes, 3 sous; 
a bottle of Bourdeux, 14 sous; porterage of dinner, 2 sous; mustard, salt, pepper, and 
vinegar, 2 liards, or 4 ; total 66 sous, or 6 Irancs, or 5s. sterling. 
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V. where he for some time resided after his abdication. In the market¬ 
place is a grand stinicturc, called the Hotel de Ville, begun in 1380, and 
finished in 1428. Its turret is an admirable piece of Gothic architecture, 
364 feet in height, and surmounted with the figure of St Michael, in 
copper gilt, 17 feet high, rvLich turns W'ilh the wind. Here are many 
palaces belonging to the nobility, as those of the Prince de Ligne, the 
Duke of Aremberg, Egmoiit Alva, Orange, and Bourneville. All these 
palaces, and the imperial palace of Laacken, ai’e adoiiied with a vast 
variety of paintings, executed by the best Flemish and Dutch masters, 
and disposed in lai’ge galleries built for the purjjose. There are several 
literary and scientific societies in this city, and a fine libraiy of 80,000 
volumes. The Jesuits had formerly a fine college and church hen^. The 
Senne in its progress through the city brancbes into several streams, 
foiming many islands, which add to the beauty of the city. This city 
is celebrated for its fine lace, camblets, and tapestry. Woollen and cotton 
stuffs, silk-stockings, gold and stiver lace, vitriol, potash, and earthen¬ 
ware are also manufactured here. Ilnissels sufTered much by the plague, 
in 1489, which srvept off 33,000 persons. In 169.}, it uas bombarded 
by the Frem’li imder Marshal V'^illeroy, when the stadthouse, 14 «*hnrches, 
and above 4000 houses wore destroyed. It was taken in 1746, by Mar¬ 
shal Saxe; in 1792, by Dumourier; retaken in March 1793; ami again 
taken by the French in 1791, who levied contributions to tin* amount of 
half-a-million sterling upon the city. It remained in the hands of the 
Ireiich till the year 1814, when it was retaken by the Prussians under 
general Bulow. It was tJie head-quarters of the British troops on the eve 
of the memorable battle of Waterloo. Brussels is 23 miles S. of Ant¬ 
werp, and 26 miles 8.E. of Ghent.—Louvain or Loewen, was an impor¬ 
tant manufactm-ing town in the 14tb century, when from 60,000 to 80,000 
people were occupied in its clotli-manufactures. It lias now only 2.'},400 
inhabitants. The university of Louvain was founded in 1126, by John 
IV. duke of Brabant. By a grant of Pope 8<ixtus IV. it batl the privilege 
of presenting to all the livings in the Netlierlands. It containcil 43 Foun¬ 
dations ; 4 of wbii-Ii were called pedagoges or schools, as they were chiefly 
designed for the insti'uc.lion of boys. In 1653, tliore were 1600 students 
at this university, but in 181H, only 262. A new college was founded 
here in 1818.—'rirlernont, with 7,900 inhabitants, lias some* manufimtures. 
—Nivelles, with 7000 inhabitants, has luaimfactnres of lace and linen.— 
Waterloo village, near the forest of Soignies, colebrated by the (wtr-memor- 
ablc battle of the 18th of June, 1815, contains 1,900 inhabitants. 


CHAP. XVI.—THE PROVINCE OE ANTWERP. 

Tiir surface of this province is a perfect level. The soil is in general a 
light sand, covered with fertile vegetable earth. The level is so low that 
water may always he found at a depth of 8 to 10 inches. The N. and E. 
pai't of the province are covered with an extensive moor, presenting many 
lakes and morasses, and in other parts a white sand scarcely producing grass. 
The best agrir'ultural land is in the neighbourhood of Mechlins. The prin¬ 
cipal riv<>r is the .Scheldt, which, near Aiitwerji, is 2,160 feet broad, and 
30 feet deep. The canal ()f Brussels and that of Louvain run through this 
province. The peigbbuurboml of the sea ])n>vents the climate from being 
so cold as might be expected from its northern situation, but it is very 
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(lamp and misty, and the tem])eiatnr(i is very variable. Although the soil 
is not very fertile, the careful cultivation produces more com than is re¬ 
quisite? for the consumption of the province. There is not much wood. 
'^The cattle are very fine, and the general commerce is very animated. 

Citif of Antwerp.~\ This celebrated city was formerly the pride of 
the Netherlands, and contained, in tlie zenith of its commercial splendour, 
more than 200,000 inhabitants. The conduct of the Dutch towards this 
unfortunate city affords one of the most striking instances of commercial 
jealousy recorded in the page of history. Though Antwerp had taken 
part in the cause of liberty equally with themselves, and had consequently 
been subjected to the loss of its commerce and the depopulation of its inha¬ 
bitants. yet even when besieged for more than a year by the duke of 
Parma, in 1584-5, the Dutdt mercJiants of Amsterdam used every under¬ 
hand nuitliod to prevent assistance being given to their rival brethren. At 
the peace of Munster in whic^h Spain acknowledged the Dutch independ¬ 
ence, Antweqj was sacrificed as a peace-ofFerii^; for it was agreed by an 
article of that treaty, that no large vessel should sail up to Antwerp, 
witliout having unloaded her cai^o in a Dutch port, whence the Jiier- 
chandise might be conveyed to Antweqj in barges or small craft. The 
enqwjror .loseph attempted to open the navigation of the Scheldt, but was 
prevented by the resolute opposition of the Dutch, supported by the king 
of Prussia. Hut wben the French obtained possession of Antw(;rp, in 
August, 1704, they immediately declared it a free port, opened up the 
navigation of the river, and dismantled all those forts which the Dutch 
had constiTKded at vast expense to prevent vessels from going up to Ant- 
werji. The city is enviromnl with a large wall, planted with rows of 
tro<‘s on each side tvitli walks betw(*eu, broad enough for two coaches to 
go ai>reast; and is also defended by a lai'ge, strong, and regular citadel, 
of a pentagonal ftoTii, (u-ected by the duke of Alva, in 1568. The wes¬ 
tern banks of tlie Scheldt can also be put undm- waiter. No expense was 
spared by Huonapurte to deepen the river, enlarge the harbour, and to 
stn.'iigthen tlm fortifications. Nevertheless, during the bombardment of 
the city, by Lord Lynedoch in 1814, the British thunders reached the men- 
of-Avar even in their Avell-defended dock-yards, and several of them, whose 
masts are, still visible abov«‘ water, were then sunk. The cathedral of 
Antwerp is one of tlaj finest pieces of Gothic ai'chitecture in Europe. 
It has 66 chapels, and the paintings abovb the altars are the Avorkrnanship 
of Rulxms, who is buried here in the church of St Jacob. The sUiople 
belonging to the cath('dral is 441 feet high; the ascent is by 620 steps 
to within 30 feet of th(‘ top, wheiuic tlun'e is an extensive prospect of 
tlie adjacent country, and even of the isles of Z(*eland. This steeph* 
is of such admirable workmanship, that Charles V. used to say, that 
it deserved to be put in a case, and only shown on holidays. In the 
days of Guic(;iardim, Antwerp or Anvort, had 13 gates, 13,500 houses, 
74 bridges over the 8 canals in the town, 200 streets, and 22 magnificent 
squares ; but its population has since wofully declined, from causes we 
have already mentioned. The city, however, noAV numbers 11 canals, 
162 streets, 10,088 houses, and 6.5,000 inliabitants. Perhaps it may not 
be a Avaste of time to giv(! those who are imperfectly acquainted Avith the 
rate of hotels in the Netlmrlands a statement of the charges to which the 
traveller is exposed at Antweqj. An excellent supper for four, imduding 
preserves, fruits of th(5 choicest kinds, &c. will generally cost about 2s. 
7^6. each. If a gentleman cannot sup Avithout a flask of (’hampagne, he 
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must not expect it at a cost less than from 6s. to 7s. Dinner at the table 
d’hotel maybe had for Is. 9(1. each. To have it in your own private room 
it will cost nearly .Ss.; breakfast, tea or coflisc, i^c., in your room, less than 
Is. A flask of beer, which is here much better than elsewhere in the 
Netherlands, may he procured at the hotel for about 6d, This flask is 
the same as that which in Kngland contains Sdtscr and other imported 
mineral ivaters. Antwerp lies 2.5 miles N. of Brussels, and 75 miles S. 
of Amsterdam, in Lat. 51" 16'. It was the birth-place of the celebrated 
painters Franz Floris, Matthieu Brill, Daniel Seghera, Fi-anz Sneders tlie two 
Teniers, Antony Van-Dyke, and Lukas Van-IJden.—Malinos orMcchlen, 
is a ivell built town, Avilh 19,975 inhabitants. The spire yf the cathedral 
is .348 feet in height. There is a high scliool and an acadrmy of 
painting here. Th(‘ lace made here is thought TU'xt to that of Brussels, 
and is known by the name of ilenldles de Maliucs .—Turnhout is a tovA'n 
of 10,827 inhabitants, and jjossesses si'vcral manufactures, particidarly of 
bcd-twecding. About 1000 persons in and about this town make lace. 


C}1AP. XVll.—Till-: PHOVINCK OF EAST Ft.ANDERS. 

Physical FenUires and Prt)ductio7is.~\ This pnwince is a plain interrupted 
by some small hills, declining towards tin* W. and N. The soil is very 
fertile and well cultivatc-d; even the hills have a good soil and excellent 
pastures. The principal rivers are the Scheldt, the I.y^s, the Dender, the 
Dunne. The principal canals run from Ghent to Brug(^s, from Ghent to Sas 
van Ghent, and from Ghent to Damme. I’he agriculf nrc- of the provin.-e is 
admirable, and the richestharvests in the kingdom an- raised hen*; so that com 
is exported. The cultivation of flax has also been carried to the highest ])er- 
fcction, and the cattle are excellent. 'I'he climate is damp luit tem])i‘rate, and 
not unhealthy. This province is one of the most industiions in tin; ivhole 
kingdom, and numerous manufactures of (svery description are conducted 
her»;. Spinning and weaviii”; is tin- common occupation of all the country- 
p(!ople after the fiidd-vvork is done. 'I'he inhabitants an* lloniau Catholics, 
and speak Flemish. French is gmierally -spoken in the towns and afso 
undei'stood in a great part of the c.ountry. 

Tnwn of Ghent.'] 'Die chief town is Giient or Gand, with 70,000 
inhabitants. Ghent tvas formerly the capital of l-’landers, and is still a 
considerable city, though fallen from its former splendour. It is situated at 
the confluence of four rivers, nanudy, the Scheldt, the Lys, the Lieve, and 
the INIore, which, with a great number of (‘anals, intersect it in every direc¬ 
tion, and divide the tOAvn into 26 small islands, which are united together 
by upwards of 300 bridges. It is 7 miles in conqiass Avithin the Avails, 
and ('ontains 6 parish churches, 24 hospitals, and 10,000 houses. But 
it is by no means peopled in proportion to its extent, as th(‘re is a ]-rodigi- 
oiis quantity of waste ground, and corn-fi(>lds, within the precincts of the 
city. It has been noted for the turbulent and Avarlikc' character of its in¬ 
habitants, Avhich finally proA'ed the ruin of the place. 'I'he emperor 
Charles V. was born here on the 24th February, 1.500, in an old castle 
called th(! Prinzenhof. Ghent was the birth-place of the philosopher II. 
Gothals and the cidebrated critic Heinsius. The famous duke of Lan¬ 
caster, patron of the English reformer, WicklilF, avrs also horn here, and 
on this account '/as denominated John of Ghent, duke of Lancaster. On 
the 8th of November, 1576, the famous pacification, consisting of 25 
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articles, was concluded in this place. A treaty was made here, between 
Great Britain and the United States of America, on the 24th December, 
1814. .In 1817 a Iloyal College was erected here, with 9 professors. This 
city has been several times taken and retaken by the I'reuch and Allies. 
A severe contribution of 7,000,000 of florins, or upwards of £640,000 
sterling, was imposed upon the inhabitants, by the French, in 1794. It 
enjoys a considerable trade in grain, linens, and silks, which is much as¬ 
sisted by the two navigable canals, to Sas van Glient, and Bruges. The 
canal h'ading to the mouth of the Schehlt has been so much enlarged that 
Fast India vessels now sail n(> to the town itself. A number of steam- 
engin»;s have lately been erected in this city to work power-looms, and 
its trade is greatly inc‘r(*asiug. It is .20 miles S.W. of Antwerp, and 35 
miles N. of Lisle. Lat. 5L’ 4<' N. 

T’ohvi.v.] I ludenaarde, on the Scheldt, with 5,084 inhabitants, con¬ 
ducts an animated commerce in linen.—Dendermonde, on the confluence 
of till' Dender with the Si'heldt, in a very fertile country, is surrounded 
by fortifieatnms, and '’outains 5,796 inhabitants, who conduct a commerce 
in corn, flax, hemp, anil lace.—Alost, on the Dender, with 12,1.51 in- 
haliilant coj‘ducl,s ' commerce in corn and hops; the latter are very 
famous, and arc ex]unTed in great (|uaniities to England. Lokeren, a bo¬ 
rough on the Dunne, with 12,964 inhabitants, has sonie important manu¬ 
factures and connnerce.—St Nicholas borough, with 11,510 inhabitants, 
has numerous manufactures, and an animated eoinmerce. This town is 
one of the richest and most flourishing in the whole kingdom. The 
country uroiu.d is culti\ated like a garden. 


dIA”. Will.—TIIK I’ROVINCK Ol' WEST FLANDERS. 

Plni-sicnl uud Produ('!l<)ns.~\ TJio surface of this province is 

level ; hul soirie rising downs occur along the coast. Jii the interior of 
the protinee the soil is I.eavv and very fertile; in other places it is sandy, 
and exhibits several heatlis and marshes which have been made fit for 
t'ullivatiou hi yever by the aid of canals. 'I'he principal rivers are the 
Scheldt, the Lys, end the Yser. T. principal canals ai'e those from Glient 
to Bruges, from Bruges lo Ostend, and from Ostend to Nieuport. Tlie 
climate is cliangeable, anil occasions, particularly in the N. and W. parts, 
Ireijuent agues Thu I'oniitry is like a garden, and the great variety of 
the prodiietioiis of the soil breaks that uniformity which extensive corn- 
fi'dils generally exhihu. The linen produced in the environs of Courtray 
is known over all Europe. Table-linen, lace, cotton, and ivoollen- 
clotli are also made to a great extent: and the coininerc.e is veiy animated. 

Popnlfition.'} The iidiahitants arc xealous llonian Catholics; but an 
lionest, frank, and industrious race. They have ;i turn for painting and music. 
French is almost generally spoken. 

Principal The ehief town is Brugc.s, which is situated in a 

fertile plain. It is tolerably well-built, and intersected by canals, over 
wliicli are 54 bridges, llie population is about 35,000. The church of 
Notre Dame in this city is a very fine piece of architecture. Here is a 
college, an academy for painting, sculpture and arcliitecture, sevei-al litei-aiy 
societies, a public lihnu’y of 6,000 volumes, and a botanical gai-ilen. 
I'he industry is very animated; the fabrication of lace alone employs 
about 6000 people, and there are 200 schools in which children are taught 
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to make lace, 'riiere are many other manuracturea. llie comincrce, 
thou;>h not what it was in the 13th and 14th centurieH, is still very im¬ 
portant, and is favoured by the numerous canals, and the harbour^ estab¬ 
lished at the, end of the canal of Ostend, which can contain more than 
100 vessels. The people of the suiToundin^ country brin;^ then- linen 
here for sale. Bruges is the birth-place of the painter Jolm van Eyk. 
Ostc'nd is a strongly fortified town on the German ocean, with 10,554 
inhabitants. It is reiiowmed in history for its memorable siege of three years 
and a half, which cost the lives of 80,000 Spaniards, and 50,000 Dutch. It 
surrendered to Spinola in 1(>04'. The chief strength of the place lies in its situa¬ 
tion ; the sluices c‘an lay the adjacent country under water foiy;he s])ace of two 
leagues ; hut it made no figure as a place of strength during the late re¬ 
volutionary t/ar. In 1796, about 1600 British, who were landed la*re to 
destroy the forts and shipjnng, were all captured by the French, the wind 
having shifted before they could re-emhark. It is 10 miles W. of Bniges, 
and 22 miles NE. of Dmddrk.—Nieuport is a fortified town, which can 
also he laid under water. 'Fhe Spaniards wiTe defeated here by the Dutch 
in 1600.—Ypres, a strong fortress in a fertile plain, with 15,291 inha¬ 
bitants.—Courtray on the Lys, with 13,982 inhabitants, is a place of ani¬ 
mated industry and trade. The linen which takes its name from this 
town, is celebrated for its fineness, and is fabricated in tint surrounding 
eountiy, whence about 30,000 pieces are annually brought to the markets 
hero. It is the birth-place of the celebrated landscape painter Boland 
Savoy. Bousselaer, a borough with 8,485 inhabitants, has a considerabh* 
commerce. Meiiin is a stj'ongly fortifieil town on the Lys, which here 
forms tln^ boundary betwixt the Netherlands and France. 


CHAP. XIX_THE PROVINCE OE HAINAULT. 

Phijsiral Featuren and Productions.'] Tlie surface of this prorinco is 
in the N. and W. parts very flat; but in the S. and E. is considerably 
elevateil and crwered with wootl. In the level part the soil is extremely 
fertile; in the elevated it is stony, but has nevertheless been put into good 
cultivation. The southern districts are mostly covere<l with wood. Among 
the numerous rivers, the Scheldt and Sainbre an; navigable. The others 
are the Haine, the 'I’rouille, the Dender aiul the Sc-nne. The cl’inate is 
clear and healthy. Besides the productions common to the other provinces, 
Hainault produces wood, stone, lead, copper, iron, coal, marble, slat<>, 
mill-stones, and clay for earthen-ware. Three-tenths of the com raised 
in this province is exported ; the flax is excellent. The forests, which cover 
almost the .5t}i part of the surface, are a great source of wealth in this pro¬ 
vince. The coal-]iits produce 44,000,000 cwts of coals per annum. 

Pnpniaiinn.] The inhabitants are of the Roman Catholic religion. 
They are Walloons, and speak Flemish, but the F'rench language is also 
understood almost everywhere. 

Chief Totnis.] The chief town of the province is Mons, a strongly 
fortified town on the 'IVouille, with 19,830 inhabitants.—Jcmappes, a village 
on the Haine, with 2,838 inhabitants, is celebrated by the victory which 
the French hem obtained over the Austrians on the 6tli of Nov. 1792. 
Tournay or Dooniick, on the Schifldt, with 23,256 inliahitants, is a xvell 
built town, with numerous churches, and a very animated trade and in¬ 
dustry. There is here an exte.nsive manufacture of carpets, which occupies 
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4,900 persons, and produces carpets from the finest quality to the most 
common. The exportation of these carpets is very considerable. There 
are also about 150 manufactures of linen, cotton and woollen hosiery, and 
also of linen and cotton cloth. Charleroi on the Sambre, with 4,020 
inhabitants, has manufactures of nails and other iron-ware. Those huge 
blocks of hewn stone, of a beautiful gray colour, and close grain, which 
were employed by Buonapaite in facing the large and deep basins which 
lie constructed at Antwerj), and which generally weighed from 2 to 4 tons 
each, were all brought by water from the quarries of Charleroi, a distance 
of GO British miles from Antwerp. Coal also abounds in this neighbour- 
Iiood.—Flourui, a village with 2,158 mhabitants, is celebrated as having 
been the scene of battles in 1622, 1690, and 1794. 


CHAP. XX.—THE PROVINCE OF NAMUR. 

Physical Features and Prodv,ctiom.'\ ITie surface of this province is 
mountainous and intei’sccted by many valleys. There are few plains; but 
a number of the hills do not rise above 308 feet. Ttie forest of the Ardennes 
covei-s the south part of the province. In the north the soil is tolerably fertile; 
in the south it is sterile and rocky. The princijial rivers arc the Sambre 
and Meuse. The air is pure and healthy; buc rain is frequent. Agii- 
cultnre is earned on cai’pfully, the productions being nearly the same as 
those of Hainault, but sjielt is the corn mostly produced. Cattle are 
chiefly reared in the tlistrict of Namur. Fruit succeeds very well here, 
said formerly there were even a few vinoyai'ds in this province, hut there 
are very few vines now. The forests ai'e considerable. 

Popidalion.'] The inhabitants of this province are chiefly Roman 
Catholics; they are VV^alloons by descent, and speak the Walloon lan¬ 
guage, and in some districts French, which is in general understood. 

Towns.~\ Namur on the confluence of the Meuse and Sambre is 
a well-built town: the stones used are of a blue colour ndth red and black 
veins. The principal public edifice is the cathedral. It is defended by 
a strong citadel erected on the summit of a precipitous rock, and carries on 
an animated trade in hardware articles, ropes, leather, tobacco and fire¬ 
arms. It had formerly a population of 30,000, which is now diminished 
to 16,000. Gembloux, with 1660 inhabitants, was formerly a celebrated 
Abbey of Benedictine monks. Tliere is a considerable manufacture of 
cutlery here, Don John of Austria obtained a victory here over the 
Dutch in 1578.—Ligny village, on the little brook of the same name, was 
rendered famous by the battle betwixt the French and Prussians on the 
15th of .hme, 1815.—Dinant, on the Meuse, with 3,631 inhabitants, has 
a considerable trade in copper and iron-ware.—Philippeville is a strong 
fortress in the Ardennes, with 1,115 inliabiiants. 


CHAP. XXL—THE PROVINCE OF LIEGE. 

Physical Features and Productions^'^ The surface of this province 
is undulated in the northero part, and mountainotts in the south, where the 
Ardennes cover a considerable district. The soil is fertile in part; but on 
the east side of the Maese, towards Luxemburg, it is roclty, consisting 
partly of slate. The principal river is the Maese; but the Ourtlie is 
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navi<^I)Ie liore. There arc also the Ayvaille, the Homme, aiid the Lesse. 
1'he climate is not unhealthy. Agiiculture is well-conducted in the nor¬ 
thern districts, and more corn than is required for home-consumption is 
here produced. Towards the south, the sterility of the soil is such that 
on the \vhole importation of corn is required. 

Chief Towns.~\ The cliief town is Liege, with 49,000 inhabitants. 
The rivers Lesse, Ourthe, and Amblere, empty themselves into the Maese, 
as it enters this city, which formerly belonged to the circle of Westphalia; 
Liege is divided into three parts: viz. the City, the Island, and the Outer 
Maese. It has 10 great suburbs and 2 smaller ; 14 gates ; 17 bridges, 
154 streets; 2 very fine quays, planted with rows of trees; 7 collegiate, 
and 30 parish churches, besides 46 religious houses. The bishop wa; for¬ 
merly one of the most considerable ecclesiastical princes in Germany, hav¬ 
ing a revenue of 300,000 ducats, or nearly £150,000 sterling annually; and 
was able to maintain an army of 8,000 men, without oppressing his subjects. 
The Maese has here a fine stone-bridge of 6 large arches, and vessels easily pass 
under them. Liege lias been several times taken and re-taken, particularly in 
1792-3-4. There are extensive manufactures for cannon, small arms, 
and cutlery in this city, which also conducts an animated commerce. A 
university was founded here in 1817.—Verviers has 9,962 inhabitants, 
who are almost entirely supported by the extensive cloth manufactures 
tvhich are carried on here.—Spaa, well-known for its mineral springs, is 
situated in a deep valley surrounded by ste-ep woody mountains, with wihl 
romantic scenery. There are some manufactures of wciodcn wan*, such as 
work-boxes, dressing-boxes, snuff-boxes, and trays, in this small town. St 
Hubert, a village in a woody part of the Ardennes, with 1,369 inhabitants, 
was formerly a monastery of Benedictines, to which numerous pilgrimages 
were pcrformetl. 


CHAP. XXII.-THK PROVINCE OF LIMBURG. 

PJiifftlral Features and Productions^ The surface of this province is 
level, intersected in the S.E. part by hills and eminences. The Maese is 
the only navigable river. The soil is very fertile in the valley of tlie Maese, 
and in the whole of the S.'S, part of the province; but the other districts 
arc heathy, and in some parts exhibit only a desert morass. Tln-re are 
several small collections of water, but no navigable canals. The climate is 
tolerably healthy; it is temperate and particularly mild along the Maese. 
Agriculture and the rearing of cattle are the principal branches of industry. 

Population.'] Tlie majority of the population arc Catholics. Walloon, 
Flemish, Dutch, and German are spoken. 

Chief Totons^ Maestricht is the chief town. It is situated upon the 
Maese, and has very strong and extensive fortifications, A citadel lying 
on the Petersberg, towards the south quarter of the town, adds also to tin* 
defence. The Petersberg or Peter’s hill is very remarkable on account of 
the vaults and labyiinthic passages which have been discovered in it while 
hewing stones out of the quarries. Here and there are small openings for 
the light and air, also reservoirs for water. In time of war these subter¬ 
ranean passages have often yielded shelter and security to the inhabitants 
of this district. Tongern, with 3,895 inhabitants, was in ancient times a 
considerable town, where the bishopric of I.iege was firat founded. lathe 
neighbourhood is a mineral spring.—Roermonde, on the confluence of the 
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Rocr witli the Maese, has a population of 4,280 iiihabitantH, and possesses 
some manufactures and commerce.—Venloo, on the Maese, with 5,018 
inhabitants, conducts some commerce. 


CHAl*. XXllI.—THE PROVINCE OR GRAND DUCHY OF LUX¬ 
EMBURG. 

Physical Features and Productions.'^ This province, which belongs 
to the German confederacy, Ls a mountainous country, with extensive woods 
and heaths, but also several fertile valleys and hills. Hie piincipal moun¬ 
tains are the Ardennes. The largest river is tlie Moselle, whicli is navi¬ 
gable ; besides this there are the Sure, the Wilz, the Alzette, the Our, and 
th<‘, Ourtlu;. The climate is pure and healthy, and notwitlistanding the 
height of tlie country, temperate. The productions are the common do¬ 
mestic animals, game, w'ild boai-s, wolves, fish, beer, com, vegetables, fruit, 
hemp, flax, hops, a little wine, wood, copper, iron, slate, lime, clay, and 
peat. Agriculture is a principal branch of industry, and so is the rearing 
of cattle. Very little wine is produced, and that only of an inferior quality. 
Fruit is raised in great quantity. The industry of this province is fai' in¬ 
ferior in comparison to tliat of the others, and the commerce is not very 
considerable. 

Population^ The population are Roman Catholics. Tliey are partly 
Germans, and partly Walloons, but are very much behinil their brethren 
in civilization. Establishments for education are much wanted, and the 
popular schools are in a wretched state. The clergy, as a body, arc also 
shamefully ignorant. The (Jernians, who form the majority of the popu¬ 
lation, are behind the Walloons in civilization. T’he latter are gallant sol¬ 
diers, and seem formed for military service. They have always entertained 
a secret grudge to the Germans, and a partiality for the French, to whose 
language their own is kindred. 

Chief Tou'Jis,'] Luxemburg is the capital of the province. The forli- 
lications of this place are I’onsidered among the strongest in Europe. The 
population is about 9,500.—Uiekircb, with 2,627 inhabitants, lias some* 
tanneries and trade.—Neufchatcau, with 1,242 inhabitants, is situated in 
a high and rough country of the Ardennes, and conducts some commerce 
in cattle. 

Duchy of Bmdllonr^ To this province belongs also the duchy of llou- 
illon, which was given in the 2d peace of Paris to the prince of Rohan 
Guemenee, to be held by him under the sovereignty of the king of the 
Netherlands. It lies in the Ardennes, and has about 150 IJritish square 
miles of surface, and 16,000 inhabitants. It had in ancient times sovereign 
princes of its own, among whom Gottfried, or Godfrey, of Bouillon, gener¬ 
alissimo in the first crusade, and Idng of Jerusalem, is the most celebrated. 
It came afterwards to France.—Tlie only town is Bouillon, on steep rocks 
of dithcnlt access, with 2,575 inhabitants. 

The colonies and settlements belonging to the Netherlands will he 
described when we come to the quarters of the world to which they 
belong. 


Authorities.'] Schiller’s Geschichte.—The Belgian Traveller, 1804 
and 1805, 4vols. 12mo.—Cade’s Tour through Holland. I^ond. 1807,8vo. 
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—H. Hassel’s geogr. statist. Abr. des Konigi-cichs Holland. Weimar, 1809, 
8vo.—Bernard’s Tour in 1814, Loud. 8vo.—Tableau des habillemeus, des 
mocurs et des eontumes en Hollandc. Amsterd. 1812, 4to.—Butler’s 
Life of Grotius and Succinct Account of tbe History of the Netherlands. 
Lond. 8vo.—Jacob’s View of Germany and Holland, 1820, and Com 
Report, 1827.—Almanach royal des Pays Bas. Bruxelles, 8vo., and 
Staat’s Almanack. Amsterd. 8vo.—Topograpliisch-militarischer Atlas von 
dem Kinigs. der Niederlande in 36 Blatt. Weimar, 1818 and 1819.— 
Stein, Bleine Geogi'aphie, Leipzig, 1826, 8vo.—Balbi’s Political Scale of 
the Globe. Paris, 1828. 



FRANCE 


Name.'] The country situated botw'^ecii the Jura, the Alps, the M(iditer- 
ranoan, tlu^ Pyrenees, the Atlantic, tlie British Channel, the German 
ocean, and the course of the Rhine, did not receive the name of Prance till 
after Clovis’s conquest. It was anciently named Gaul, from a ('oltic 
word signifying ‘a wood,’ or ‘ woody countryfor Gaul was formerly 
covered with thick forests. The Romans gave it the appellation of Gallia 
Tramalpina, to distinguish it from the countries of Piedmont and I^om- 
bardy, which were known by the name of Gallia Cisnlpina. 

Eartent.] This country foi'ms a paii; of Western Europe, and lies with¬ 
in the temperate zone. Its utmost extent from N. to S. is 81": viz. from 
the frontiers of Rousillon, in 421" latitude, to Dunkirk in 51“ 2' N. 
latitude, or 5t)() British miles. Its gi’catest length from E. to W. or from 
the mouth of tins Lauter, 6" E. of the meridian of Paris, to tlic most wes¬ 
tern point of the peninsula of Brittany, 7" W. of the same meridian, is 
,590 British miles ; and, if we take it from N(iw Brisac on the Rhine, in 
N. latitude 48" 5', and 7" 40' E. of Greenwich, to Capo Ushant in 48" 22' 
N. latitude, and .5“ 4' W. of the sanie meridian, the length will be the 
same. Were it not for the peninsula of Brittany, which stretches 100 
miles farther into the Atlantic than any other part of Prance, its form 
would almost resemble an oblong squai'e. Or wo may regard it as an 
hexagonal figure, of which the angles arc as follows : viz. on the N. Dtm- 
kirk ; N. E. the confluence of the Lauter and the Rhine; S. E. the em- 
boclmro of the Var; S. Cape Cerbercs at the eastern extremity of the 
Pyrenees; S. E. the embochure of the Bidassoa; and on the 15. Point 
Saint-Mathicu, at the entrance of Brest Roads. The whole superficial 
area is estimated in the Almanac royal for 1819, at 52,562,300 hectares, 
or 26,281.15 square leagues of 25 to a degree; by Baron C. Dupin—whose 
calculations are founded on the data of the recent trigonometrical survey— 
at 53,.533,426 hectares, or 132,694,000 English acres; by Chaptal, in 
1818, at 52,000,000 hectares, or about 128,500,810 English acres ; in a 
magnificent Tableau Synoptique, du Jtoyaume de France, publisJied at 
Paris last year, at 52,889,672 hectares, or 130,624,000 15nglish acres, 
or 204,000 British square miles; by Balbi at 205,000 square miles ; and 
by the Societi: dc Geographes of Paris at 27,000 square leagues.* 

' Afl France has long been the habitation of ingenious and enlightened men, and gpo- 
graphical science has received most important impi’ovements from the labours of 
natives of this country, it might have been expected that its superficial contents would 
have been accurately determined. We perceive, however, that so far is this from being 
the case, scarce any two native-authors arc agreed on this point,—a circumstance which 
shows how little credit is to be attached to such calculations in general. This is not at 
all owing to the want of good maps. Mo country has been delineated with such geo¬ 
graphical iiccuracy as France. The younger Cassini’s map of this country is a work of 
prodigious labour, having been begun in 1744, and not finished till 17!)4, and containing 
183 sheets, imperial folio. The National Atlas contains 108 sheets of similar uize. 
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Bmmdaries.'] France, as it is bounded at present, is marked as one 
of the separate kingdoms of Europe by natural limits on three of its sides. 
It has the Channel, which separates it from England on the N. ;^th6 Bay 
of Biscay, on the W.; and the Mediterranean, with the Pyrenean moun¬ 
tains, separating it from Spain on the S. Its inland boundaries, on the 
N. E., E., and S. E., have not been traced by the hand of Nature, but ai-o 
dependant on political circumstances. At present, the boundary line com¬ 
mences to the N. E. of Dunkirk, betwixt it and Fumes on the coast oi 
maritime Flanders. Thence it runs S.E., along the ancient limits of the 
Belgian provinces, the late bishopric of Liege, and the duchy of Bouillon. 
Passing onwards, it separates the grand .duchy of T.uxemburg from the de¬ 
partment of the Ardennes; and thence runs in a S.E. direction, enticing 
the INIaese, and crossing the Moselle at Syrk, where it leaves the frontier 
of the Netherlands, and begins to separate the Prussian dominions from 
France, running along the west bank of the Saare, between Sairelouis and 
Bouzonville, and Sairebruck and Sarreguemines. Thence it passes S. E., 
cutting the mountains Des Vosges, as far as the source of the T^auter, along 
whose southern bank it mns till it falls into the Rhine. The boundary 
then runs due S., along the Thalweg, or cours^^ of the Rhino, separating 
the grand duchy of Baden from France, till it reaches Huningue, where the 
river becomes navigable. It then turns to the \V., after whicli it nms 
straight south and cuts the Vosges, then E., and then S., along tlie crest 
of the .Tura, separating France from Switzerland on the E., as far as to the 
S. of Geneva, whence it rans south, along the Rhone, to that point where 
the river turns to the W.; traversing the Is«)re at the point whore that 
river becomes navigable, it reaches the Cottian Alps, along wliich it runs 
in a S. E., and then a southern direction, separating France from the Sar¬ 
dinian States, as far as the shore of the Mediterranean. TJius tlic present 
inland boundaries of France are the United Netherlands on the N. lii.; 
Germany and Switzerland on the E.; atul Savoy and Piedmont on the S.E. 

Progressive Geography.— Roman Period.'] The progi’essive geo¬ 
graphy of this country has been very different at rlifferent periods of its 
liistory. It was anciently called Gaul, and not only comprehended what 
is denominated modem France, but also the duchy of Savoy,—the cantons 
of Switzerland, then called Helvetia ,—the four late electorates of the 
Rhine: viz. the Palatinate, and the archbishoprics of Mentz, Treves, and 
Cologne,—and the territories of Liege, Luxemburg, Handers, and Bra¬ 
bant. Julius Cmsar found this country divided into three parts, denomi¬ 
nated Gallia lielgica, Aquitania, and Gallia Propria or Ccltica. The 
Aquitani had passed, it is supposed, from Spain, and were of African ori¬ 
gin ; they had seized upon modem Gascony and Beam, while the warlike 

Perhaps no method is so well-adapted for arriving at some degree of accuracy respecting 
the suiierfiLial contents of any country, as that first adopted by Dr Long of Cambridge, 
in 1742, for ascertdfning the proportions of land and water on the surface of the globe, 
and lately practiseil by Mr Jardine and Sir George Mackenzie in calculating precisely 
the superficial contents of Scotland. The method is, to take a copy, we shall suppose 
of Chaucard’s map of IS sheets, the latest and most accurate that has been yet publish¬ 
ed of France, the paper to be as nearly as possible of uniform thickness; a portion of 
each sheet, equal to R,000 British miles, being carefully weighed by a balance sensible to 
the hundredth part of a grain wheit loaded with two lbs. in each scale, let c.ach depart¬ 
ment be accurately separated by means of a sharp pointc<I knife, and its weight care¬ 
fully compared with that portion of the sheet to which it belongs; in those districts 
which are indented with deep bays, arms, or inland gulfs, let these be separated and 
i»mpared In a simllai manner; and from these data let the land and water of each dis¬ 
trict, or department, be deduced; and the result, if not absolutely accurate, will be a 
near approximation at least to geographical truth. 
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German tribes, under the name of Belgae, settled tbemsclves in the north¬ 
eastern parts of Gaul, and introduced the Gothic language and manners. 
Celtic G/iul, which was inhabited by a people differing in their customs 
and language from the Belgm and Aquitani, called in riieir own language 
CeltSi but by the Romans Gaulsy was further divided into Gallia CmnatOf 
80 called bccnuse the people wore long hair ,—Gallia Jiraccata, in which 
the people wore breeches,—^and Gallia Togata, where the Roman toga, 
or gown, had been adopted by the inhabitants after their subjection to the 
Roman sway. Gallia Ccltica comprehended all the territoiy bounded by 
the ocean, the Seine, the Marne, the Saone, the Rhine, and the Garonne. 
Relgic Gaul tvas bounded by tins Seine, the Marne, the mountains of Vos¬ 
ges, the Rliine, and the sea. Aquitauia lay between the ocean, the Py¬ 
renees, and the Garonne. Gaul was afterwards divided by Augustus into 
4 provinces: viz. Narlmicnsis, Aquituiiia, lAigdunemis, and JJrlgica. 
In the 4th century the NutUia Imperii exhibits Gaul divided into 5 pro- 
vii^es; and finally it was divided by Constantine the Great into 17 pro¬ 
vinces, 0 of which were consular, and 11 under presidents who resided in 
the capital cities. 

Under the Frankn.'} The modern name of Finuce is derived from the 
Franks, a Geriuaii tribe, or rather, as has been su{)posed, a motley multi¬ 
tude of different tribes, who, uniting themselves in defence of their liberty, 
against the Romans, styled theiqselves Franks ,—that word signifying in 
their language, as it still does in our8,jf/-c<?. They iidiabited that part of 
Germany which lies between the Rhine, the Wesser, and the G<‘rman 
Ocean ; and were knotvn in the time of Tacitus by the names of Chauci, 
('hernsci, Catti, &c. In the 5th centmy, in conjunction with the Alemans, 
the Vandals, iluj Alans, and the Burgundians, the Franks crossed tlie 
Rhine, and, under Clovis, achieved the conquest of Gaul. Upon the death 
of Clovis, tin* dominion of the Franks was rplit into two divisions: viz. 
Oesterric, or the Eastern kingdom, con-uptly called Austrasin, and JVes~ 
ferric, or the Western kingdom, called ^ettslrin. These were again sub¬ 
divided into smjdler principalities, which were all re-united by Charle¬ 
magne, the foumler of tlic (’arlovingian dynasty ; but, under the reign of 
his weak successors, France was again split into a number of feudatory 
principalities, though the name continued paramount tlirough all the 
struggles of those little monarchies, till at last it became that of the whole 
kingdom. 

Under the Caj)etian Fgnasty.'] Hugh Capet, the founder of the pre¬ 
sent race of sovereigns, who succeeded the last of the Cai'lovingian line, in 
987, possessed nothing of France but Picardy, the Isle of France, and 
Orleanais. Berry was nmnited to the crown in 1100. Touraine and 
Normandy were recontiuered by Philip Augustus in 1200. Languedoc was 
annexed in 1316. The final and permanent union of Champagne to the 
French crown was effected in 1361. Tlie Lyonnais came under the pos¬ 
session of the crown in the reign of Philip the Fair; and Uauphiue, under 
Philip de Valois, who received it from its last count, on condition that the 
eldest son of the Frencli king should always take the title and bear the 
arms of the Dauphin. Poitou, Aunis, Limousin, and Saintonge, were con¬ 
quered by Charles V.; and Guyenne and Gascony by Charles VII. Louis 
XI. obtained Maine and Anjou by inheritance,—seized the provincji of 
Burgundy, on the death of its last Duke, Charles the Bold, in 1477,— 
and took possession of all Provence upon the death of (’harles king of 
Sicily, who was count of IVovencc. By the successive marriages of 
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Charles VIII. and Loais XII. with the heiress of Brittany, this last pro¬ 
vince was united to the crown of France. Francis I, confiscated the pro¬ 
vinces of Auverpfne, Bourbonnais, and Marche, and united them to his 
kingdom. By the accession of Henry IV. to the throne, Bearn, toix, and 
part of Gascony, were added to France. Roussillon, formerly belonging 
to Sjmiu, was ceded to France in 1669. Artois, formerly belonging to 
the Spanish Netherlands, was ceded to Louis XIV. by Charles II. of 
Spain. Alsace was also 8eixe<l by Louis XIV. and ceded to him by the 
peace of Ryswick, in 1697. Franchc-Comte was also seized by the^ same 
monarch in 1668, and again in 1674 ; and afterwards ceded and confirm¬ 
ed to him by the tivatins of Nimeguen and Rysmck. That part of 
the Netherlands which France is still permitted to retain, was acquired ’ly 
conquest during the reign of Louis XIV. Ix>rraine was the last acquisi¬ 
tion of France previous to the late revolution: Louis XV. having, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, Stanislaus, seized upon the duchy of Lor¬ 
raine, properly so called, and also the duchy of Bar, both of which were 
afterwards c-oded to him by treaty. 

Present Limits.'\ France, by the treaty of Paris in 1814, was reduced 
nearly to the samtj limits that bounded it previously to the revolution, 
although by that treaty, she actually obtained an extension of territory, 
and an additional population of 700,000 persons ; but, by the treaty of 
November 20th, 1813, she was compelled to part with these acquisitions, 
and also to cede the fortresses of Philippeville and Marienburg, with their 
dependant districts in French llainault, together with the whole duchy of 
Bouillon, to the sovereign prince of the Netherlands,—the fortress of Sare- 
Louis, and the course of the Saare, to Prussia,—and the important fortress 
of Landau, rvith all the left bank of the Lauter, to Germany. Part of the 
county of the Gex, and the town of Versoix, was also ceded to the Helvetic 
Confederacy. 

l)ivmons.'\ Before the revolution, France was divided into 32 pro¬ 
vinces, or distinct governments. By a new arrangement in 1790, it was 
divided into 83 departments; and subsequently the addition of Corsica, 
and of the Venaissin or depai’tment of Vaucluse, together with the forma¬ 
tion of the department of the Garonne and Tarn, completed the present 
number of 86 departments. But as the old divisions, though no longer 
subservient to the political organization of the country, still continue to be 
referred to, and are firmly incorporated with the language;, they shall be 
enumerated, aloiig with their corresponding departments, and the popula¬ 
tion of each department, as stated by the SocuHk de Gcographes of Paris 
in 1828. We must also observe, tliat each department is subdivided into 
districts, called arrondissements, of which there are 368 in the kingdom. 
Thc;se districts are again divided into 2,669 cantons; and finally, each 
canton is composed of a certain number of cominnneSf tliat is to say, of 
towns and villages, of which there are .38,990 at present. A commune is 
sometimes a single to'vvn, and sometimes several villages united, possessing 
a mayor and communal municipality. All the considerable cities are 
divided into several communes. 
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ANCIENT GOVERNMENTS 


DEPARTMENTS. 


RKGION f)F THR NOKTTf. 

I''la«dre.j JVord, . . . 

Artois,.j Pas-de-Calais, 

Picardy,.j Somrao, . . 


hucfACC ■ 

in6f|. lottg.j POPUL. 


|No,ol iiih. 
j in sq. 


Ile-ik’-France, 


Cliampafrac, 


Lorraine, 


' Seine-inferieurc, . . ;i22 

„ , . 300 

Normandy,.Calvados. 2H2 

Maucho. 333 

. Oriie,. 319 

' Seine,. 22 i 

Ti J r. Seineet-Oise, ... 287 

Ile-ik-Lrance, - • • Seinc-et-Marne, . . 3oo 

<Mse,. 304, 

. H7d 

' Ardennes, .... 280 

Cliampafrac, ... , Marne,. .1.24 

■ j Aube,. 300 

Haute-Marne, . . . 32.'5 

'Men.se,. 314 

Lorraine,.MoscUe, .... 290 

Meurnie,. 32o 

. Vosjros,. 29 o 

REGION OF THE CENTRE. 

,,. ( Loiret,. 3.50 

Oileanai.s,.< Eure-et-I.oir, . . . ,307 

C Loir-efc-Cher, . . . 335 

Touraine,.[ |udre-ct-Loire, . . . 32.5 

Rerrv, . S indre,. 370 

.M’her, ...... 373 

Niiernais,.Nievre, .... 372 

RourKmnais..Aliier,. 373 


leriuus,.Nievre, 

url.onnais,.Aliier, . 

.Creuse, 


Limousin, 

Auvergne, 


Haiite-Vienne, . . . 283 

Correze,. 290 


C l*uy-de-Dome, 
■ ( Cantal, . , 


REGION OF THE WEST. 

Maine. 5 Sartlie,. 32.5 

’ ^ Mayenne,. 273 

.I Mainc-et-Loire, . . . ,383 

' lUe-et-Vilaine, . . . 359 

Cdfes-dn-Nord, . . . 360 

Bretagne,.J Fiuistere. 302 

Morbiban, .... 355 

Loire-Infei-ieure, . . 383 

p C Vienne,. 306 

.. Heux-Sdvres, . . . 320 

. . C Vendee. 302 

Aunis.—Saintongc et Aii-t Charento-Inferieurc. . 366 


goumois. 


All -5 C 

. .ic 


neurc. 


Cbarente,. 300 


902,648 3,208 

642,969 1,978 

326,282 1,697 

688,293 2,137 

421,005 1,405 

300,956 1,776 

011,206 1,808 
434,379 1,361 

1,013,373 46,062 


440,871 

318,209 

38.5,124 

489,560 

281,624 

325,045 

241,762 

244,823 

306,339 

409,15.5 

403,038 

379,839 


304,228 

277,782 

230,666 

290,160 

237,628 

248,589 

271,777 

285,.302 

252,932 

276,351 

284,882 

566,573 

202,013 

446,519 

354,1.38 

438,674 

553.453 
581,684 
502,851 

427.453 
457,090 

267,670 

288,260 

322,826 

424,147 

353,653 


1,5.36 

1,060 

1,266 

1,305 

1,005 

766 

805 

753 

975 
1,410 
1,567 
1,287 

869 
! 904 

688 

892 

641 

666 

730 

764 

848 

976 
961 

1,333 

1,027 

1,373 

1,287 

I,J97 

1,511 

1,615 

1,389 

1,204 

1,193 

731 

900 

891 

1,158 . 
1,178 


Carry Fonvard, 


15,210 117,914,463 
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DEPARTMENTa 

. 

ANCIENT GOVERNMENTS. 





NAMES. 

Huilace 
lU ^q. 

POPCL. 

Nu.of luh* 

in 3q. 

Brought Forward,. 

16,210 

17,914,463 


REGION OF 

Alsace,. 

THE EAST. 
Haut-Rhin, .... 

200 

408,741 

2,043 

Bas-Rhin,. 

240 

5.35,467 

2,231 


[ Haute-Saone, . . . 

278 

327,641 

1,178 

Franche-Comte, . . . . - 

j Doubs,. 

260 

254,314 

956 



262 

310,282 

1,146 


fYonne,. 

;170 

3-42,116 

870 

Boui^ogne,. 

Cote-d’Or, .... 

459 

370,943 

/99 

Sa6ne-et-Loire, . . . 

447 

513,776 

1,133 


Ain,. 

271 

341,628 

1,260 


Rhone,. 

147 

416,575 

2,833 

Lyonnais,. 

[ Loire,. 

256 

369,298 

1,442 

REGION OF THE SOUTH. 





■ Hautc-Loire, . . . 

243 

285,673 

1,173 


Ardecbe,. 

240 

328,419 

1,368 


Lozere,. 

272 

138,778 

510 

Languedoc,.< 

Gard, . 

Heranlt, . .^ . . . 

290 

326 

:147,350 

339,560 

1,198 

1,041 


Tarn,. 

280 

327,655 

1,170 


Aiide. 

321 

265,991 

828 


Haute-Garonne, . . 

310 

407,016 

1,312 

Roussillon,. 

Pyr^nees-Orieutales, . 

220 

151,.372 

688 

Comte de P'oix, .... 

Arifige, . - . . . 

245 

247,932 

1,0 JI 


■ Dordogne, .... 

480 

46-4,074 

973 


Gironde,. 

530 

5.38,151 

978 


Lot-ct-Garonne, . . 

290 

336,886 

1,161 


Lot,. 

270 

280,615 

1,0.38 

Guyenne ct Gascogne, . < 

Tarn-ct-Garonne, . . 

190 

241,.586 

1,220 


Aveyron,. 

463 

350,014 

755 


Landes,. 

479 

263,309 

533 


Gers,. 

343 

307,601 

896 


^ Hautes-Pyrenees, . . 

246 

222,059 

902 

Bearn,.{ 

Basses-Pyrenees, 

405 

412,469 

1,018 


Isere,. 

453 

525,984 

1,160 

Daupbine.•< 

Drome,. 

336 

285,791 

830 

Hautes-Alpes, . . . 

230 

123,329 

545 

Comtat -Venaissin et 
comtat d’Avignon, . ». i 

Vaucluse,. 

185 

233,048 

1,239 

Basses-Alpes, . . . 

‘ Bouches-du-Rhone, . 

273 

133,063 

560 

Provence,.■< 

266 

326,302 

1,226 

( 

' Var,. 

380 

311,093 

818 

Corsica,.1 Corsica,. 

440 

185,079 

420 


Total,.27,440131,831,54-5 


CHAP. L—HISTORY. 

The Gauh.~\ TJie earliest accounts of France, as indeed of almost all 
the nations of Europe, ai-e to be found in the historians of Rome. When 
Gaul first became an object of Roman ambition, it was peo])led by the 
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• Celts or Gauls,—tribes possessing much bravery, and long opposing very 
formidable obstacles to the progress of the Roman arms. By Julius 
Caesar )his country was at length subdued; and, though the submission of 
its inhabitants was alwap somewhat doubtful, Gaul continued to be ac¬ 
counted a Roman province until the dissolution of the Western empire 
laid the foundation of those divisions of territory, which, at present, are 
found in Europe. 

The. Franhsr^ The German trihe of the Franks inliabited the country' 
around the Middle Rhine when those convulsions took place which shook 
the Roman empire to its foundation. This barbarous but warlike tribe 
perceiving the decay of Roman discipline and valour, first entered the 
province of Gaul during the reign of Valerian, about the year 254. They 
wert! at this time, and at many subsequent periods, repelled; but, perse¬ 
vering in their eflTorts, they succeeded in establishing a monarchy in Flan¬ 
ders ; and about 420 we find them governed by Pharamond, a prince of 
their own race, who reigned at Tournay. 

Clovis /.] Clovis, the son of Cbilderic I., having /gained the battle of 
Soissous against the Roman general Siagrius in 485, expelled the Romans 
from the whole territory between the Rhine and the Loire, and laid the 
first permanent foundatioTi of the French monarchy. Infiuenced by the 
persuasions of his wife Clotilde, Clovis received liaptism in the yeai' 
496 at the hands of Remigius, archbishop of Rheims; and the legend tells 
that a dove brought from heaven a small bottle of oil with which he was 
solemnly anointed by Remigius after having been crowned king of the 
Franks. This holy oil is still used for the anointment of the kings of 
France. To secure his numerous conquests, and, perhaps, in his own 
view, to acquire a better right to them, he assumed the title of Ro- 
nmn comid, and Augustus. The nation of the Armoricans who inhabited 
the country between the Seine, the Loire, and the Ocean, voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted to Clovis, who established his seat of empire at Paris, after having 
slaiti Alaric king of the Visigoths in the battle of Vouillc, near Poitiers, 
and taken ftosscssion of all the country between the Loire and the Py¬ 
renees. Clovis die<l in 511 at the age of 45; though a murderer, he is 
enrolled in the calendar of Catholic saints. He is supposed by some to 
have enacted the Salique law, which, in France, excludes females from 
the crown, though others refer it to a more remote period. 

Childehert to Clotaire //.] The death of Clovis was followed by the 
partition of his dominions among his four sons, Thierry, Clodomir, Clo¬ 
taire, and Childehert, a circumstance which proved fatal to the tranquillity 
of the country. Clotaire mounted the throne ^without a rival in 560. 
He died in 562 ; and repeated his father’s error by leaving his monarchy 
to his four sons. The brothers divided the kingdom by lot, and soon 
afterwards Sigebert, king of Austrasia, was assassinated. Chilperic, king 
of Soissons, anotJier of the brothers, shareil the same fate; and Gontran, king 
of Orleans, one of the remaining brothers, died in 593: so that Childehert, 
the survivor, was now sole monarch. He died in 596, and was succeeded 
by his two sons Tlieodobert and Thierry; but as they were both very young, 
the kingdom was placed under the regency of Bninehaut, the widow of 
Sigebert. No sooner had the brothers attained that ago at which they were 
capable of managing the reins of government than they qnaiTelled, and 
I’heodobert lost Ids life in tlic struggle which followed. 'I’liieny died in 
612,* anil Clotaire II., the son of Chilperic by Fredegoiule, succci'iled to 
the whole kingdom, Avhich he enjoyed rvithout a rival, until his death in 628. 
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Maircs da Palais.'] It would be tedious to follow minutely the dis¬ 
tracted history of the Merovingian race of monarchs. It consists of little 
else than a continued series of usurpations and murders. By degrees, the 
monarchs, through the superior influence of tlie Muires du Pnlais, or 
‘ the mayui's of the palace,’ were rendered merely nominal sovereigns. This 
dignity became hereditary, in 687, in the person of Pepin-Heristel. Charles 
Martel, who had raised himself to this office, exercised his power with 
vigour and prudence. He defeated the Saracens, and slew their king Ab- 
derame, in a great battle betwixt Tours and Poitiers, in 732, and conquered 
the Prisons in 733. After the death of I'hierry II., Charles Martel held 
the reins of government dm'ing the interregnuw, under the title of Duke 
of France. At his death in 741, his son, Pepin the Short, succeede(* to 
the regency and conducted tlie affairs of the Kingdom with great prudence. 
He caused Childeric HI. to be proclaimed king, in 742; but tlsat prince 
soon proved himself incapable of swaying the rod of empire, and was sent 
by his dissatisfiiid nobles to spend the remainder of his daj s in the 
monastery of St-Bertin, where the last of the Merovingian dynast\' expired 
in 754. 

Pepin the Short.] Pe])in was now proihiiined king of Prance at Sois- 
sotis, synl continued to augment his <lominions by sevi*ral important con¬ 
quests. He made himself master of Bretagne and Narbonne; protected the 
Po[)e from the insults of Astolplms, King of the Lombards; laid the foun¬ 
dation of his Holiness’s temporal power, by bestowing on him the ICxar- 
chate of Bavenna; reduced the Saxons and Gaseous; drove the Saraccnis 
out of the land ; and, at the death of duke VVaifre, added Aquitaine to his 
other territories. This jn'ince, who seems to have united in his pei’son both the 
virtues and the vices of a conqueror, died at St-Dcnis, on the 24th of Sep- 
tend)er 768, after a reign of 17 years. The epitaph whitdi was inscribed 
upon his tomb, was: Pepin, peve. de Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne.] Pepin u'as succeeded by his two soih, Carlomau and 
Charles; of w'hoin tin* latter was afterwards distinguished by tlu; name of 
Cliarlemagne. The death of Carloiiian in 771, left Charles sole monarch 
of his father’s dominions, and free to exert those superior j)owers which 
afterwards rendered him so remarkable. Having already sketched the 
reign of this monarch in our history tef G**rmany, we need not return upon 
it here. The latter part of,his existence was embittered by the death of 
his children, all of whom he survived, with the exception of Louis whom 
he associated with himself in the government. After tliis transaction, the life 
of Charles lasted only a few months. He died in the beginning of the year 
814, after a career almqpt continually prosperous and generally diret;ted 
to the benefit of those whom he governed. Under his sway the coasts of 
Provence and Languei'oc became enlivened by commerce with the Medi¬ 
terranean ; the merchacts of Marseilles trafficked with those of Alexandria, 
Damascus, and Bagdad; and the pirates of the North w<!re compelled to 
resjicet his power. 

Louis I. or le Dehonnaire.] Charles is said to have given to his son 
Louis many excellent maxims for the gov(‘rnment of the empire; but 
Louis, a weak and superstitious prince, was ill-qualified to govern a coun¬ 
try so extensive and variously peophul. Louis was mild and gentle, better 
qualified to cultivate the arts of peace than of war, and altogether too 
indecisive to curb the insolent cnnduct of many of his subjects. Pre¬ 
vious to his accession to the emjnre, he had espoused Ermengarde, daugliter 
of the count of Hesb-ai, in Liege ; and to lighten the weight of a crow'n, 
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lie now aiisociatefl with himself in the government his three sons hy that 
princess, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis, assigning to each of them a different 
portion, of his dominions. This step laid the foundation of numerous 
troubles, in the midst of which Ermengaide died, and tlie emperor espoused 
Judith, a princess of Bavaria. The birth of a fourth son, Charles, hy his 
new empress, augmented the father’s misfortunes; Judith was ambitious 
and designing, and prevailed upon the emperor, who greatly loved her, to 
bestow on her son a considerable share of his dominions. This proceeding 
united the elder brothers against their father, and rendered his whole reign 
a coniinued train of civil wars. Louis died in 840; and at last, after many 
bloody sti-uggles between his sons, the treaty of Verdun was signed in 
843, by which the German and Lombardian crowns were for ever separated 
from liiat of Prance, which fell to the shai’e of Charles the Bald. Prom 
this epoch the history of Prance as a separate kingdom may be considered 
to begin. 

Chnrles fm The Normans, who had begun their depradations 

ill the reign of Charlemagne, continued them with renewed vigour during 
the trouliles wliicli succeeded his death; and Charles found them such for¬ 
midable foes, that he was willing to purchase peace from them at a vast 
sum, which, howevi'r, acted merely as a bribe to induce them to renew 
their attacks Avith greater violence. The people of Bretagne—^who had 
always ndnctantly sulnnittiul to the French yoke—seized the opportunity 
of llie consternation caused hy the Noniiaus, to revolt, and defeated 
Charles's troops; Avliile to increase the misfortunes of France, the Danes 
appeared on ihe nortJi-Avesterii shores. The invasions of the Normans at 
hmgth Ifccame so formidable, that the people of Bretagne themselves joined 
their forces Avith those of Cliarles against whom they had so long earned 
on hostilities. Charles uoav attacki'd his northem foes, and completely de¬ 
feated them. Elated hy tliis victory, he claimed the imperial crown, Avhich 
had l)t‘comc vacant by the death of Louis, hut which certainly belonged to 
his son ; but bis attention was calleil from tbe prosecution of this claim by 
the intelligence that the Normans had again successfully invaded his fron¬ 
tiers. Scarcely liad lie repe.lled these invaders, Avhen he Avas called hy the 
Pope to oppose the Saracens m Italy, but was prevented by his nobles, 
wlio refused to enter Italy A\dth liim. This affront made so strong an im¬ 
pression on Chai'les’s mind, that he was attacked hy sickness, and, in con¬ 
sequence of tlie unskilfulness, or, as has been affirmed, the treacliery of his 
physician, a dew named Sedecias, he sunk under the disease in 877. 

Louis II. to Louis V.2 Louis, from a defect in his sjieech surnamed 
livgue, or ‘the Stammerer,’ succeeded his father. lie was doliciont in 
that pnuleiice and vigour Avhicli were necessary to govern a rude people, 
and in that bravery whicli was requisite to defend his kingilom. Alter a 
short and feeble reign, dui-ing wtiich he divided a gi’eat part of liis domains 
into Seigneui-ies, Fiefs, Ducliios, and Counties, which lie Aveakly bestowed 
upon his greedy courtiers, he died in 879. After his death, Louis Ill. and 
Carloman divided the kingdom. The former dying in 882, Carloinan 
reigned alone till 884, when he was killeil Avliile hunting in the forest of 
Yvelines, and a scene of faction and confusion followed, which was 
terminated by placing the emperor of Germany, known by the 
name of Charles tln^ Gross, on the tliroiie of France. Charles seems 
to have owed his election more to faction than to personal merit; 
so feeble was his administration, tliat he was altug(‘ther incapable of 
defending the kingdom which had been bestowed upon him. Tlie 
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Normans had obtained leave to settle in Friesland, i.iid had now be¬ 
come so darings, that, with a fleet of 1,S00 vessels, they sailed up the 
Seine, and laid siege to Paris, which they blockaded for 3 years. 
'Fhe count Eudes and the bishop Goslin bravely repelled all the attacks 
of these invaders, while Charles remained inactive at the head of a 
large army near Montmartre, and finally purchased an inglorious peace 
from the assailatits. Disgusted at such weakness, Ins army deserted him, 
and he retired to Germany, where he died in obscurity. Eudes, count of 
Paris, was ])roclaimed king in a great national assembly held at Compiegne 
in 889. Flo died in 898, and was sucreede<l by Charles, sou of Louis Ic 
Begne, whose weakness obtained for him the appellation of ‘ the Simple.’ 
He suffered his nobles to increase their power, already too extensive ; and 
fomid no better method of appeasing his enemies than by yielding them 
part of his teiTitories. In the treaty of St-Claire-sur-Epte, along with the 
hand of his daughter Giselle, he delivered to Kollo, a Nonnan chief, that 
part of the province of Neustria, then known by the name of Nonnandy, 
with a great jiart of the seigneury of Brittany, under the single stipulation 
that he should become a Christian, and <lo homage for his duchy. Charles 
<lied in 929. The Carlovingian race of monarchs had now degenerated 
much from the character homo by their ancestors, who, from being mayors 
of the palace, had stept into the throne of their masters. Each succeeding 
monarch surpassed in timidity and irresolution his predecessor, while the 
nobles were daily accumulating new influenc-e, and aiTogating to themselves 
a greater share of authority. Such continued to he the charactera of 
several successive monarchs. At length, Hugh Capet, duke of France, sup- 
]>lnnted the descendants of Pepin, in a manner somewhat similar to that 
by Avhich Pepin himself had supp]ante<l the kings of the Merovingian line. 
This revolution, which happened in 987, was eft’ected without disturbance. 
The monarch then on the throne, Louis V., had not abilities sufficient to 
vindicate his own cause; and his people thought him too insignificant to 
make any exertion in his favour. The French kingdom was at this period 
a limited monarchy, in which no fewer tlmn 40 powerful vassals exercised 
such privileges as rendered the king little more than primns inter pares. 

Hugh Capet.'l Tlic founder of the Capetien, or third dynasty of 
France, displayed the talents ^necessary in the management of a rude and 
warlike people; he preserved his kingdom at once from external insults 
and internal commotions; and the same firm and undaunted character which 
gave him the ascendency over his own subjects, rendered him terrible to 
his enemies. After a short, but prosperous reign, he died in 996, leaving 
his dominions to his son, Robert, whom he had already associated witli 
himself in the government. 

Robert.'] Robert, who succeeded to his father’s kingdom, seemed to 
inherit some of his fatlier’s virtues, but too little, unfortunately, of his firm¬ 
ness. Pope Gregoiy lorded it over his conscience, and his extreme mo¬ 
deration led him to refuse not only the kingdom of Italy, but the imperial 
crown of Gcimany, to obtain which some of his predecessors had vainly 
struggled. He died in 1031. 

Henry /.] When Henry, Robert’s eldest son, mounted the throne, he 
found himself opposed by his mother, Cofistance, who wished to procure 
the crown for his younger brotluir, Robert. She excited tlie count of 
Flanders to rais<! tlie standard of rebellion ; but by the aid of Robert, duke 
of Normandy, Henry succeeded in establishing himself in security. Gra¬ 
titude induced him to support William, Robert’s natural son, in the pos- 
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session of his duchy; but the latter soon became so poweriul that Heniy 
thought it advisable by every method, to curtail his domimons. At first 
he secretly supported William’s opponents in Normandy; afterwards he 
invaded in person that part of his territories, but being defeated, was com¬ 
pelled to submit to whatever terms the Norman prince chose to offer. This 
laid the foundation of that rancour which aftcrwautls subsisted between the 
monarebs of France and of England. Henry died in 1060, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Philip. The Comes StabuU, Constableship, or ‘ Count- 
ship of the Stable,’ first became a State-ofilice in the person of Alberic, 
during Henry’s reign. 

Philip /.] The same animosity which Henry had entertained against 
William of Normandy, was inherited by his son, when William, by the con¬ 
quest of England, had so greatly augmented his importance. Philip, in¬ 
deed, in every part of his conduct, evinced a disposition treacherous and 
mean. He divorced his first wife, under pretence of consanguinity. He 
then concluded a treaty of marriage witli Emma, a Calabrian princess; 
but when she arrived in France, he retained the treasure which she had 
brought along with her, but sent her back to her father. Finally he took 
the countess of Anjou from her husband, and compelling him to divorce 
her, made her his queen. Such conduct disgusted many of his subjects, 
and afforded a pretext to the more licentious part of them for enormities of 
every description. A general laxity of government took place, and a 
revolt might have been the consequence, had not his son Louis, by his 
prudent and decisive conduct, retained tlie factious barons in subjection. 
Louis, however, incuiTed the displeasure of the queen, who compelled him 
to take shelter for a time in England. 

Louis VL'\ Louis le Gros, or ‘ the Fat,’ a prince remarkable for his 
many virtues, succeeded his father in 1108. Louis supported Robert when 
the English monarch had deprived him of the duchy of Nonmandy. Henry 
defeated the forces of Louis at Brcnneville, and compelled him to agree to 
a peac^i very advantageous to the former. The French king, however, 
renewed his intrigues in favour of Robert; and Henry had again recourse 
to war, and in 1124 prepared to invade France on one hand, while the 
emperor of Germany was to invade it on the other. The danger of the 
moment united the refractory nobles, and Louis appeared at the head of 
an army of 200,000 men, which deterred either of his enemies from exe¬ 
cuting their threat. Louis would gladly have retaliated by the invasion of 
Normandy ? but the unanimity of his nobles vanished with the present 
danger, and the king fotuid it convenient to desist. The death of Louis 
happened in 1137. 

Louis Vlli] The reign of Louis VII., sumamed U Jeune^ son of the 
preceding monarch, was undistinguished, either by the happy cultivation 
of the arts of peace, or the splendour of martial achievements. Louis was 
more than commonly superstitious, even in a superstitious age. Having 
caused 1,300 persons to be burned to the death in the church of Vitry-en- 
Perthois, in the course of a war with Fribault, count of Champagne, at the 
instigation of St Bernard, he undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, attended 
by a guard of 60,000 gendarmes, or genticmen-at-arms, every one of 
whom was accompanied by five or six retainers, in the quality of squires 
and valets. His queen, Eleonore, heiress of Guyenne and Poitou, went 
along with him, but more intent on the cultivation of pleasure than of 
piety, her freedoms so offended her husband, that at his return, he 
divorced her. Henry, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou and Maine, 
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wli(> thought that no scrupulous delicacy ought to intervene in the pursuit 
of power, married the repudiated queen, and received with her, as her 
dowry, those two valuable provinces, which, with such deperidevcics as 
A unis, Saintonge, Angoumois, Perigord, Quercy, Limousin, and ttouergue, 
rendered the vassal three times more powerful than his sovereign, and pre¬ 
cipitated Prance into a ace,ne of disastrous conflicts which lasted upwards 
of 300 yearn. It was during the reign of this prince that the council of 
Rheims was held in 1148 by Eugene III., and the university of Paris 
founded. He died in 1180. 

Philip IT. and Louis VIIl.~\ Philip, the son and successor of Louis, 
governed his kingdom with such uniform good fortune, tliat historians have 
Jionoui'ed liira with the siniaine of Augustus, Philip’s greatness cons'sted 
not in generosity, bravery, or inflexible adherence to justice; he owed his 
success and his rcputatioii to his unremitting attention to what arc called 
the aits of policy, and the situation of England at the time. The reign of 
John the Landless was tumultuous and distracted, and gave Prance a su¬ 
periority which Philip carefully improved to his own advantage. He drove 
the English from Normandy, Perclio, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, anti Limou¬ 
sin ; and annexed Auvergne, Artois, and Picardy to the crown of Prance. 
His reign was marked by the first creation of Mareshalls of France; by 
tho council of Paris held in 1210; by the council-general of the Lateran held 
by Innocent 111.; and the crusade against the vV-lbigonses. He died at 
Mantes in 1223, after a reign of 43 years, leaving his crown to Louis 
VllL, who has rendered his brief reign fur ever infamous by the massacre 
of Beziers, in which 60,000 Albigenses perished. 

Sa.iHt Louis.~\ Louis IX. was a prince so deeply tinctured with the 
jn-evalent religious o|iinions of his time, and so anxious to practise what¬ 
ever that religion recommended, that he obtained from the grateful cccle- 
sijistics of his age the title of Saint. The rage of crusading was then in 
its vigour; and so religious a prince couUl not avoid taking part in so pious 
a duty. His success, however, was not equal to his intentions ; for land¬ 
ing in Egypt, he found in the Saracens a dreadful enemy, by whom he 
w'as made prisoner in the battle of Pharanie, and, it is saiti, treated with 
cruelty. Having obtained bis ransom by the suirender of Damictta, he 
remained four years longer in Palestine, seeking to wipe away the stain of 
his disgrace by the performance of some valorous action. His ordonnance 
of 1254 declaring, that in all matters touching the interests of the people, 
the three Estates of the kingdom should be consulted, is the most honour¬ 
able monument to his memoiy. He founded the Sorbonne, abolislied 
wager of battle, and headed a new' cnisadi* to Tunis in which he died of 
the plague in 1270. Tho emirs of Saint Louis seem to have boon those 
of his age ; he had all the valour of a brave man, and many of the virtues 
of a good king. 

Philip III. to Charles /K] Philip, surnamed the Hardy, succeeded 
his father, and, like him, prosecuted the war against the infidels, but with 
greater success, obliging the Sai-acens to submit to terms honourable if not 
advantageous to the Christians. He c^deil the county of Venaisson to 
Pope (iregory. During his reign, tho dreadful massacre known by the 
appellation of that of the Sicilian Vespers, was committed upon the 
French inhabitants of Sicily, on the 29th of March, 1282, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Peter Ill., king of Arragon. Philip the Hardy was succeeded in 
1285 by his son, likewise called Philip, and distinguished by the appel¬ 
lation of the Fair. He continued the wai' begun with Spain by his father 
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with various success, until, by the intervention of Edward I. of England, 
peace was concluded. His reign was distinguished hy his quarrel with 
Tope l^onifaco VIII.,—a brief war with England,—the admission of a 
Tiers-etat or national representative into the States-general,—and the cruel 
persecution of the Knights-Teniplars ami Jews, begun apparently with the 
view of enriching the royal cotters hy the confiscation of the large estates held 
by these orders of men in the kingdom. Louis X., sometimes called Le 
//trfmor the Boisterous, succeeded his father in 131.5 ; his talents for gov¬ 
ernment appear to have been of a very inferior order, and he committed the 
cai'es of administration almost entirely to his uncle, Charles of Valois. He 
died suddenly in 1316 ; and Charles, unwilling to relinquisli that power 
which for some time he hail enjoyed, prepared to dispute the succession 
with the brothers of the late king; but his cruelty had disgusted all ranks, 
and he found few to favour his pretensions. Philip of Poitou, the elder of 
the remaining sons of Philip the I’air, was unanimously placed upon the 
tlwoiie; but the late king’s widow was delivered of a son, who, had he lived, 
as he was the rightful heir of the crown, might have proved to Philip a 
more dangerous rival than his uncle Charles. The infant, however, sur¬ 
vived only eight days; yet, notwithstanding his ephemeral existence, 
jiriiice .John is usually enrolled among the kings of France. Philip, who, 
from his stature, was distinguished by tlie name of the Long, was now 
securely fixed upon the throne. He commenced his career hy a successful 
war against the Flemings, who for some time had been victorious over 
the armies of France; but his reign was short, and was occupied c-biefly in 
several iiie.ftbctual attempts to regulate the internal police of liis kingdom. 
Charles IV., likewise called Charles the Fair, the brother of the two 
former sovereigns, succeeded to the crown in 1322; hut distinguished his 
reign only by a visionary scheme for obtaining the empire of (Jermany. 
lie died in 1328, and with him expired the dynasty of tlie Capetiens. 

Philqi F/.] At the death of Charles, his queen was pregnant, so that a re¬ 
gent became necessary. Pliilip of Valois, and Etlvvard III. of England, the 
grandson of Pliilip the I'air hy the mother’s side, appeared as candidates, 
each of them affirming, that not only the regency, hut the crown itself, 
rightfully belonged to them. Philip, however, Avas elected to the impor¬ 
tant office ; and, when the queen wa-s delivered of a daughter, Philip was 
declared king upon the Salic law. Edward’s disappointment laid the foun¬ 
dation of an animosity which terminated in a war more inveterate than any 
which had yet taken place betiveen the two countries. The jealousy of the 
rival monarchs showed itself on several occasions before it broke out into 
open hostilities. Philip summoned the English king to do homage for his 
teiritories in France; hut Edwanl neglected to obey the summons, therefore 
Philip declared his temtories to he forfeited. Edrvard, for some time, 
was engaged in his favourite scheme of the conquest of Scotland; but 
finding this to be a tedious, if not an impracticable undertaking, he resoh'ed 
to renew his pretensions to the crown of France, and in 1338, landed at 
Sluys, where, by the influence of Arteville, a brewer, he gained the 
Flemings to his cause, aud marched into France with an army of .50,000 
men, but terminateil his first expedition in a manner somewhat abrupt. 
The Englisli parliament however favoured the project, and having furnished 
Edward with abundant supplies, he fitted out a lai'ge fleet, with which he 
met the French fleet in June, 1340, and gained a complete victory over it. 
Edward immediately landed his troops, and laid siege to Tournay. 
Philip came to its relief, and acted with such skill that he almost blockaded 
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the besieging army. At length, by the intervention of Edward’a mother- 
in-law, Philip’s sister, a truce was concluded for a year. The invitation of 
the Duke of Mountfort, who had taken possession of Bretagne,. induced 
Edwai'd, in 1841, to send a body of forces into France, but on this occa¬ 
sion he displayed no great extent of military skill, though he obtained 
leave to withdraw his troops, and procured a truce for three years. 
Edward had consented to the truce only for temporary reasons, and 
soon found an opportunity of breaking it. He insisted that the execution 
of certain noblemen of Brets^^e, who had favoured the cause of Mountfort, 
was contrary to the treaty ; and, in 134G, again landed in France, with an 
army of 30,000 men. Philip, in the meantime, had over-run the greater 
part of the English 'possessions upon the continent. Edward had no 
sooner landed at St-Vaast-la-Hougue, in Lower Normandy, than he took 
and plundered the city of (]Iaen, and advanced even to the neighbourhood 
of Paris. Philip, to oppose tlm English, had collected an army, amounting, 
it is said, to 120,000 men, when the impetuous bravery of Ed^vanl once 
more led him into a dangerous situation, where he saw himself under the 
necessity either of lighting with a great inferiority of numbers, or <»f starving 
in his camp. He hesitated not in his choice, but passing the Somme, 
eng^ed the French, and gained the splendid victory of Creasy. Calais, 
at that time a place of the greatest importance, next fell into the hands of 
the victorious monarch. But though Edward had gained a gi'eater supe¬ 
riority in the field than he could reasonably have expected, he found him¬ 
self unable to sustain the great expense of the war, and signified his 
willingness to agree to a truce, 'fhe mediation of the Pope was ju-cepted, 
and a truce for three years was again concluded. While this truce yet 
lasted, Philip died in 1350. 

John Le Jion.'l John, sumamed he JBoHy or ‘ the. Good,’ upon the 
death of his father ascended the throne of France, and soon found 
himself involved in a war with England. No sooner were the three years 
expii'ed, than Edward sent an army to attack the Frenc-h territory, under 
his son, the Black Prince. The prince 8aile<l up the Garonne, ravaged 
Languedoc, and then retired into Guyenne ; thence he proceeded to Calais, 
unmolested by the French, and again embarked for England, but in a short 
time returned with an army of 12,000 men, and rashly penetrated into the 
interior of France, in hopes of being able to eftect a junction with the duke 
of Lancaster, who was to advance with an army from Guyenne. John 
at the head of '70,000 men moved to attack the prince, and every thing 
threatened destruction to his little army; nevertheless, in a battle, well- 
known by the name of the battle of Poictiers, the English prince gmned a 
complete victory and took the French monarch prisoner. 'The captivity of 
the French king was extremely unfortunate for his dominions, for the 
management of the kingdom devolved on the Dauphin, a prince at that 
time very young, and the nobles took the advantage of the absence of their 
monarch to make encroachments on the power of the crown, while the 
peasants, on the other hand, rose against their oppressive nobles, in the 
civil war of Jacquerie, in which 100,000 of the former perished. To 
complete the misfoi’tunes of the miserable kingdom, Edward, in 1359, ap¬ 
peared before Calais with a numerous army. Conferences for a peace 
were soon opened, and concluded in terms sufficiently honourable to the 
English. The territory which they formerly possessed in France was 
augmented by considerable additions; and John was to be liberated on 
condition of paying a great ransom. When .lohn revisited his native 
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kingdom, be found great part of it laid waste by his enemies, and a greater 
part by his turbulent subjects, yet such was the passion of the king for 
military renown, or such his mistaken piety, that he immediately declared 
his resolution of engaging in one of those preposterous expeditions known 
by the name of crusades. So far however was he from being able to furnish 
the treasure necessaiy for such au expedition, that he could not raise the 
sum required for his own ransom, and disdaining, according to some, to 
receive his freedom without having paid the stipulated price, or allm-ed, 
according to others, by the charms of the countess of Salisbury, he returned 
to England, where, in 1384, his existence terminated. 

Charles K] Charles the Wise, though his military talents were not 
the most splendid, yet by his political address placed his kingdom in a 
flourishing condition. His constable Dugnesclin defeated the king of 
Navarre at Cochercl in Normandy, and drove the English troops from 
Ciuyenne, Poitou, and various other places. Wherever Chai’les made 
his appearance, the inhabitants gladly received him, and threw ofl* the yoke 
of the English. Tlic southern districts were for some time prevented 
from falling into the hands of Charles, by the presence of the Black Prince; 
but the pressure of disease compelled him to return to England. Edward 
once more resolved to exert himself in recovering his diminished renown; 
but, in every quarter, the English were baffled, not defeated in any single 
encounter, but worn out by continual inroads. The Black Prince, the 
bravest general of that age, died soon after his return to England ; and die 
death of Edward soon followed. The French now attacked the English 
on every hand, and, in their efforts, were so successful, that, in 1377, the 
English could boast but of few possessions upon the continent, Charles 
thus succeeded in restoring the integi'ity of his dominions, but did not long 
enjoy the fiuits of his pnidence ; he died in 1380. 

Charles P7.] Charles VI. was, at the daath of his father, only 12 
years of age. It was necessary to appoint a regency, and the minority of 
the king was attended with all those disorders, which, when the forms of goV' 
eminent are not regularly settled, and where the nobles possess much 
independent power, are unavoidable. When he assumed into his own 
hands the reins of government, the pmdence of his administration seemed 
to promise the continuance of that good fortune which had distinguished 
his father’s reign; but he remained subject to fits of lunacy, and his whole 
reign becaihe a kind of minority. Henry V. having ascended the English 
throne, resolved to take advantage of the distracted state of France, to re¬ 
gain those possessions in that kingdom which had been held by the foimer 
English monai’chs, and having resolved on war, found no difficulty in dis¬ 
covering a pretext. He despatched an ambassador to the French court, 
demanding those provinces which had belonged to his ancestoi-s, and offer¬ 
ing to take as his queen, Catherine, the daughter of the French king. 
Henry certainly could not expect that his extravagant demand should meet 
with compliance; but he deemed the refusal a su^cient cause of war, and 
embarking with an army of 30,000 men, he took Hai-fleur by storm, and 
marched into the interior. At length, the French, though divided by faction, 
seemed to unite for the purpose of repelling the common enemy, and an 
army of 64,000 prepared to intercept the march of Henry, who, perceiving 
that his anny was rapidly diminishing by disease, thought only of retreating 
to Calais. When he came to the plains of Agincourt, he found the French 
force drawn up in such a way that he was under the necessity of fighting; 
and notwithstanding the great disparity of numbers, and the despondency 
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which (liseaHe is apt to generate, he hesitated not to hazard a battle; remind¬ 
ing the soldiers of the military character of their forefathers, and animating 
them by Itis own example, he led them to tlie charge, and gained that 
signal victory, which still distinguishes his name, on the 25th of October, 
1415. This memorable battle procured to Henry a safe retreat, but had 
no other important consequences. In 1417, lie again landed in Normandy 
with 25,000 men, and found France, if possible, in a raoi-e wretched con¬ 
dition than formerly. So far from being vigorously opposed, his aid was 
jagerly couited by the head of one of the contending tactions, the young 
duke of Burgundy, now thirsting to avenge the death of his father, who 
had been murdered by the adherents of the duke of Orleans. Favoured 
by the chief of a party so powerful, Henry overran the greater part cf the 
kingdom ; and, at length, by the treaty of Troyes, which was sanctioned 
by Burgundy, and dictated by Henry himself, France was in effect given 
up to tlie English ; it being agreed that Henry should espouse the French 
princess, Catherine ; that Charles, during his life, should enjoy the name 
and dignity of a king; but that Henry should be the heir of the crown, as 
well as possess the present administration ; and that France and England 
should ever after tl»e accession of Henry have but one king, though each 
nation should enjoy its respective laws and privileges. Henry’s parliament 
doubted whether it might be for the advantage of England that its king 
should mount the throne of France, and were not lavish in their grants. 
But Flenry’s influence was sufficient to procure him a considerable sum, 
which he augmented by contributions levied on tlie conquered provinces ; 
and in a short time he sq^iu sailed with an army of 28,000 men, and ar¬ 
rived in time to check the Dauphin, who, with a small body of his ailhe- 
rents, and some auxiliaries from Scotland, had defeated a body of English 
under the duke of Clarence. Henry ilid not long survive his second 
expedition into France; and his death was soon followed by that of 
Charles VI.; whereupon, according to the treaty just mentioned, Henry VJ. 
though yet an infant, was solemnly acknowledged king of France. A small 
party, however, retained their allegiance to their native princes, disowned 
any submission to England, and iTOwned the Dauphin by the name of 
Charles VII. Notwithstanding all disadvantages, such was the prudence 
of Charles, that he not only maintained the power of his adh'erents, but 
gradually regained that kingdom of which the English had depriveil him. 
The duke of Bedford, the English regent, though brave, and qualified to 
plan with wisdom and to act with vigour, was not 8upporte<l with supplies 
from Englatid, and, consequently, found himself daily less able to withstand 
the growing power of the Dauphin; while Jean d’Arc, the heroic Maid of 
Orleans, concerning whom it is difficult t(\ determine whether she was a 
real enthusiast or only the instrument of the politic Charles, succeeded in 
rousing the drooping spirits of her countrymen, and from being every where 
defeated, rendered them every where victorious. To revive, in some 
measure, the English affairs in France, Henry VI. was crowned in Pai-is, 
in 1430. At the siege of Compiegue, the Maid of Orleans was made 
prisoner, and meanly put to death by the English. But a new Amazon 
arose in the person of Agnes Sorel, who by the victories of Formigny and 
Castillon compelled the invaders of Iwar country not only to abandon their 
recent conquests, but to relinquish all those possessions which, for many 
centuries, had been considered as their own. In 1450, all that remained 
to the English of their former French temtory, was the city of Calais, and 
the isles of Jersey and (Juernsey. 
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JMvh XI.'\ Louis, now 39 years of af'e, ascended the tltione of his 
father in 1461. His cruelty and pei'fidy iiTitated his own subjects, and 
caused inany combinations to be formecl against him by foreign princes; 
but his vigour and steadiness of conduct constantly bafil^ all the designs of 
his enemies, and rescued him from the dangem that sometimes threatened 
him. After he had freed himself from all apprehensions from extenial foes, 
he turned his fury against the powerful nobles of France, and crushuig them 
by every method in his powci', he succeeded at last in seizing all their 
authority, and annexing it to the crown. He thus rendered himself in a 
great measure absolute, and laid the foundation of that despotic form of 
government, by which, till the late Revolution, Francn was distinguished. 
Louis died at the chateau of Plessis-les-Tours in 1483. 

Charles F7//.] Chailes Vlll., at the death of his father, was only 
14 years of age; it was, therefore, thought requisite to appoint a regent 
to take the charge of the government till the young king should arrive at 
a more mature age. For this important office there were several candidates; 
and, what is somewhat remarkable, among these candidates was Anne, the 
eldest daughter of Louis, known by the title of the Lady Beaujeu, who, 
though herself only entered into her 22nd year, was preferred to the 
office. The administration of this lady was distinguished by the prudent 
measures which she adopted for the purpose of obliterating her father’s 
ciTwdty, ainl for reconciling to her authority those who were at first averse* 
to her election. The death of the duke of Bretagne placed his duchy in 
the hands of his daughter, Anne, at that time only 13 years of age. 
The value of Insr dowry brought her many suitors ; but the young king of 
France, thougli already betrothed to Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, 
prevailefl over all his cornpetitoi-s. Maximilian himself was appeased by 
the cession of part of Artois. Notwithstanding the unfavourable presages 
of the greater pai1. of his council, Charles under;iook the conquest of Na[>les. 
This foolish expedition cost him 50,000 men; but he I’eturncd in triumph 
to b’rance. Italy immediately revolted; and Charles, while forming 
schemes for marching once more into Naples, died of an apoplexy in 1498. 

Louts XII.'\ With Charles VIII. tlie elder line of Valois was extin¬ 
guished, and Louis duke of Orleans—^who ha<l offen<led the Lady Beaujeu 
while she r^^^as regent, and during the greater part of the nngn of Chaides 
liad lived in retirement at his castle of Blois—was now called to the 
throne, by the name of Louis XII. Scarcely had Louis ascended the 
throne, than he resolved to make himself master of the duchy of Milan 
and kingdom of Naples, to which he had several pretensions. His army 
was vanquished by the Spanish general Gonsalvo de Cordove; and, in 
1504, he was compelled to withdraw his troops from the south of Italy. 
Passing the Alps a second time, however, he vanquished the ai'my of the 
Venetians at Agnadel. His nephew, the celebrated Gaston de Foix, also 
gained the battle of Ravenna, but lost his own life. Burgundy was in¬ 
vaded by the Swiss; and on another side, France was invaded by Henry 
. VIII., when I^ouis, by negotiation, dissipated the storm which appeared 
to be gathering round him. He offered his second daughter to one of 
the Spanish princes, agreeing, at the same time, to relinquish all claims to 
Genoa and Milan; and his own queen being dead, he took in marriage, 
Mary, the sister of tlm English monai'ch. Louis died on the 1st of January 
1515. He has been called the Titus of France. 

Francis /. j The successor of Louis, was the next prince of the blood, 
Francis duke of Angoulome, Bretagne, and Valois. After having, with 
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8omc success, made an ex|)edition into Italy in support of his pretensions to 
Milan, and defeated the Swiss at Marignano, his attention was called to 
a more noble object of ambition. Maximilian, emperor of Germany, hav¬ 
ing died in 1518, the imperial throne became vacant, and Francis flattered 
himself that lie might be able to place himself upon it. The superior in¬ 
fluence of Charles V. of Spain, however, disappointed the hopes of the 
French king, and laid the foundation of that animosity between these two 
powerful princes, which continued to actuate them during the remainder of 
their lives, and wliich disturbed the tranquillity, not of their own dominions 
only, but of the greater part of Europe. Active hostilities were com¬ 
menced in 1521, and continued with varied success till 1525, when Francis 
repassing the Alps, undertook the siege of Pavia. Before this city^ how¬ 
ever, the anny of the French monarch was completely routed by the 
Spaniai'ds and Imperial troops, and Fi-ancis himself taken prisoner, after 
having slain with his own hand above 30 of his enemies. The captirity 
of Francis at Madrid was productive of the most melancholy consequences 
to his dominions, which were now invaded on every hand, and rent by in¬ 
ternal factious. By the treaty of Cambray, Francis renounced his pre¬ 
tensions to Milan, Flanders, and Artois; but preserved his rights to Bur¬ 
gundy. Even this treaty did not cancel tliat hatred which the rival monarchs 
bore towai'ds each other. War was again renewed, and the struggle 
continued with little inten’uption, till 1547, tvhen it was terminated by the 
death of Francis at llambouillet. This prince was more advant;qjfeously 
distinguished by the courage which he displayed in his wars with (’harles, 
and the encouragement which he afforded to the fine arts, than by the 
justice of his measures or the consistency of his chaiucter. He was pro¬ 
digal to excess, and of easy access to flattensrs; he made merchandise of 
the offices of justice, and squandered the money of the State with a reck - 
less hand; his court was a scene of intrigue and debaucheiy, and he was 
file first monarch of France wdio introduced his mistresses to public assem¬ 
blies. It was Francis I. who unjustly condemned admiral Chabot, and 
sacrificed the chancellor Poyet to the resentment of the duchess d’Etainpes. 
During his reign, however, the reformed doctrines wore introduced into 
France, and rapidly spread themselves, notwithstanding the various attempts 
made to quash them by penal laws and cruel persecutions. * 

Henr}! //.] Henry, the son and successor of Francis, turneil his atten¬ 
tion to the religious nsformers; and in the rigour of his persecutions ex¬ 
ceeded the most bigoted of the clergy. A committee of the pai'liament of 
Paris was appointed, to judge such as were accused of favouring the new 
doctrines ; and wlien his queen was crowned at Paris, a principal part of 
the entertainments then given consisted in burning numbers of the here¬ 
tics or Calvinists, in the Rue St Antoine, and other public places of the 
city. After concluding an advantageous treaty w'ith England, Henry pro- 
c.eeded to show, that tvhatever might be his respect for the Catholic faith, 
he entertained very little for the Pope. He made several laws restricting 
those large remittances which the Catholic clergy constantly made to Rome; 
and con-ected several abuses practised by the papal notaries. The pontiff 
was offended at these measures, and persuaded the emperor of Germany to 
declare war against France, whudi was continued with various success, but 
with little permanent advantage to either party, till 1559, when peace was 
restored by the treaty of Cateau-CanibrcsiH, shortly afti*r concluding which, 
Henry lost his life in a tonmament at Toumois. Henry’s severities, in¬ 
stead of exterminating the Protestants, had the general effect of religious 
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persecutions, in increasing the number of the heretics; they were also the 
prelude to 150 years of civil war. 

Francis //.] During the feeble and brief reign of Henry’s son, 
Francis II. the intolerant duke of Guise usurped the government of France. 
Anne Dubourg, a parliamentary counsellor, was executed at Grove as a 
Calvinist; and the prince of Condii was nearly sufFeriug the same fate 
under a charge of treason. Francis was married to Mary Stuart of 
Scotland. 

Charles IX.—The Hugnenots.'\ During the minority of Charles IX., 
Henry’s brother, the queen dowager, Catherine de Medicis, acted as regent; 
but the duke of (iruise, the Constable de Montmorency, and the Marshal de St 
Andre, united in a triumvirate with the view of directing the government 
themselves. As Geneva was in the immediate neighbourh<»od of France, the 
tenets of the celebrated Reformer, Calvin, had been speedily disseminated 
through that kingdom; and the progress of the Reformation had been so 
rapid and extensive, that many of the princes of the blood, and the flower 
of the French nobility now adopted its principles and stood forth in its 
defence. All the wisdom of the chancellor I’Hopital, could not prevail 
upon a worthless Court and a bigoted clergy to grant the Protestants any 
toleration; and hence the latter were compelled to arm in their own de¬ 
fence. The IVotestants were headed by the prince of Conde and the great 
Gas])ar<l de Coligny, admiral of France. An edict had been issued in 
January I5(i2, granting a limited freedom of worship to the Protestants; 
but it was broken by the, bigotry and pride of the <luke of Guise, whose 
atten«lants insulting a Protestant congregation assembled in a barn at Vassy, 
were repelled by them with stones. The duke, hastening to the spot, was 
wounded in the face when attempting to quell the tumult: whereupon his 
servants drew their swords and killed 2.50 of the Protestants. The mayor 
of Vassy, upon being reprimanded by the duke for permitting the Protes¬ 
tants to celebrate their worahip within his jurisdiction, pleaded the royal 
edict in justifleation; hut the duke, laying his hand angrily oii his 
sw<ird, replied: ‘‘ This shall cut the bond of that edict, however strong it 
may be I” and the; Catholics, upon hearing of this speech, committed many 
barbarous massacres in the difterent provinces of the kingdom. The prin¬ 
cipal leadSi's of the Reformation met at the house of Coligny to consult 
what was to be done for their mutual preservation. The admiral, though 
a zealous Protestant, was a cautious character, and felt at firat at a loss how 
to act; but his lady, a sister of the prince of Conde, told him that he 
would be answerable to God for all the innocent blood which might be 
shed, since it was in his power, by his interest, resolution, and conduct to 
prevent it; and charged him, in the name of the Great God, to hesitate no 
longer, as he that was not with Christ was against him; Coligny, there¬ 
fore, with the prince of Conde, headed the Calvinists, or Huguenots as 
they were nicknamed by the Catholics, and, in three successive wars, 
thrice compelled the Court to accommodate matters with his persecuted 
brethren. 

Massacre of St Fartholomew.'] In 1572, Charles IX. in conjunction 
with the queen-mother, a perfect mistress in the art of dissimulation, in¬ 
veigled the heads of the Protestant party to Paris, under the pretence of 
witnessing the marriage between his sister Margaret of Valois, and the 
young protestant king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. The marriage 
was celebrated on tlie 17th of August; and on the 22d Coligny was 
wounded by a shot from a window, fired by the hand of a hired assassin. 
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On the 34th, the signal for the massacre of St Bartholomew was given by 
tolling the great bell of the palace. The direction of this diabolical busi¬ 
ness was intrusted to the duke of Guise. Our readers may expect, that 
a few moments should be devoted to the fate of the Great Coligny. Re¬ 
gular in hu habits, and still weak from his wound, he had retired to rest 
at an early hour on the eve of St Bartholomew; but was roused from his 
slumbers by the noise of the assassins who had surrounded his house. A 
German named Besine, entered his chamber; and the admiral, suspicions 
of his designs, prepared to meet his fate with calmness and resignation. 
Incapable of resistance, he had scarce exclairaetl; “ Young man, respect 
these gray hairs, nor stain them with blood!” when Besme plunged his 
sword into his bosom, and, with his barbarous associates, threw tie body 
into the court below. The young duke of Guise contemplated it in 
silence; but Henry, count of Angouleme, natural brother to the king, 
spurned it with his foot, exclaiming: “ Courage, my friends; we have be¬ 
gun well, let us finish in the same manner!” For five days did the mas¬ 
sacre continue in Paris, whens Catholic citizens zealously seconded the 
executions of the soldiery, and imbrued their hands, without remorse, in 
the blood of their neighbours and even their nearest relations. The young 
king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, exempted from the general 
destruction, were brought before the king, aiul commanded to abjure their 
religion. The king of Navarre consented; but the prince liesitating, 
Charles, in a transport of rage, exclaimed, “ Death, mass, or the Bastile !" 
and the prince, intimidated l)y this threat, recanted, and received absolution 
from the cardinal of Bourbon. During the greater part of the massacre, 
Charles stood at one of the windows of his palace, encouraging the assassins, 
by calling out, “ Kill! kill!” and evoi repeatedly fired with his own hand upon 
the miserable fugitives. The same orders were sent to all the provinces of 
the kingdom; and they were faithfully obeyed in Lyons, Orleans, Bourges, 
Angers, and Toulouse; but in Provence, Dauphine, Alencon, Auveigne, 
and some other parts, the Protestants were protected. It is computed, 
that on this fatal night, tliero perished in Paiis alone 10,000 Protestants, 
and throughout France 90,000; amongst whom were 20 of tlie prime 
nobility, and 1200 gentlemen. Rejoicings w'ere held in Homeland Spain 
to celebrate the happy news, and solemn thanks were returned to the God 
of mercy for the success" of this infernal plot, under the name of the 
ti'iumph of the church militant. Pope Gregoiy XIII, ordered medals to 
be struck, with his own name on tlic face, and on the reverse, an angel 
with a cross in the one hand, and a sword in the other, in the attitude of 
thrusting, with this inscription under : ‘ The slaughter of the Huguenots 
and in the hall of the Vatican, where the Pope gives audience to ambas¬ 
sadors, there are paintings, executed by the best Italian masters, represent¬ 
ing the principal circumstances of the Parisian massacre.^ 

The effect of the massacre was directly the reverse of what the Catholics 
and Court had expected. “ Qui n’aiiroit cm ITI^r^eio 6crasee ?” says a 
French annalist of this period ; “ Mais lo terns n’en etoit pas encore venu,” 
he adds in the same breath. Calvinism, instead of being destroyed, be¬ 
came more formidable from despair; and a thirst for revenge was added 
to the desire for civil and religious liberty. The Protestants assembled in 
large bodies, and took refuge in the strongholds that belonged to their 

* See, far the historical evidences regarding this infamous transaction , the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. xliv. Ait. 4. in opposition to Dr IJngard’s misstateinents and misre- 
prescntiitions. 
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party. At their head appeared the prince of Conde and the kinp; of Na- 
vaire, both of whom abjured a religion which they liad been compelled to 
]>rofes8.. The city of Itochello, which had embi-accd the Reformation in 
i .567, was besieged by the duke of Anjou, but made such a brave* defence, 
that the duke was obliged to retire witli great loss. The town of Saucere 
was defended with equal resolution for upwards of seven months; nor did 
the inhabitants surrender till they had obtained the promise of being 
allowed the free exercise of their religion. (Iharles died on the ].‘}th of 
May, 1574. 

Henin) ///.j Henry, duke of Anjou, the brother and successor of 
Charles, urns advised by the emperor and the Venetians—as he passed 
through their territories on his way from Poland, of which he had been 
(‘leered king, to mount the throne of France—to treat tlic Protestants with 
gentleness and kindness, if he wished to restore tranquillity to France. The 
salutary advice was lost upon this remorsekws bigot; but the Protestants 
under Conde and Navarre, and aided by a number of German auxiliaries, 
soon compelled Henry to grant ])eace upon very favourable terms to the 
Frotestaiit intcicest. They wens again permitt(«l the free and public exer¬ 
cise of their religion, except within two leagues of the court; chambers 
were ostablislied in all the parliaments of the kingdom, composed of an 
equal number of Protestants and Catholics ; all attainders were reversed; 
and eight towns put into the hands of the Protestants. 'ITiis treaty gave 
gniat disgust to the Catholics; and a formidable party was soon formed, 
under the name of the ('atholic League, who openly declared, that they 
would oppose the royal authority in every case where that authority ^vas 
at variance with the interests of the Catholic religion. A council held in 
Paris in 1585, dem-anded that the king should declare openly for the 
League,—^i-evive the decrees of the council of IVent,—establish the inqui¬ 
sition,—extirpate heresy,—disinherit the king of Navarre and the prince 
to Conde,—and settle the succession upon the cardinal of Rourhon. The 
king now plainly saw that his power was gone, unless lie could get rid of 
the didic of Guise, and llm cardinal Lorraine. He accordingly procured 
their assassination at Blois in October 1588,—a deed which brought upon 
him the wraili of the whole Catholic party, and a sentence of excommimi- 
cation from Pope. Henry was now compelled to support the Protes- 
ants, and to enter into an alliance with the king of Navarre. But at this 
juncture he was assassinated at St Cloud on the Ist of August 1589, by 
.facques Clement, a Doiniiiican friar. The assassin was instantly put to 
H(’atli by the kfog’s guards ; hut he was honoured at I’aris as a saint and 
martyr, and the Pope expressed his highest admiration of the deed. Cath¬ 
erine de Medicis died in the same year with her son, with whom the 4th 
Capetien, and 2d Valois branch became extinct. 

Henry Ic Gran(l.~\ Under the reign of the gallant Henry IV., king of 
Navarre, the Ih-otestants obtained the edict of Nantes in their favour, which 
was declared to be perpetual and inviolable. The leadei-s of the Catholic 
league refused to acknowledge Henry, and chose the old Cardinal de Bour¬ 
bon king, under the name of Charles X. Henry,' however, by solemnly 
abjuring the Protestant faith, succeeded in uniting all parties under his 
sAvay. The tranquillity thus procured for his kingdom he made use of to 
improve the finances, and to promote the welfare of his subjects, in which 
design he was ably seconded by his wise and talented minister. Sully; so 
that during his reign—which was hut too short for the happiness of 
France-r—a debt of 330 millions of francs vtm paid off, and 40 millions 

II. o 
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left in the treasury. Homy divorceil his wife, Mai^aret of Valois, anti 
married Mary of Medicis, a false, (‘mining, and ambitious woman, who 
embittered the life of her husband. To oppose the growing power of 
Austria and Spain, against which the German protestants claimed his aid, 
he conc.eived a plan, which, though perhaps impracticable, did honour to 
his feelings: it was to establish a confederacy among the States of Em'ope, 
grounded upon such principles as might preserve an everlasting peace. 
To oppose the Austrian power, and support the German protestants, 
Henry prepared for war, and was on the point of entering the field, when 
the fanatic llavaillac assassinated this high-minded prince, too soon for the 
happiness of France, which ever had been the first object of his wishes and 
all his actions. His expression; “ I will not rest till eveiy one of m;* pea- 
saiits is wealthy enough to have a fowl to make his soup on Sunday,'’ 
has been gratefully preserved among the people, who even still speak witli 
enthusiasm of tlnur good and gallant Henry. 

Louis The assassination of Henry IV. left liis kingdom to his 

son, Louis XIII., during whose feeble minority and subseqmmt reign the 
Romish party gained the ascendancy; ami under the con’upt adininistratiou 
of the cardinals Richelieu and Mazaiine, in this and the following ri'ign, 
the unhappy Protestants were uniformly oppress(;d. The political dexliirity 
of Richelieu rendered a reign in general prosperous which the dang(>rous 
confederacies formed in the heart of the State might otherwise* have ren¬ 
dered peculiarly unfortunate; he founded the French academy, and 
extended his protection to men of science and lettei-s. Louis died in 164-3, 
having survived his favourite minister only a few inontlis, 

Louis le GrandJ] The death of Louis XlII. made way for the acc.es- 
sion of his son, Louis XIV., as justly, perhaps, termed the Great, as bis 
father had been suniamcd the Just. Louis was only five years of tq^e 
when he succeeded to the crown ; and the administration was, during his 
minority, committed to his mother, Anne of Austria. The minority of 
Louis was accompanied by .ill the anarchy common in such cases. Anne 
made choice of Mazarine for her minister,—a man who has seldom been 
surpassed in the arts of political intrigue. As the IVotestants had been of 
some service to the cardinal, the edict of Nantes was again confirmed in 
1652 ; but upon the death of Mazarine, in 1661, the persecutibn was again 
begun, and the edict of Nantes violated afresh. In the meantime the duke 
of Orleans conquered a great part of Flanders ; and D’Enghein and Tur- 
enne made themselves masters of almost all the fortified places on the 
Rhine, and defeated the redoubtable Spanish infantry on the^plains of Lens. 
By the peace of Munster in 1647 France acquired the sovereignty of 
Alsace ; and by that of the Pyrenees, concluded on the 7th of November 
1659, Louis also obtained the county of Roussillon and Artois, and the 
hand of the Infanta, Maria Theresa of Spain, llie Fresneh monai'ch now 
abandoned himself to a life of ease and pleasure, leaving the afiairs of the 
administration entirely in the hands of J. B. Colbert, the French Miecenas, 
who contributed much hy his patriotic undertakings to the celebrity ot 
Louis’ reign. He made every effort to advance the commerce, the wealth, 
and the agriculture of the country ; and advanced several really useful as 
well as great undertakings. In 1672 Louis put himself at the head ot 
150,000 men, with the view of conquering the potty States of Holland; 
hut was completely baffled in the attempt, and driv(*n back with the loss of 
40‘,000 men. Louis revoked the edict of Nantes in 168.5, and compelled 
great numbers of Protestants to take refuge in other countries. After the 
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loss of innumerable lives, 700,000 were fortunate enough to find asylums 
in the neighbouring countries of Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and Eng¬ 
land, \yhich they enriched by their industry. The mountains of the Ceven- 
ues oftered an intrenchraent behind wbicli a body of them long maintained 
a brave simple, known in history as the war of the Camisai^s. In the 
opening years of the 18th century, Marlborough completely eclipsed the 
Trench military reputation, anti reduced Louis to the necessity of making 
every effort for the defence of those territories which he had inherited. 
One misfortune rapidly succeeded another; and it is not easy to conceive, 
to what dilficulties the king might have been reduced had not the Tories 
in Uritain acquired the direction of affairs; and, in 1713, concluded the 
peace of Utrecht, which rescued the French monarch from the dangers 
which seemed to threaten him. Louis expired on the 16th of May 1715, 
leaving his crown to his second grandson, Louis XV., son of the duke of 
Burgundy. The 8()lendonr of Louis’ reign Avas the work of the able min¬ 
isters, genends, and men of letters, whom that monarch retained, ai-ound 
his person. Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, Lorient, Cette, Hunninguen, Port 
Louis, Neutkrisack, Sar-Louis, Mont-Louis, all the strong fortifications of 
the North and East, the canal of the South, that of Orleans, and the great 
hydraulic works at Marly, the Maison de St-Cyr, the Hotel dcs Invalides, 
the Obsiuvatory, the Hospital-Gcncn-al, and the manufactures of Gobelins, 
are the monuments of this monarch’s magnificciice. His generals Turenne, 
Conde, Luxembourg, Catinat, Villars, and Vendome, were worthy com- 
peei's of the English Marlborough, b’enelon, Bourdaloue, F16chier, Bos- 
suet, and Massillon, adorned their sacixid professions by their matchless 
puIpit-elo»iuencc ; Seguicr, Lamoignon, Voisin, Begnon, and Daguesseau, 
filled the seats of justice Avitli equal honour to themselves and advantage 
to their country; Lafontaiiie, Moliere, Boileau, Labruyere, and Laroche- 
foucaud, Corneille, and Racinis, supported the honours of letters; while 
Cassini, Descartes, Pascal, Fontenelle, and Condillac, successfully con¬ 
tributed to the ailvaiicenient of the sciences. With such men as these 
in his kingtloni, the reign of Louis could not fail to he one of the very 
brightest in history; had he listened less to those flatterers, who taught 
him to say, “ I’Etat e’est inoi,” he Avould have left behind him a name 
which few monarchs of ancient or modern times might not envy. 

Louis XV.'] Louis XV. succeeded to the croAvn Avhilc yet a child of 
fiA’e years ; for the goveniment of the kingdom, therefore, a regency was 
appointed, consisting of a council at the head of which was the duke of 
(irleans. Tjjis was the airaugement which had been made by the will of 
the late king; but Orleans appealed to the parliament of Paiis and had 
the influence to get himself declared regent. Orleans reformed several of 
the abuses Avhi<*h had been introduced during the reign of Louis XIV.; he 
restored to the jiarliament the right of remonstrating against the royal 
edicts, of which they had been deprive* I by the despotic Louis; and to 
secure the peace of France, formed an alliance with Britain and the United 
Provinces. The known disposition of the regent appeared to the French 
Protestants to afford tliem a favourable opportunity of nscovering their lost 
rights. The regent himself wished to restore the IVotestants to their civil 
rights, but was dissuaded by his council. But, speaking generally, they 
seem to have suffered no active persecution in any part of the reign of 
Louis XV. One intolerable grievance, however, they unquestionably con¬ 
tinued to suffer in the existence of that laAv which did not recognise tho 
validity of any marriage not celebrated by a Catholic priest, the conse- 
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quenoe of which was, that, in the eye of the law, tlie marriage of a Pro¬ 
testant was mere concubins^e, and the offspring of it illegitimate. To his 
immortal honour, Louis’successor, by hLs edict of the J7th November, 
1787, acceded to all his non-catholic subjects the full and complete rights 
of French citizens, Tlie peace of Europe, which the alliance of Ikitaiu 
and France promised to secure, rvas again to he endangered by tlie schemes 
of the cardinal Alberoni, the minister of Spain, who wished to add Sicily 
and Sardinia to the Spanish monarchy, and to replace the family of Stuart 
upon the throne of llritain. In these designs the cardinal completely 
failed, and was dismissed from office. The daughter of the duke of Or¬ 
leans was given in marriage to Don Louis, prince of the Asturias; and 
tins Infanta of Spain was betrothed to the I'rench king. The commercial 
spirit which the duke of Orleans had succeeded in introdneing into I'Vance, 
exposed it to dang(*rs of a diff(?rent nature from those occasioned by tin; 
spirit of conquest. John T.hw, the celebrated Scotch projector, who had 
long wandered about in different countrie-s vainly soliinting attenlion to his 
mercantile projects, at last succeeded in attracting the notice of tin; j)eoph‘ 
of France. His proposal ivas to erect a hank, which, with its paper- 
money should discharge the national debt, and secure a considerable [trotit 
from the undertaking. Tlie debt of France w'as, at this time, greater ihan 
that of any other nation of Europe ; and any project which proposed to 
diminish the burden was eagerly listened to; the reasoning of Law was 
so specious, that the French rninistiy were eonvineed, and the bank was 
established. I'or some time its transactions were iiol iueautious ; hut its 
credit being soon extended mneh beyond its capital, before it had subsisted 
a year the hank was dissolved; and such was tlie cousf (|ueni confusion 
introduced, that ail the power-, of government became iiei-essary to obviate 
the national evil. I.oui8 XV. in 1720, took the reins of government intt> 
his own hands, ami the duke of Orleans was declared minister,—an odiee 
which he did not long e.njoy. He was succ(*eded in his ollicc; of minister 
by the duke of Bourbon. The king hatl long disfilayed an insupiMahle 
aversion to the Spanish princess to whom he had been betrothed; and he 
at lengtli prevailed on his minister to send her home without i-ornpleting 
the contrae.t. This affront was so much resented liy the Spaniards that a 
war was likely to be the eonsequemu*; but the business was terminated by 
a treaty. Bourbon’s administration c,oneluded witli the dismissal of the 
Spanisli prineess; and cardinal Floury, who succeeded him, commenced his 
ministerial career by searching for a match which might lie more agreeahhs 
to his master. The princess at length fix(‘d upon, was the daughter of Stan¬ 
islaus, the Polish monarch, who had been raised to the throne h^harles XIL 
'Hiis princess had few personal charms, but her disposition was amiable ; 
and though she had little of the love of T.ouis, he could not refuse her his 
esteem. Idoury was inclined, (iither from t»!inper or policy, to cultivate 
peace. In 1783, indeed, the contest between Russia and Stanislaus 
obliged Louis to take an active part in behalf of his father-in-law ; hut such 
was the effect of the minister’s pacific disposition, that Stanislaus received 
only very slender support, and was compelled to relinquish all hopes of the 
crown of Poland. Ho wa-s permitted, indeed, to retain the name of king; 
and from his sou-in-law received the duchies of Bar and Lorraine,—terri¬ 


tories which at his <leath reverted to the crown of France. Fleury’s paci¬ 
fic disposition also [H’evented France from being much affected by the war 
between Spain and Britain in 1737. The Fnmch minister’s measures, 
however, could not always secure the tranquillity of Europe. 'Hie deulh 
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of Charles VI. of Austria in 1740, excited various competitors for his 
extensive dominions, whose several claims could not he adjusted without 
ivcourse heinfj had to hostilities. During the general wai' which ensued, 
l'’rance found Jlritain to be an enemy so formidable, particularly at sea, 
that Louis resolved to employ the interval of tranquillity for the purpose 
of recruiting his fleet and army, and to seize the first favourable opportun¬ 
ity of again commencing hostilities. In 1755, war was again coniinenced; 
and towards the close of it, the well-known family compact was concluded 
between France and Spain,—a compact whicli, with regard to all external 
hostilities, rend«*re«l the two nations in reality one. But Spain was no 
longer ca])}ible of alFording her ally any important aid, and, in 1763, a 
p«'atM^ was coiurluded much to the honour and advantage of Britain, by 
whiih France resigned all pretensions to above 1,500 leagues of coast in 
Canada and Louisiana. France might more easily have submitted to ex¬ 
ternal discomfiture, had not the countiy about this time been involved in 
the convulsions of intenial disputes. A contest which commcnce<l betw<!en 
the parliaments and the clergy, was, by the interference of Louis, converted 
into a contest between the parliaments and the king; and the parliaments, 
who had Jiitlierto heen successful in all their attempts against the clergy, 
were emhohlened t«i still greater undertakings. Several taxes, which were 
to hav«i termimited with the war, the king desired to liave continued; the 
parliament, considering this an unwanantabh! i'vercise of power on the 
king's part, refused to regist(!r the edicts for that purpose. Louis wished 
to redeem the debts of government at a reduced price ; the parliament 
viewing this intention as still more iniquitous than the former, resisted the 
measure no less steadfastly. Governn)ent had recourse to the expedient of 
regihleriugtlie edicts by force; but the parliaments seemed prepared to sacri¬ 
fice cveiy^ tiling to justice, and to their design of limiting the king’s absolute 
power. At length, the parliaments probably suspe^-tiiig that the nation at large 
was not prepared to support them in llieir eft'orts, were constrained to 
submit to the king’s influence. Louis had inaintaiiied the cause of the 
Pope against his [larliatmmts, hut lie scrapled not to attack the pontiff 
himself so soon as his own anihilioii became interested. Tlie Popi* refused 
Lo recall a lirief which he had issued against the duke of Paima, and 
Louis thought this a proper time to claim the territories of Avignon 
and Veiiaissin, which formerly had belonged lo France. 'Hie claim was 
followed by hostilities, and the French easily took possession of tlie territory in 
question. Louis found more difficulty in reducing tlie island of Coreica, 
of which file sovereignty had been conferred on 1‘Vance by the Genoese, 
its former masters. 'J’fie Corsicans resisted tlie transference, and during 
two campaigns gave full employment to a considerable number of the 
bravest troops of Fruicc. During the war with Britain, the commerce of 
France had suffered severely. Many of the most important trading com¬ 
panies had failed, and the public debt had been augmented till it became 
a burden which the nation could no longer sustain. To procure a tem¬ 
porary relief, the minister had recourse to an expedient which always 
indicates financial imbecility. By one arbitrary act, he reduced the rate 
of interest to one-half of what it had formerly heen, and deprived those 
connected with what were called tontines from the benefit of survivorship. 
This afforded a temporary relief to tJie embarrassments of the administra¬ 
tion, but gave a shock to the national credit from which it never recovered. 
It irritated the minds of those numerous individuals who held stock in the 
jniblic funds, as well as of that more miinerous class who by the failure cf 
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national credit were involved in didicultiea. A measure so evidently un- 
jnst, and in its consequences so fatal to national prosperity, aiforded to 
the parliaments a fair pretext for reviving that resolution of restraining 
royal power, which had been partially smothered, but was far from being 
completely overcome. Choiseul, at that time at the head of the adminis¬ 
tration, found his situation uncommonly difficult. He proposed to appease 
the parliamentary malcontents by making a few seasonable concessions. 
These concessions were refixsed by the king, who construing the conduct 
of his minister into an attachment to the popular party, banished the duke 
from court. The banishment of the minister was soon followed by that 
of the refractory parliaments, whose places were filled by others chosen 
by tlte king liimself. But the new |>arliaments found it impossible to 
obtain any share of national confidence, and the national discontent was 
only restrained from violent explosion by the most rigorous exertions of 
absolute power. Perhaps even this measure would not have preserve<l 
internal peace and the integrity of despotic power; but the death of the 
king terminated them at once. He had long been a slave to sensual grati¬ 
fications, and had managed the government more awmnling to the caprice 
of his favourite mistres8<‘s than according to the dictates of sound policy. 

Louis XVI.'] When Louis XVI. succeeded his grandfather, he found 
the nation highly discontented ; compelled, indeed, by the arbitrary mea¬ 
sures of his predecessor to conceal their resentment, hut ready to seize 
the first favourable opportunity of displaying that spirit of resistance to 
royal authority, which even at this period seems to have been very pre¬ 
valent. The young king commenced his reign by endeavouring to recon¬ 
cile to himself the aftections of his subjects. He dismissed from public 
offices such as during the former reign had rendered themselves peculiarly 
odious. In recalling the old parliaments, liowever, Imuis succeeded not 
in appeasing the national chagrin; for, in restoring the former members, 
he limited their powers in such a way that they could no longer oppose 
any obstacle to the royal authority. The parliament of Paris was for¬ 
bidden to consider itself as in any degree connected in a political view 
with the other parliaments of the kingdom, hut merely as a supreme court 
of justice; it might indeed present remonstrances against the measures of 
govemment, Imt these remonstrances would be received only if expressed 
in the most respectful terms; and, without repeating the complaint, the 
members were bound within a month, to register the obnoxious edict. 
Louis vainly imagined that, by this measure, he had secured the political 
tranquillity of his reign; but the flame of faction had been^ long kindled, 
and it was not probable that it could be extinguished by a regulation which 
deprived the French of all that yet remained to them of semblance of 
liberty. Tlie internal peace of France was, in 1775, disturbed by one of 
those dearths which have so often prevailed in France. The coincidence 
of this scarcity with several new regulations regarding the police of com, 
induced the populace to attribute the whole to the govemment, and incited 
them to insun'ections so formidable, that they could not be quelled till 
military force was resorted to, and several hundreds of the insurgents put 
to death. The clemency of Louis was visible in many of his regulations. 
The punishment of deserters from the army had formerly been death ; the 
king changed it into labouring at the public works. I'he mMtsqtceiaires, 
a body of troops appointed for the purpose of guartling the royal person, 
were disbanded ; and Louis seemed willing to do every thing for the hap¬ 
piness of his people, hut part with that absolutt? authority which he con- 
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ceived to be bis by light of inlieritance. Nor was Louis less attentive 
to the external connections of his kingdom than to its internal welfare. 
The kiqg thought he could not more effectually serve his people than by 
restoring his navy to some degree of force, that it might be enabled to 
contend with that of Britain; and the appointment of Sartine to that de¬ 
partment of administration was a clioice lliat indicated the monarch’s 
penetration. About the same period, the appointment of Necker, nomi¬ 
nally to assist Taboureau de Ileaux in the management of the treasury, 
but ill reality to take almost the sole cliai'gc of the national finances, in¬ 
dicated a liberality of sentiment which had rarely been exhibited by the 
French government. Necker was a Swiss, and a protestant. The French 
beheld with complacency, the dispute which now commenced between 
Britain and her American colonies; and though prudence prevented the 
government from openly espousing their cause, they secretly gave the 
Ameru!ans every assurance of that aid which they demanded. The British 
administration foresaw what was intended; an explanation of the intentions 
of France was demanded; and, after a few equivocations, a treaty was 
concluded in 1778 with America, which amounted to a d<*cIaration of war 
against Bxitain. To cany on this war, great sums were rec{uisite ; and 
notwithstanding the careful management of Necker, the finances became 
daily more inadequate to the expense of the war, while the system to 
which the minister adhered of supplying the public, expenditure by loans 
i-ather than by direct tsixation, though, for the present, it rendered the 
taxes more light, and consequently endeared Necker to the people, tended 
rapidly to involve the country in all the hoiTors of revolutionary contests. 
Necker s austerity at length offended the king, or perhaps offended some 
one who had influence to procure the minister’s disgrace ; he was dismissed 
from his office, ami the department of finance was intmsted to .loly de 
Fleury. No measure could be more unpoprlar than the dismissal of 
Necker; and the discontent excited on this occasion, as well as by the 
defeat of De Grasse in the West Indies, made the court more willing to 
accelerate, peace. A treaty was accordingly concluded in 1783. This, 
however, was but a deceitful calm. Calonne, who now had the French 
treasury under his management, notwithstanding all his exertions was 
obliged to make up the supplies for each yeai’ by a new loan. Thus the 
nation was annually contracting a greater load of debt, and was annually 
becoming more unable to dischaige the accumulating interest. Tlie clergy 
and nubility refusing to contribute, in the same proportion as others, to the 
support of thp State, the public mind became irritated and discontented, 
and finally the nation was liuiried into a revolution, the most dreadfij^y 
important on record, and which involved in its consequences the greater 
part of the civilized world. 

2'he lietu)lution.'\ No event, since the emigration of the tribes who 
overturaed the Roman Occidental Empire, with the single exception of 
the Reformation, has produced consequences so important to the whole po¬ 
litical system of Europe and its dependencies as the French Revolution. 
The equilibrium of the system, it is true, had been threatened more than once 
in the course of the three foregoing centuries, by various individual princes, 
and particular important occun-ences; but never before had it been so 
shaken to its very foundations, or supplanted by a totally new order of 
things. Before the year 1789, when the French Revolution buret forth, 
and drew the attention of all the nations and sovereigns in Europe, none 
either of the larger or smaller States, which, subsequent to the midflle 
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ages, had grown up into a fixed political form,—had entirely disappeared 
from the politu:al system of Europe, though several of them had been re¬ 
duced in power and extent of territory. The weaker States had generailly 
united themselves to the various leading powers, by means of leagues and 
alliances, in which they found a sufficient guarantee for the continuance of 
their own existence. Even Poland, distnicted as it was by parties, and 
superannuated in constitution, had, by the first pailition of 1772, been 
merely reduced in its territorial circumference, without being wholly ex¬ 
punged from the catalogue of European states. And on behalf of Euro¬ 
pean Turkey, a power, which, for a space of 300 years, had retained its 
Asiatic constitution, and had adopted but a small portion of those principles 
whicii were understood in Europe to regulate the intercourse of nr-iions, 
an attempt had been made to secure by solemn treaties its stability and 
weight in the balance of power. This system of equilihriurn, however, 
so long ])reservcd, was violently shaken by the eruption of the French 
Revolution, and m the end anuUiilated by the new relation Avhich France, 
in consequence of the triumphs of her arms assumed towards the other 
European stales. And not merely so, but the influence of the political 
priiu‘iph-‘s Avhich proceeded from Fiance, and the powerful shocks which 
her successive victories inflicted, threatened almost all the States of Europe 
with a revolution like her own; in several European kingdoms, such a 
change of constitution and dynast)'^ actually ensued, and several more or 
less important States in the very centre of the European system, u'ore ut¬ 
terly auniliilateo. 

Though ilie new continental system which Avas thus established, was 
soon dt'prh’ed of'its basis by the destniction of the political preponderance^ 
of France, yet the effects of the revolution remained in the complete trans- 
formation Avhich had taken place on the interior constitution of A'arious 
States. For a| at the era of the Reformation, tliree centuries before, the 
system of the clerical hierarchy had been pcAA^erfully shaken, and in the 
Slates which embraced the reformed religion completely overtliroAvn by 
the establishment of freedom of conscience; so the oA'crthroAV of the feudal 
system in France, Avlierc that system had received its original ])ernianent 
form, in 486, became the primary cause of tlic gi'eat political transformation, 
Avhich introduced into the constitution of the Jiuropoan States some sem¬ 
blance of civil and political liberty in the establishment of representative 
bodies, which, at the breaking out of the Fren»-h Revolution, existed only 
in England and North America. Amidst the storms of the Re’’olution, 
Avas nursed the politie^l regeneration of Europe, as once the ecclesiastical 
re^neration of the same quarter of the Avorld had been born amid the 
tempest of religious contentions. For Ainthin the last thirty years, the 
most important principles of natural and political rigid, viz. that the State* 
rests upon a compact between the rulers and the ruled ; that all citizens 
of a free State are equal in the eyes of the law ; that without the freedom 
of tile press no civil liberty can be supposed to exist; that all public 
burdens should be borne by all the subjects of tlie State; and that tlie 
highest authorities of the State are responsible for their adrainisti'ation— 
have been recognized as forming the basis of the social system, and have 
infused a new life into the political existence of half Europe. This cliange 
which had long been demanded by the voice of public opinion, and which 
was greatly accelerated by the financial distresses in whh'h most of the old 
States were involved, began its march with tlie French Revolution, but it 
still expects its final adjuslinent,—in the interior condition of the different 
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States, by tlie developement of a representative constitution adapted to the 
spirit and manners of the times,—and in their oxtenial relations, by the 
establishment of a new balance of power in Europe. 

The first European State after Poland, in which it became evident that 
its constitution and administration had become superannuated, and stood in 
need of renovation, was the kingdom of France. Louis, it is tnie, was sincerely 
desirous of promoting the welfare of his people, but the personal good quali¬ 
ties of the monarch were found totally insufficient to allay the fernnuitation 
wliich broke out dming his reign. Nor does it a]>pear that he had rightly 
apprehended the fii-st symptoms of its approach, which showed themselves 
immediately after the peace of Paris in 1783, in which the inde]iendence 
ot America was secured. Not only was France oppressed by an enormous 
debt of 5000 millions of francs, in consequence of which the yearly increase 
of taxation almost entirely exhausted the resources of the lower and middle 
ranks of the nation, while, at the same time, the deficit in the finances every 
year increased; but there had been effected, during tbe twenty years that pre- 
ceiled, a mighty change in the mode of thinking and the public, opinion of the 
French, partly by the writings of some very popular authors such as Mon¬ 
tesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, &c. and partly by the new representa¬ 
tive constitution of North America, from which country many distinguished 
French officers, having fought in the causci of its independence, had returned 
to their native land w'ith a completely new set i t political ideas. In con¬ 
sequence of the financial distresses of the king<iom, the minister Calonne, 
advised the king to asseinhh*, the Notables—a seh*c,t committee of the cleri¬ 
cal and secular nobility—in a sort of national diet. They sat from the 
22d February to the 25th of May 1787, but shmved no disposition 
(luring this period to recognise the debts of the crown as thosi* of the na¬ 
tion. On the other hand, they delil>erated whether the animal deficit in 
the finances was to be covered by a sale of the loyal demesnes, by adopt¬ 
ing a system of stricter economy, or by the imposition of new taxes. 'I'he 
new minister Count Briennc urged the last method, but he was opposed hy 
the parliament of Paris, in consequence of which he abolished the parlia¬ 
ment, and attempted on the 8th of May 1788, to supply the ])laco by a 
Ctmr plenaive composed of princes, peers, magistrates, and military offi¬ 
cers. This proceeding, however, excited universal discontent against 
Brienmf, who was succeeded on the 25th of August by Necker, a minister 
who, in consequence of his former administration of the financial depart¬ 
ment, had the public opinion strongly in his favour. On the 1st of May 
1789, he convoked an assembly of the estates of the kingdom, composed 
of 300 deputies from the nobility, 300 from the cl(*rgy, and 600 from the 
commons f Tiers-etat). Among tbe last, there were many distinguished 
jnen who presently united in the scheme of giving a new form to the con¬ 
stitution. The diet was opened by the king in person, and was occupied 
for a considerable period in disputes about llie mode of conducting their 
discussions. The determination of the nobility to deliberate in one cham¬ 
ber with the Tiers-etat, brought the latter to the resolution of declaring 
itself the national assembly, which it did on the 17th of June, and was 
presently joined by a majority of the clergy and a minority of the nobles. 
The first national assembly remained assembled from the 17th of .June 
1789, to the 30th of September 1791, having, in October 1789, after the 
destruction of the Bastilc by a popular movement of the Parisians, the 
sudden dismissal of Necker from office, and the establishment of a camp 
of 50,000 men in the vicinity of the capital, transferred its sittings fron 
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Versaillps to Paris. This aasemhly inado a public declaration of the rights 
of man, and placed itself at the head of the new constitution. It abolished 
all the exclusive privilej^es of the nobility and clergy, feudal tenures, tithes, 
game, fishing, and corporation-laws, together with the whole system of 
feudalism. On the 20th of September, the supreme legislative power was 
declared to be vested in the national representatives, to the king was 
granted a votum mspensirmn or veto, and the kingdom was divided into 
83 departments. On the 9th of June 1790, after the royal demesnes as 
well as the estates of the clergy and convents liad been declared national 
property, the civil list of the king was fixed at 25 millions of francs, and 
a large currency of assignats was issued to the nation. 

France as a Republic.'] The new national convention intimated itil 
sph'it and character, on the 21st of September 1792, by pronouncing 
France a single and indivisible republic,—abolishing royalty for ever,—and 
introducing a new system of chronology, commencing with that day, which 
continued in use till the Ist of January 1806. The convention even 
declared on the 13th of December 1792, during a moment of high excite¬ 
ment, after that Dumouriez and Bournonville had defeated the. Au.strians 
under the duke Albert of Saxon-Teschen and Clairfait in the battle of 
Gemappes on the 6th of November, tliat they would not rest until the wliole 
of Europe had been revolutionized and purged like France from the accu¬ 
mulated coiTuptipns of past ages. The tree of liberty was now planted in 
Belgium, Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, Mcntz, Savoy, and Nice, which two 
latter provinces were incorporated with the republic, as two new depart¬ 
ments, on the king of Sardinia concluding an alliance with Austria. On the 
23rd of November 1792, the German rulers resolved to triple the army 
of the empire, as it was called; and oti the 21st of January 1793, Louis 
XVI. was led to the guillotine, after a mock trial before the national 
convention, in which extreme intemperance was ilis[)1ayed on the part of 
his accusers. A destructive civil war in the Vendee followed this regici- 
dial act; but the convention nevertheless did not hasitate to declare war 
against England, the stadtholder of the Netherlands, and Spain, in the 
months of February and March 1793 ; upon which l^ortugal, Russia, the 
Pope, Naples and Tuscany, joined the alliance against France. Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and thn Porte, were the only powers of Europe which 
remained neutral in this geneml war. The convention itself was distracted 
by the violence of two parties each pursuing opposite ends, until, on the 2nd 
of June 1793,.the Terrorists, or faction of the Mountain, prevailed over 
the Moderates, or the Giron«lista, and through the committee of public 
safety, consisting of 13 member's, gave a new and second constitution to 
their country on the 24th of June 1793. In the beginning of the year 
1793, fortune had deserted the arms of the republic. Dumouriez, on thO;, 
I8th of March, lost the battle of Nerwinden against the Austrians, and on 
the 22nd of the same month, that of Lowen; and the I'rench were com¬ 
pelled to quit Belgium which they had so shortly boft»ro incorporated 
with their own new-born republic. Tire committee of public, safety, now 
ordered a levy en masse, and formed the youth of France into thirteen 
armies. Ilouchard defeated the Dutch anti Hanoverians; Jourdan, the 
Austrians under the prince of Coburg; Iloche and Hchegru, the Prussians 
and the German forces or army of the empire. Meanwhile the English re¬ 
duced the French colonies in the East and West Indies; and Sydney Smith 
burned the French fleet in the port of Toulon, consisting of 11 men-of-war. 
Robespierre had brought the system of terror to its height, but upon 
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Tallien’s accusation, fell himself under that guillotine to which he had sent 
so many thousands of his innocent ftdlow-citixens, on the 28th of July 

1794. jSt Just, Harr^re, Billaud-Vareimes, Joseph Lehon, Collot d’llerbois, 
are names second only in infamy to the atrocious llohespierre. The foitune 
of war again turned against the republicans in Belgium, where they were 
defcatitd by the prince of Coburg, in the two successive battles of Cateau- 
Cambresis fi»ught on the 17th, and Landrecy on the 26th of April 1794. 
On the other hand the Trench were victorious under Pichegru at Toumay 
on the 22nd of May, and under Jourdan at Fleuris on the 26th of June. 
Jonrdan drove the Austrians back over the Rliine, and Pichegi'U in the 
early part of the following winter crossed tlie frozen rivers of the Nether¬ 
lands, and gave existence to the Batavian republic, which resigned a portion 
of its territoiy, extending along the Maese from Maestricht to Venloo, to 
France, and concluded an alliance wdth that republic on the 16th of May 

1795. The republican armies of the eastern and w'estern Pyrenees were 
meanwhile successful gainst the Spaniards, and both had already advanced 
upon the Spanish territory, when that kingdom, on the 22nd of July 1795, 
concluiled the peace of Basle with France, to which it yielded its 
possessions in St^^lomingo. Prussia had, on the 5th of April 1795, 
withdrawn fi-om the coalition, leaving the countries which it possessed be¬ 
yond the Rhine in the hands of France. On the 5th of May following, 
France and Piussia unittid in forming a lino of demarcation along the north 
of (Germany, and the elector of Hesse-Cassel also- concluded a separate 
treaty of peace with France on the 8th of August. 

France under a ])irectory.'\ By the adoption of its third constitution, 
on the 23rd of October 1795, France secured for itself gi'eater stability 
in its external and internal affairs. According to this constitution, the 
legislative power was vested in tw'o councils; the council of tlie Five 
Hundred with wliom all laws originated, a»id the council of the Ancients, 
consisting of 250 members, which adopted or r<*jected tlie laws sent up to 
them from the other council, 'fhe executive power was vested in the 
hands of live directors, one of whom was elected annually. After that 
Ihaissia, Spain, Tuscany, and the Elector of llesse-f’assel had concluded a 
treaty wdth France ; Austria, England, and Russia, united in a triple alli¬ 
ance, on the 28th of September 1795, with tlio design of vigorously 
prosecuting the war. The emigi'auts also who had assembled in the 
Br<?isgau under the prince of Conde, proclaimed the count of Provence 
(Louis XVIII.) king. But the I'reuch armies, on tlie renewal of the 
campaign, entered Germany and Italy as victors ; and the civil war in the 
Vendee was finally put down by Hoclie in 1796. In the spring of 1796, 
Buonaparte, then a young man of only 26 years, entered Italy with an army 
. totally destitute of warlike equi])ments. He marched from Genoa; de¬ 
feated the Austrians and Piedmontese in t!io battles of Monteiiotte fought 
oil the 12th of April 1796, and of Milesinio on the 14th of the same 
month; compelled the king of Sardinia to conclndi* a treaty of peace in 
which Savoy and Nice were given up to France ; on the 8th of May crossed 
the Po; on the succeeding day forced Parma to consent to an armistice; 
on the 10th defeated General Beaulieu at Lodi; on the 20lh proclaimed 
the freedom of the Lombardese ; in the montli of June compelled Modena, 
Naples, and the Pope to conclude an armistice; defeated General 
Wurniser—who had succeeded Beaulieu in command—on the 3rd of 
August at Lonado, and on the 5th of that month at Castiglione, forcing him 
to retire into the fortress of Mantua; advanced against the Tyrol; defeated 
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Alvinzi at Arcolc ou die 15tli of November, and at Kivoll on tbe 14th 
of January 1797; i‘onduded the peace of Tolentino, in wliich the Pope 
yiehled Avignon to France, and Bologna Feri-ara and Boinagnajo the 
Cisalpine republic, on the 19th of February; defeated the archduke 
Charles at Lisonxo; and signed preliminaries of peace with Austria at 
Leoben ou the IGth of April 1797, which formed the basis of the peace 
of Campo Fonnio, concluded on the 17th of October following. 

Oaring these victories in Italy, Jonrdan penetrated from Dusseldorf into 
the U}>per Palatinate, and Moreau froni Kehl to Munich, after having con¬ 
cluded a peace with Baden ami Wirtemberg, in August 1790. But the 
archduke Charles crossed over to the left bank of the Danube on the I7th 
of August, and defeated Jourdan at Neumark on the 2'M, at Amberg on ^he 
3'lth, at Wurtzbiu'g on the 3d of September, at Gressen on the Ifith, and 
at Altenkirchen on the 20th of September; by which vie,lories he compelled 
Moreau likewise to retire from Bavaria,—a retreat whicli he accomplished 
with consumiuate prudence and skill, in tlie face of the surrounding 
Austrians. 

After the overthrow of the* constitution of the Venetian re[mblic ou the 
22d of May 1797, occasioned by a rising of the Venetiaa!|^aiust the French 
troops stationed in their territory, Austria, in the peace of C'ampo I'oriuio, 
gave up the w'hole of Belgium to Finncc, and rccogniscid the Cisalpine re¬ 
public, to which she surrendered Milai\ and Mantua; while, on the other 
liand, she received from the ^'euetian States, Vtmice, Istria, Dalmatia, and 
tlie neighbouring districts extending to the Adige. The remainder of the 
Venetian dominions, and the State of the duke (jf Modena—w'ho was to b(5 
indemnified by Austria with the Breisgan—were annexed to the Cisalpine 
republic; and the seven islands belonging to Veni(;e were ceded t(» France. 

In tbe period between the peace of Campo Fonnio and the renewal of 
tbe wai‘, a directoral government Avas formed in Batavia, on the 22d of 
January 1799, under French influence. The ancient constitutions of Swit¬ 
zerland were exchanged after bloody struggles for the new conslitution of 
tlie Helvetian republic in March 1798; and Berthier, on the lOth of Feb¬ 
ruary 1798, founded a rej)uhlic with a consular constitution at Rome, 
and led Pope Rus VI. prisoner to France, wdiere he died in 1799. Buo¬ 
naparte. einbai-ked oti the 22d of May 1798 forFg}qAt; and after having 
subdued the Mamelukes, penetrat(;d ewen into Syria, hut was compelled 
to abandon the sic*g«5 of Acre, and to retrace ins steps into Egy})t. At 
Aboukir he defeated tlie Turkish forces, and leaving Kh'ber in the com¬ 
mand of tlie army, returned to Eurojie in September 1799, at the moment 
that France had exhausted herself in tins n<!W war i^ainst Austria and 
Russia, with whom the Porte had coalesced. 

This war was begun in November 1798 by the king of Naples, Ferdi¬ 
nand Avhohad inarched into Rome Avith the design of re-establishing 
Ae dominion of the Pope, whew'upon the French instantly jiroclaimed Avar 
against Naples, and likeAvise against Sardinia, under the pretext of these 
powers having secret comispondence with the enemies of Fiance. Gen¬ 
eral Jouhert, on the 9th of December 1798, forced the king of Sardinia 
to relinquish Piedmont; and Championnet in the same month defeated the 
Neapolitans under Mack, and, on the 2.5t]i of January 1799, proclaimed 
Naples the Parthenopeiaii republic. These successes in Italy, where the 
French had also erected Tuscany into a republic, w'ere- lost in the beginning 
of the war with Russia ami Austria in March 1799, when the archduke 
Charles defeated the French under Jourdan at Ostrach in Suahia on the 
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21st of March, and at Stoc,kacli on the 26t}i; whilst Kray defeated Scherer 
at Pastrengo in Italy on the 26th of March, at Verona on the 30th, and 
at Margnano on the 5th of April; after which Suwarrow, at the head of the 
Russians and Austrians, engaged the French at Cassano on the 27th of 
April. Moreau succeeded Scherer in the command of the IVeiich forces; 
but Macdonald—who after Championnet’s arrest commanded the French at 
Naples—retreated, after Scherer’s defeat, from Naples into Upper Italy. 
He fought with great valour from the I2th to the 18th of June at Pia¬ 
cenza j^ainst the Russians and Austrians, who opposed his march to 
Mantua, but Wfis forced to join Moreau with the remains of his army. 
The Russian, Austrian, and French armies again measured their strength 
in the battle of Novi, on the 15th of August, which %vas begun by Joubert, 
and continued by Moreau after the former had received a mortal wound. 
After this eiigagenjent, in which the French were defeated, both armies 
retreated into strong positions; and the Russian and Austrian forces 
separated, the first intending to penetrate into Switzerland, to unite with 
another Russian army undm* Korsakow. Massena defeated the united 
forces of Korsakow and the Austrians under Hotze, at Zurich on the 25th 
and 26th of September, by which victoiy he maintained himself upon the 
boundaries of Germany and Switzerland, and prevented the archduke 
Charles from crossing tin; Rhine; and Brune, on the 9tli of September 
and 6th Oc,tober, defeated the Russians and English troops who had landed 
in the N<‘therlands. The greatest disunion, meanwhile, prevailed in Paris 
between the directory and the legislatvc body. 

Jh'rnnof! under tlia Consulnfe.'] Buonaparte an'ived in Paris on the 
I.5tlM.f October 1799. In com-ert with tlie director Sieyes, he abolished 
the third French constitution, by c»ccupying the hall of the legislative 
l)ody with troops, o)i the 9th of November 1799, or the 18th of Brumaire, 
according to the French republican almanack. Sieyes himself ami Roger 
Ducos were named consuls ad interim, till the new cojistitution thus 
forcj'd upon France wsis pnadaimed on the 13th of Diicember, and General 
Buonaparte nominated first consul, (^amliaceres and Lebrun being a]>pointed 
second and third consuL. I'lie executive power was vested in the three 
consuls. A senate of 80 members, who were to hold their office for life, 
a tribunal of 100 members (abolished in 1807), and a legislative assembly 
of 300 members, composed the other branches of the government. The 
strength and energy of the new governnu'nt made itself visible in tins im¬ 
mediate union of the best leatlers of all parties, and the return of many 
thousand emigrants in the station of agriculturists and tradesmen. 'I'lie 
battles of Marengo fought on the 14-th of June 1800, in which Buonaparte 
d«‘feated Melas, and that of IIohenliTiden, in which Moreau defeated the 
archduke John on the 3d of December, was followed by the conclusion 
of a treaty with Austria, in its own name anti that of the German 
eni[)ire, but without the concun-ence of England, on the 9th of Fchnmry 
1801. In this ])eace—which was signed by Joseph Ruonaparte and 
Cobentzel—the course of the Rhine was fixed tis the limit between France 
and Germany. Those German princes who lost their ttOTitories beyond 
the Rhine by this new arrangement were to bo ind(>mnified by additional 
possessions on the right banks of tliat river. In Italy the course, of the 
Adige was fixed as the boundary between Austria and the Cisalpine re-' 
public, and the former power gave the Breisgau and Ortenau to the duke 
of Modena. The territories of the grand duke of Tusc,any were erected 
into the kingdom of Etruria, which was given to the hereditary prince of 
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Panna, accorrliiig to a ti'eaty between France and Spain: tlie grand duke 
being to be indemnified in Germany for the loss of his territories. 

After this peace, Portngal also concluded a treaty with France on tlie 
29th of September 1801; and Russia and IWhey on the 8th and 9th ot 
October concluded a treaty upon the statu quo. Great Britain retired in the 
peace of Amiens, on the 27th of March 1802, from the ten years' straggle: 
retaining Ceylon which she had taken from the Dutch, and Trinid:|d which 
she had taken from kSpain, but engaging to restore all the other captured 
colonies, to re-establish the order of the knights of St John at Malta, and 
to guarantee all the possessions of the Porte. France, on tlie other hand, 
guaranteed the existence of the kingdoms of Naples and Portugal. 

The States-Consultat of the Cisalpine republic, which had assumed at 
Naples, on the 26th of January 1802, the name of the Italian republic, 
made choice of Buonaparte for its president; anti on the 3d of August 
1802, the French also nominated him consul for life, after that ht? had 
founded the order of the Legion of Honour in May 1802, and concluded 
until the new-elected Pope l^us VII., on the 15th of July 1801, a concor- 
tlat for the Galilean church, which was published in April 1802. The 
business of the idemnification in Germany was concluded and accomplished 
ill 1802 and 1803 at Ratisbon by France and Russia, according to a secret 
convention concluded between these two powers on the 10th of October 
1801. An armament despatched under Leclerc for the reduction of Do¬ 
mingo was baffled; and neither Napoleon nor the Bourbons could succeed 
in again reducing this island, which gained its political independence after 
a bloody straggle. 

A conspiracy against the life of the first consul by Georges and Pichegra, 
was adopted by some of Buonaparte’s creatures as a pretext for introducing 
a proposal to the senate to change the consular government into an here¬ 
ditary one. 

France as an Fnipire.'] ITie first consul having given his assent to 
the proposal of the senate on the 5tli April 1804, the Senatus-Consultus 
by decree of the 18th May, placed Napoleon Buonaparte, as hereditary 
emperor, at the head of Franco; and on the 2d of December Pope Pius 
VII. solemnly anointed the new monarch, who himself placed the imperial 
crown on his own head, 'rheltalian republic of course followe<l the example 
of France, and on the 15th of March 180.5 having named their president 
king of Italy, Napoleon, on the 26th of May, with his own hands placed 
the new crowiiof the Lombardian kings upon his own head, and was anointed 
by the archbisliop of Milan. During his presence in Italy, the senate of 
the Ligurian republic demanded and obtained the incoqioration of the 
Genoese State with the French empinj, on the 4th of June, and the small 
Rej'ublic of Luc<‘a was transformed in the same year into an hereditary 
principality for the princess Eliza, sister of the rising Corsican. 

These transactions excited the suspicions of Great Britain, and a new and 
third coalition W'as concluded at Petersburg on the 11th of April by the 
hmglish ambassador I^rd Gower, prince Czartorinsky, and the chamber- 
lain Novosiltzoff. Austria joined this coalition on the 9th of August; and 
SAveden likewise took part in it by t|ie treaties of subsidy wliich she con¬ 
cluded with England. 

Austi'ia st‘emed to meditate the principal blow in Italy where the 
archduke ('hajles wa-> opposed to marshal Massetia; at the same time 25,000 
French marched under St Cyr from Naples into Upper Italy, after that 
a treaty of neutrality had bt'en concluded between France and Naples, on 
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the 21st of September, 1805. The Austrian array in Germany was com¬ 
manded by the archduke Ferdinand and General Mack. ITiis army pene¬ 
trated into Bavaria in September 1805, and demanded that the elector 
should either unite his army with the Austrian forces or disband it. 
Upon this the elector assembled his troops in the Upper Palatinate, 
whence they marched into Franconia, while he himself proceeded to 
Wirtemherpfj where he joined Napoleon. The same course was adopted 
by Wirternberg and Baden. 

Napoleon now left the camp of Boulogne, where he had been employetl 
with idle ])reparation8 for invading England, and on the 2d of October 
airived at Ludwigsburg in Wirternberg. The next day he issued a de¬ 
claration of war. The corps of Bernadotte and the Bavarians having 
marched towards the Danube, through the neutral province of Anspach, 
belonging to Prussia, the latter power, which had assembled its armies 
in the neighbourhood of the Russian frontier, issued a note on the 14th of 
October, renouncing its obligations to France; and by the treaty of Pots¬ 
dam, concluded on the 3d of November, during the stay of the emperor 
Alexander at Berlin, promised to lake part in the doalition against France 
upon certain conditions. The Pnissian annies in conjunction witli the 
Saxon and Plessian forces, took up a hostile position extending between 
the frontiers of Silesia and the Diumbe. But the Austrian armies in 
Suabia had been rapidly turned and def«*ate<l by tbo French in a series of 
operations extending from the 6th to llie 13th of October ; upon which 
Mack, in the infamous capitulation of Uhn, dated the 17th of Oct»)ber, 
sun-emlered with 23,000 men, but the archduke Ferdinand by constant 
fighting reached Bohemia. 'I’he French now penetrated through Bavaria 
and Austria into Moravia; and after having obtained possession in No¬ 
vember of the defiles of the Tyi’ol, and driven back several Russian coq>s 
in a series of skirmishes at Limbach, Amstetteu, and Knmis, they occu¬ 
pied Vienna on the 13th of November, and afterwards took possession of 
Presbui’g. Tlie battle of Austerlitz, fouglit on the 22d of December 
1805, decided this war whi<'h liad lasted only two njoiiths ; and the arch¬ 
duke Chai'les having received information of the reverses in Suabia, re¬ 
tired from Italy into the German provinces, after Imviug fought a dreadful 
battle upon the Ailige, which lasted three days. 

The battle of Austerlitz was followed on the 4th of December by an 
interview between Napoleon and Francis II., and an armistice between 
both powers was concluded on the 6th. By the tn'aty of peace of Pres- 
burg, signed by Talleyrand, the prince John of Lichtenstein, and count 
Stadion, on the 26tli of the same month, Austria yieldetl its Venetian 
possessions to the kingdom of Italy; the Tyrol an<l several German coun¬ 
tries to Bavaria; Breisgau to Baden, and other Suabian possessions to 
Wirternberg; she also recognised the elcctora of Bavaria and Wirternberg 
as kings, and the idector of Baden as sovereign elector : and obtained on 
the other hand the greater pai t of the bishojme of Saltzbiirg, now erected 
into an electorate for the grand duke of Tuscany, the bishop being indem¬ 
nified by the principality of Wurtzburg taken from Bavaria, with the title 
of elector and all the rights of sovereignty, an<l the hereditary dignity of a 
grandmaster of the Teutonic order. But during the victorious course of 
the armies of France by land, she suiFered a sensible loss by sea: the 
um'ted fleets of France and Spain, under Villeneuve and Gravina, being 
wholly defeated off Cape Trafalgar on the 2l8t of October, by Admiral 
Nelson, who lost his life in the engagement. 
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On the 15tli of Derembei* the emperor concluded a treaty with Prussia 
at Vienna, in which the alliance between both these powers was renewed, 
and a reciprocal guarantee of the ancient and newly acquired States ex¬ 
changed. France pretended to give Hanover to Prussia ; and on the other 
Jiand Prussia yielded to France, Anspach, Cleve, and Neufchatel. Prussia 
was now obliged to act ollensively against England, as well by taking pos¬ 
session of Hanover as by excluding English vessels from the riveinwhn-h 
flow into the North Sea. Napoleon gave the province of Anspach to the 
king of Bavaria, who was directed to resign tlie dukedom of Berg, which 
being united with the Prussian part of Cleve, was given to Murat, the 
brother-in-law of Napoleon, who, on the 13th of March, was named duke 
of Cleve and Berg. Neufchatel was also given to Marshal Berthier, Avith 
the title of Prince. Joseph, the elder brother of Napoleon, ivas by an 
imperial decree of the 13th March 1806 named king of Naples and 
Sicily, wliich had been conquered by marshal Massena, tvho marched with 
an army from Upper Italy into Na])les, on a<’count of a ])retended breach 
of neutrality occasioned by the landing of the English and Russians. But 
Ferdinand IV. tookn'Aige in Sicily with his family; and that island being 
protected by the English tii*et, formed merely a nominal appiunlage to the 
crown of Joseph Buonaparte. With the principality of Lucca given to his 
sister Eliza, the emperor now united Ma.isa-C’aiTara and Cai’fagnana, 
which he detached from the kingdom of Italy. He also named prince 
Eugene Beauhamois, son of the empress Jose[)hine by hi*r first hnsbaml, 
viceroy of Italy, and married him to the daughter of the king of Bavaria; 
the minister Talleyi’and received the nominal title of prince of Beiu'vento; 
Bernadotte was proclaimed prince of Ponte Corvo; and Louis, the second 
brother of the emperor, was proclaimed hereditary and constitutional king 
of Holland. With the same disreganl of political justice, the constitution 
of the Herman empire, w'hich had lasted for above 1000 years, was over- 
throAvn on the 12lh of July 1806, to make Avay for the Rhenish Con¬ 
federation, of which the eniperm- Napoleon was named protect.<»r. 

War with Pnmia.^ The tnisunderstandings which liad ai'iscm between 
France and Russia, especially after th»! occupation of Cattaro by the Rus¬ 
sians, were ojjly suspendtHl for a moment by the treaty conclude<l on the 
20tb of July 1806, by the French general Clarke, and the Russian minister 
Oubril. The emperor Alexander refused to ratify this peace after the 
formation of the Rhenish Confederation; and the same reason instigated 
England to break off the pen<ling negotiations of peace witli France. Prus¬ 
sia assembled an army in August 1806, wdiich entered Thuringia, and after 
some negotiations at Dresden, was joined by 22,000 Saxons; while at the 
same moment I.ord Moipeth proceeded to the Prussian head-qnailers, and 
after some negotiations, on the 1st of October the Prussian ultimatum was 
ilelivered to France. This document demanded the withdrawinent of the 
whole French troops from Germany, and announced the intended formation 
of a northern league which was designed to comprehend all those countries 
which were not already included in the Rhenisli league. 

These propositions having been conteniptuonsly rejected, the struggle 
began w'itli the advance of the French troops upon tlie Prussian left wing. 
The grand duke of Berg forced the passage of the Saal at Saltzhurg on 
the 8th of October, and on the 9th the IVussians and Saxons Avere de¬ 
feated at Schloi/. On the 10th the French left wing defeated the united 
corps of Pnissian»i and Saxons at Saalfeld, where prince Louis of Prussia 
Avas killed; and on the 14th the battles of Jena and Auerstadt decided the 
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fate of the countries between the Rliine anil the Elbe, upon which Napoleon 
declared Saxony a neutnd province, and marched instantly upon Berlin, 
whilst the grand duke of Bei^ and marshal Soult pursued the divisions of 
the l^ssian aimy through Thuringia. Tlie prince of Ponte Corvo de¬ 
feated the PiTissian reserve under the prince Eugene of Wirtemberg at 
Halle, on the 17th of October 1806, and marshal Ney laid siege to Magde¬ 
burg. * On the 22d of October Napoleon arrived in Wittenberg, and on 
the 27th entered Berlin. The fortresses of Spandau, Custrin, Stettin, 
Magdeburg, Glogau, and others, instantly surrendered; indeed, with the 
exception of Colberg, commanded by Gneisenau, and Graudenz, all the 
Prussian fortresses ultimately capitulated ; and the prince of Ilohenlohe, 
at the head of 16,000 I^ssiaris, laid down his arms at Prenzlow on 
the 28th of October. Blucher alone made some resistance in passing 
through tlie ncutiul country of Mecklenburg, and retireil to Lubeck, wliere 
he suiTendered on the 7th of November, after having fought the corps of 
Bemadotte, Soult, and the grand iluke of Berg. 

Before the second series of operations connected with this important 
struggle commenced in Southern Prassia, Napoleon had taken possession 
of the lands of the elector of Hesse, the duke of Brunswick, the prince of 
Fulda, the Hanseatic, towns, and all the Prussian provinces between the 
llhinc and the Elbe. A ])roclamation, siginwl by Dombrowski and 
Wybicki, two chiefs of ancient Polish families, on the .Sd of November, 
cnlled upon the inhabitants of that part of Poland which had fallen to 
the lot of Pnissia in the course of the three partitions, to rise for the recov¬ 
ery of their ancient indejienibmce, and a new Polish army quickly joined 
the French who entered Warsaw on the 2d of November. Before the 
straggle began with the Russians upon the right banks of the Vistula, 
the elector of Saxony, by the |)eace of Posen, on the 11th December 
1806, joined the confederation of the Rhine with the royal title. The five 
dukes of Saxony also joined the Rhenish confederatioji by the treaty of 
Posen on tin* I5th of the same month. 

Beyond the Vistula, tlie war between France and Russia was opened on 
the night of the 23d--24th December 1806, by the fight of Czarnowo, 
in which the French earned the Russian redoubts upon the left banks of 
the Ukra. On the succeeding morning Davoust drove field-marshal 
Kamenskji out of his position near Nasielsk ; and on the day following the 
marshal renounced the command-in-chief, in which he was succeeded by Ben- 
ningsen. After an obstinate straggle at Pultusk against the latter, and at 
Golymin against Buxhoudcii, the Russians reta'eated to Ostrolenka, and 
Benningsen suddenly transported the theatre of war into Eastern Prussia, 
where tlie Russians, on the 23d of Januaiy 1807, attacked the advanced 
posts of the pripce of Ponte Corvo, who engaged them on the 25th at 
Mohrangen, and by his raanieuvres covered the left Hank of the French 
army until a junction was formed. After continual fighting from the 1st 
to the 7th of February 1807, the battle of Eylau took place on tlie 8th. 
Both parties claimed the victory; but it had no decisive influence on the 
result of the war. 

During a pause of several months, in which both armies recruited them¬ 
selves, Dantzic was besieged and bombarded by Lefevre, and General 
Kalkreuth was compelled to capitulate on the 24th of May, after marshal 
Lannes hail defeated a body of Russians who had landed at W’^eichsel- 
raunde with the view of raising the siege. At last, after a series of skir¬ 
mishes between the different divisions of the hostile armies, the decisive 
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victory of the French over the Russians at Frietlland, on the 14th o*" June 
1807, led to the peace of Tilsit, which was concluded on the 8lh of July, 
between France and Russia by Talleyrand, prince Kurakin, and Labanof- 
Rostrow, and on the 9th of July, between France and Prussia by Tal¬ 
leyrand and count Kalkreuth, after an intervicAV between the three mon- 
archs upon the Niemeti, and subsequently in Tilsit. In this peace Ih'ussia 
lost the principality of East Friesland, the county of Mark, the prin¬ 
cipality of Minden, and the county of Ravensberg; the principalities of 
Hildeshcim, Paderborn, and Munster; the counties of Tecklenburg and 
Liiijicn; the electorate of Hanover, with the principality of Osnabmek; 
the gi’eatest part of ancient Mark, luid the dukedom of Magdeburg; the 
principalities of Halberstadt, Eichsfeld, and Erfurt; the county of Mans- 
ield; the anciently firee towns of Nordhausen, Mnhlhausen, and Goslar; 
the ancient abbacies of Quedliuburg, Essen, Elton, and VVeiden; the 
principality of Bayreuth, the circle t>f Kottbuss, the whole of Soutbem 
Prussia, the whole of new Eastern IVnssia, and a considerable part of 
Western Prussia, w'ith the Netz district including Dantzic,—territories 
containing upwards of one half of the former population of Pmssia. 

From these districts and other countries conquered by France, were 
formed two new States: viz. the kingdom of Westphalia, and the duke¬ 
dom of Warsaw. Erom new Eastern Prussia, the ancient (h'partraent 
and district of Bialystock, containing 2150 British squani miles, and a 
population of about 200,000 souls, was annexed to Russia; arul on the 
other hand Russia yieldwl the little principality of .lever to tin* kingdom of 
Holland. In the peace of Tilsit, .leroine, Mapoleon’s youngest brother, 
was acknowledged king of Westphalia, and the king of Saxony was 
flattered with the title of duke of Warsaw. Upon tins intercession of 
Russia, the dukes of M«*cklenburg-Schwerin, Olderdnirg, and Coburg, 
were reinstated; and France and Russia exchanged reciprocal guarantees 
of their possessions, aiul of those of the other powers included in this 
peace. 

In tlte inferior results of this great struggle, may be onnnierated the 
conquest of most of the Silesian fortresses by the Bavarians and Wirten- 
borgers, bettveen Dtscember 1800 and .lunc 1807, under Jerome’s gcncral- 
shij); the renewed tvar of France, with Sweden in J’orneraiiia, which was 
iinished by the taking of Stralsund on the 20lh of August, and of the 
island of Rugen on the 25th of Septenib(*r 1807, by the Fnnich; and the 
war of Ruijsia and England agviinst the Porte—which had renewed alliance 
with France—commencing in the autumn of 1800, 

After the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon returned by Dresden—whore he 
signed, on the 22d of .luly, the constitution of the dukedom of W'arsaw—to 
Paris. The constitution of the kingdom of Westphalia was signed by 
Napoleon at Fountainbleau on the 15th November 1807. The other 
northern German princes had in April 1807 joined the Rhenish confedera¬ 
tion at Warsaw, with the exceptiou of the two dukes of Mecklenburg, 
and the duke of Oldenburg, who did not join the confederation till the 
following year. 

Spanish f'Vnr.'] 'The treaties of Presburg and Tilsit secured the pre¬ 
ponderance of Napoleon in Germany and Italy; in the dukedom of War¬ 
saw he had foimod an immediate rampart against Russia, and an inter¬ 
mediate State between Austria and Pmssia, entirely under his own <*ontrol. 
He now wished to bring the Pyrenean peninsula likewise under the 
influence of his continental system, which had for its grand object the 
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exclusion of English influence and commerce from the European continent 
until an advantageous maiitime peace could be concluded with that poAver. 
A I'Vetjch army in concert with a Spanish one mai’ched agtiiuat Portugal; 
whose tripartition had been concerted between Franw? and Spain on the 
27th of October 1807; the northern part being to be given to the house of 
Parma ; the southern ])art to the Prince of Peace, Oodoi; and the middle 
on the conclusion of peace, to the house of Braganza. Tuscany was to 
be given to Fnmce, and the king of Spain to be declared protector of the 
thn‘e States erected out of Portugal; the Sf)anish monairh was also to 
assume, after the maritime peace should be concluded, the title of emperor 
of both Americas. 

In conformity to this treaty, Tuscany Avas given up to Napoleon in 
Decernlier 1807, and afterwards incorporated with France; and marshal 
Juiiot, fluke of Braganza, entered Lisbon on tbe .SOth of November, after 
the royal family had embarked with their treasures and a fcAv of the ])rin- 
cipal nobility in a British fleet for the Brazils. But in 1808 the Spanish 
grandees tired of the government of the 1*11006 of Peace, formed a plot 
to raise Ferdinand VII. to the throne, and free thek country from foreign 
influence. The palace of the Prince of Peace was assailed by the mob in 
the night of the 17-18th March; and on the 19th, king Charles IV. re¬ 
signed the throne in favour of his son. But Napoleon refusetl to acknow¬ 
ledge Ferdinand VI1., and Cfliarles IV. resumed the regal dignity ; and on 
the 5th of May again resigned all the rights of his house in Spain and India 
into the hands of Napoleon. Ferdinand VII. was constrained to acquiesce 
in this rt'iiunciation on the lOlh, and both father and son now became 
pensioners of the French conqueror, aa'Iio noiuiuat(;d his brother Joseph, 
then king of Naples, king of Spain and India. The pef)phj uoav rose m 
itKhsse to vindicate their injured rights, and that struggle commenced in 
which the patriotic Spaniards AVi*re so Avarn ly and successfully supported 
by the British troops under Lord Wellington. 

War wilh Amtria.'] 'J'Ih? breaking out of the national Avar in Spain, 
afforded Austria a convenient ojiportunity for re-establishing her former 
influence in Cierraany and Italy. In 1809, therefore, Austria declared 
Avar against France, and advanced her armies into Bavaria, Italy, and the 
dukedom of Warsaw. In tlie precetling autumn, Napoleon and Alexander 
of Russia had an inteiTicAV at Erfurth, and the consequence of their 
alliance was, that a Russian auxiliary army now advanced against Austria 
into Clallicia. Napoleon, Avith the aid of the Bavarians and Wirtenbergers 
defeated the Austrians at Abensberg on the 20th, at Eckmuhl on the 22d, 
and at Ratisboime on the 23d of April; and although he suft’ered consider¬ 
able loss in the battle of Aspern, fought on the 22d of May, the great 
battle of Wagram fought on the 5th and 6th of July, led to the peace of 
Vienna, Avhich aars signed on the 14th of October, and in which Austria 
was obliged to resign the sovereignty of three millions of subjects. 

The sej'ondaiy moAeincnts connected with this stmggle were the war 
ill Italy, in which the aichduke John Avas opposed to the viceroy Eugene, 
Avho, after the events upon the Danube, pursued the archduke, who re¬ 
treated into Hungary, where he. engaged him on the I4th of June at Raab; 
the rebellion in Tyrol accompanied with many bloody and barbarous 
scenes, but wliich tlid not stop the march of the principal events in this 
war; the entrance of the Austrians into the dukedom of WarsavA'^, from 
which they Avere speedily dislodged by prince PoniatOAVsky, Aidio spread his 
victorious anns in concert Avith the Russians over Gallicia; and the ad- 
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vancement of some light troops into the kingdom of Saxony. A British 
armament in August 1809, took and destroyed Flushing; but was obliged 
to evacuate that place in December. 

By the peace of .Vienna, concluded by count Champaguy, and prince 
John of Liechtenstein, Austria resigned Saltzburg, Berchtolsgaden, and the 
Innv«>rtel and Hausnickviertel, which were given to Bavaria; the whole 
of Western Gallicia, and a part of Eastern Gallicia, with the town of C3racow, 
which were united to the dukedom of Warsaw; the circle of Villach in 
Carinthia; the dukedom of Krain, the district of Trieste, the county of 
Gorz, with Friaul and Croatia u[)OU the right of the Saave, and Fiurne: 
of wliicli—united with Dalmatia, Istria, and Ragusa, which were taken 
from the kingdom of Italy—Napoleon, on the 15th of October ’ 1809, 
formed the new State of the Illyrian Provinces. The Teutonic order was 
now abolished, and its possessions given to those princes in whose 
<lominions they lay. Russia obtained the circle of Tarnapolc in Eastern 
Gallicia, containing 400,000 souls. 

With this peace was connect(*d the dissolution of the marriage between 
Napohion andjosephine, in December 1809; and the eiujM'ror’s second mar¬ 
riage with the archduchess IVIaria lamisa of Austria, in A[>ril 1810. 'Phis peace 
also occasioned a considerable change on some; Italian and German domin¬ 
ions ; the southern half of Tyrol was unite :l Avith the kingdom of Italy, 
in tin* place of those countries taken from the latter, and annexed to tlm 
IllyTian provinces; Bavaria obtained for the cession of this part of the 
Tyrol, b(!sides the already mentioned acquisitions, the old Prussian prin¬ 
cipality of Bayreuth and llattisbomte from the prince Primate, whose State 
Napoleon raised to the grand dukedom of Frankfort, and enlarged witli 
the greater part of the principality of Fulda, and the county of Warsaw, 
'fhe dominions of Wirt«‘nberg, Baden, Ilesse, and Wurtzberg, were also 
enlarged by did'erent ac<iuisitions of new territory. 

Previous to the breaking out of the tvai* with Austria, the provinces of 
Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and (,'anierino, had been united, on the 2d of 
April 1808, with the kingdom of Italy, because the Po|)e hud refused to 
exclude the Ihiglish from the ports of his State. Napoleon during his 
resideiK'e, at V^ionna, abolished tlie, tenijniral power of the Pope ou the 
17th of May 1809, and upited the remaining temtories of the States of the 
Church with France, to which he had previously united Piedmont, Liguria, 
Tuscany, and Parma, besides Savoy and Nice. A pension was assigned to 
his Holiness ; and the city of Rome deidared an imperial and free city. 
The pope was conducted to Fountainblcau, where Napoleon concluded, in 
January 1813, a second concordat with him, in which, though the Pope 
did not rf'surae his temporal jurisdiction. In* obtained tlie right to keep 
ambassadors at foreign courts, to re<;cive ambussadors, and to a])puint to 
several hishoprics. 

IVa?' v'ith Rimia.'} However greatly the teiritory of France had been 
increased by the peace of Luneville and by the recent procee<lings in 
Italy, the ambition of Napoleon was not yet gratified. On the 9th of 
.luly 1810, he incorporated tlui whole kingdom of Holland with his own 
empira; and the little republic of the Valais, considerable portions of the 
grand dukedom of Berg, and the kingdom of Westphalia and the Hanseatic 
towns were likewise annexed to the French territory. By these rapacious 
measures, the limits of France Avere extended to the Baltic sea in 130 
departments. The dukes of Oldenburg and Ahremberg, and the princes 
of Salm-Salm and Salm-Kyrburg, became Napoleon’s vassals by tliis 
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alteration; but the treatment of the duke of Oldenburg excited the in¬ 
dignation of his relative the emperor of Russia, whose friendly under¬ 
standing with Napoleon had been already somewhat cooled, OAving to the 
pro(reediugs connected with the dukedom of Warsaw, and the continental 
system in reference to the English commerce. But the wai- between 
these gigantic powers did not break forth till June 1812, after that Na¬ 
poleon had by special treaties with Austria and Prussia, concluded in the 
months of February and March, secured the co-operation of both these 
]»owers in the coming struggle with Russia. Napoleon left Dresden on 
the 29th of May, for the purpose of joining his army in Eastern Prussia, 
whilst the archbishop of Mecheln, M. de l*i*adi, appeared as his ambas¬ 
sador in Warsaw, Avhore the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland 
was formally pi-oclaimed on the 28th of June, six days after that Napoleon 
had announced the opening of the second Polish war. He now crossed 
the frontiers of Russia, and the Russian armies retreated into the interior 
of the <*mpive Avithout olTering any formidable resistanj-e to his ailA’ance, 
except at the strongly fortified position of Smolensk, AV'hich was taken by 
storm on the 17th of August, after a brief but bloody stniggle, the Rus¬ 
sian general Barclai de Toley firing the town on his retreat. On the 
7th of September both armies measunal their strength in the great battle, 
of MoskAva ; after Avhich the Russians evacnated the capital, which Murat 
ent(‘n>d «m the l llh S(>ptemher. Two days afterwards, llauies suddenly 
bm-st forth in various qum-ters of tlie city; the conilagr.al ion rapidly spread, 
and all moans used to slop it Avero unavailing; in the issue the whole city 
Avas re<lucefl to ashes, anti the French being tlius deprived of all the means 
••f snbsistcm:e on which they had depended, commenced their retreat after 
having made proposals of peace to the czar, Avhich were not accepted. 
The extraordinary severity and eiu'liness of the winter destroyed the re¬ 
treating army, altlumgh they straggled with great valour against the pur¬ 
suing Hussians in several fights, and particularly at the passage of the 
Berisina, on the 27th of November. 

The wealu'iu'd reinaiiis of tlie French army retreated at first umler the 
command of the king of Naples, and subsequently under the viceroy of 
Italy, through Prussia and Poland, into Saxony. Napoleon himself has¬ 
tened Avith a small suite through Dresden and Mentz toAvards Fi-ance, 
whei'e he employed the winter-months in raising ncAV levies of troops, 
witli which he appeared toAvards the end of April in Thuringia. The 
capitulation of general York, aa'Iio commanded th(j lYussian auxiliary coips 
upon the Vistula, on the 30th of December 1812, to the A'an-guard of th(j 
coq)s of Wittgensteii., before any breach of alliance had occuired between 
his country and France, materially affected the issue of the Avar. In this 
ca]>itu1ation general Massenhach joined the following day, and the public 
voice in IhiiHsia loudly demanded Avar with France. On the 23d of Jan¬ 
uary 1813, the king of lYussia went from Berlin to Breslau, where lie 
signed the treaty of Kulisch, and entered into an alliance Avith Russia. 
'I'he (irmies of these newly united poAvers sustained a considerable loss at 
Lutzen on the 2d of May, and at Bautzen on the 21st and 22d, in en¬ 
gagements with the French, upon which an ai’mistice of ten weeks was 
concluded. Although Napoleon had now recruited his array, and effected 
an alliance with Denmark, the allianc,e of Austria and Sweden Avith Russia 
and Prassia, and the unanimous aud hearty consent with which the sub¬ 
jects of these powers, irritated by the bondage in which they had for a 
long series of years been kept by France, secondeil the efforts of their 
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goveniments, altogether threw such a physical and moral preponderance 
into the scale against the cause of the French despot, that even the suc- 
ciissful deftiiice of Dresden on the 27th of August, and the success of his 
arms at Loweuberg, in Silesia, on the 21st of August, could not save 
from the successive defeats of Grossbeeren on the 23d, of Katzbach on 
tlie 26th, of Culm and Nollendorf on the 30th of August, of Deimewitz 
on the 6tli S»>pteiiiber, and of Wittenberg on the 30th of the same 
month. Having united his forces for one tremendous elFort in the 
neiglibourhood of I^eipsic, Napoleon was defeated in an engagement 
fought during tlie 16th, 17th, and 18th of October, and compelled to 
evacuate that town, and retreat upon the Rhine, through Thuringia, 
followed by tlie allied troops. After a severe struggle at llaiiau on 
the 30tli of October, in whicli the Bavarians under the command of 
prince Wrede, took a decisive part against the French, Napoleon 
crossed the Rhine. The king of Bavaria had by a treaty with Austria, 
signed at Ried on the 8th of October, renounced the Rhenish confedera¬ 
tion, as had been already done by the dukes of Mecklenburg. This 
example was followed by other princes and States of the confederation; 
and on tin; 30th of October, tlie grand duke of Frankfort renounced his 
temporal dignities, and ri'tired into his bisliopric of (/onstance, while the 
king of Westphalia took refuge in France; and the king of Saxony, after the 
taking of Leipsic, was detained a prisoner at Berlin, and afterwards at 
Friedrichsfelde. The sovereign governments in the kingdom of West¬ 
phalia, tlie grand dukedom of Frankfort and Berg, and the countries of 
the princes of Isenburg and Vonder Leyen, were now overturned; the, 
elector of Hesse-Cassel, the duke of Bninswick-Wolfeiibuttid, and the 
duke of Oldenberg, returned to their own country; the British govern¬ 
ment airain resumed Hanover; and the Russian administration was rein¬ 
troduced into the ])rovinces between the Rhine and the Elbe which had 
been lost in the peace of Tilsit, (kinsiderable masses of troops, partly 
volunteers, and partly draft(*d from the Prussian militia, enthusiastically 
followed the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, across the Rhine. Tlie 
fortresses occupied by the Freucli in the rear of the allied army were 
invested, while the main armies pressed forwai'd, and the isolated French 
corps were driven back- into tlie provinces of the llliino, Holland, and 
Belgium. Tlie advance of the, Pnissian general Bulow into the Nether¬ 
lands, enabled that country to throw off the French yoke, and recall tlie 
prince of. Orange fi'orn Plngland, Avho assumed the title of Sovereign 
Prince. In the meantime VV'ellington crossed the Pyrenees, and in the 
battle of tlie Nieve on the lOtli and 13th of January 1814, transferred the war 
to the French soil, while the allies defeated the French armies in their 
own country, at Bar sur Aube in Champagne, on the 24th of January 1814. 
Napoleon had the advantage over Bliicher at Brienne on the 29th of 
January, but was forced to retreat at La Rochiore, where the allies had 
concentrated their forces. He now retired between the Loire and tho 
Marne, with the view of covering Paris; and it was not without difficulty 
that Blucher succeeded in penetrating the French line. Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, obtained a partial success against the Russians and Wirtenhergers; 
but the successful advance of the army of the North under Bulow gave 
a favourable turn to the aft'aira of the allies. Napoleon by his inanueuvi-es 
tried to transfer the war to the rear of the allied armies, hut Marmoiit 
retreated, on the 2.'jth of March, after the fight of Fere-Champenoire 
upon I’aris; and on the 31st of March the French capital surrendered to the 
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allied armies. Two days afterwards the senate, on the motion of Talley¬ 
rand, formally deposed their late emperor, who himself, on the 11th of 
April, in the treaties of Fontainebleau, abdicated the goveniment of 
France and Italy, rcservinjj for himself the sovereignty of the island of 
Elba. 

France from the Restoration of the Bourbons.^ After a residence of 
many years in England, Louis XVIII. appeared as king of France, and 
signed the peace of Paris on the 30th of May with Austria, Kussia, Eng¬ 
land, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. In this peace the boundar¬ 
ies of France previous to 1792 were recognised; and, on the other hand, 
Louis renounced Belgium, Holland, and all the German and Italian coun¬ 
tries which had been united by Napoleon with the empim. A constitu¬ 
tion was given by Louis on the 4th of June, embracing an here<litary 
chamber of peera, and an elective chamber of deputies; but scarce¬ 
ly had the foreign troops whicli replaced the Bourbons on the throne 
been removed, than symptoms of dissatisfaction began to revcjal them¬ 
selves among all classes of Frenchmen, with the exception of the clergy. 
The military men could not forget their late glorious chief; the civil¬ 
ians felt their national honour too sorely wounded in the manner 
ill w’hich an overfed old man had been thrust upon them by foreign 
bayonets sls their legitimate sovereign; tin- congress now assembled 
at Vienna had met with unforeseen difficulties in their negotiations ; 
the moment appeai’ed favourable for a new appeal to ai'ins, and Na- 
])oleon having landed on the 1st of March at Cannes, at tlie head 
of only (iOO ilevotod adherents, in the brief space of 20 days once 
more replaced himself on the imperial throne of France. His firet wish 
was to treat with the powera assembled in Congress ; but they refused to 
acknowledge him whom they had so latidy hurled from the seat of em¬ 
pire, ami once more advanced their troops ujion the French limits. Napo¬ 
leon anticijiated their march, and penetrated into Belgium, where he 
defeated tlie Prussians at Ligny on the 16th of June; but on the 18th, 
the batth‘ of Waterloo, in which Wellington defeatetl the French army, 
decided tlie fate of h'rance and of Napoleon. On the 23d of June, Najio- 
leon, a second time, abdicated the throne of France in favour of his son, 
and threw himself on tins generosity of the British nation, as the noblest 
of his enemies, by going on board the Bellerophon, commanded by captain 
Maitland, then cruizing in the channel. The fallen emperor was carried 
to St Helena, in terms of a treaty concluded between the allied powers 
on the 2d of August, wliere lie finished his eventful life on the 6th of 
May 1821. Before this last struggle with Napoleon began, an Austrian 
army in April and May 1815, defeated Joachim Murat, king of Naples, 
who had advanced into Upper Italy, after the return of Napoleon into 
France. The French aiToy now retired beyond the Loire; and a few days 
after the battle of Waterloo, Paris capitulated a second tune. Louis 
XVHI. returned on the 9th of .luly, and signed the seennd peace of Paris, 
in which France was reduced to the strict boundaries of 1790 on the 
20th of November. To su])port the Bourbons, it was agreed that 150,000 
of the allied troops, under Wellington’s command, should remain in France; 
and a •contribution of 700,000,000 francs ^vas imposed on the country, to 
defray the expenses of the late war." As an act of justice all the works of 
art which the French armies had canied off from the conquered countries 
were returned to their former proprietors. It was a difficult task for the 
French government to pursue a firm and decided course in the midst of 
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SO many contendini; parties as now distracted the country, and to adjust 
the struggle betwixt tlie old and new political system. The ultras de¬ 
manded the re-establishment of absolute monarchy, and the liberals sup¬ 
ported the charter. Religious fanaticism united its ilame to that of poli¬ 
tical exasperati<»n, and in the south of France the protestants were assailed 
and murdered as rebels to the government. In tlie midst of all this up- 
roai' the party of the ultras grew so violent in the chamber of deputies, 
that very serious consequences might have followed had not the king 
fortunately dissolved the cliamber—Avhich, on account of its principles, 
had been called “ la cliamhre introuvable”—on the bth of September 
1820. Under tlie new and more liberal ministry now formed, the. wheels 
of government run more smoothly, and the removal of the presence of 
foreign troops tended greatly to calm the agitation of the public mind. 
\ raelan<*holy instance of political fanaticism driven to madness was tlie 
murder of the duke of Reriy, nephew of the king, on the 18th of February 
1820, by a man named Louvel, belonging to the lowest laiik of society, 
and who never could be brought to confess that lie had any ai-complice in 
liis crime. This unfortunate event at once interrupted the moderate course 
which government hail begun to steer; the ministry was dissolved, and 
the ultras again came into power. After several (*hanges, count Villele was 
placed at the head of the ministry. A revolution in favour of a consti¬ 
tutional government having broken out in Spain, tlie duke of Argoiileme 
at the head of a French array, entered that country, to put down the con¬ 
stitution, and rc-estahlish Ferdinand, in which he succeeded. 

Charles A.j l.ouis XVIII. died on the IGth of Sejiteinbor 1821, and 
was succeeded by his brother, the present king, Charles X. Tin* new 
government began with a very popular measure,—tin* aholishunnit of the 
censorship which had been esfahlishod in tlie last years of the life of the 
late king, in the face of that chaiter in wliich lie had guarantiMsl the liberty 
of the press. Count Villele, however, who remained at the heail of the 
ministry, and his colleagues, enjoyed not the confidence of the nation; 
and the power and influence which the Jesuits once more began to exercise 
in France, increased the discontent of the liberal party wlio were evcui 
joined by a great number of royalists. Villele perceiving that he could no 
longer wield a majority in the chamber of deputies, made the king dissolve 
it; but public opinion ran so strong against tbe ministry, and in favoiu* of 
the liberal party, that by far the majority of the new elections was against 
the ministers, which forced them to give in their resignations. The new 
ministry has begun in a moderate spirit, and it is to ho hoped that France 
will, at last, in the enjoyment of rational and constitutional freedom, im¬ 
prove her resources and institutions. Tlie important element of public 
education will, we trust, he eventually wrested out of the hands of the 
Jesuits. Something lias been already done towards effecting this great 
measure, by a late royal decree which greatly limits the influence of that 
pernicious body, and which has contributed to inspire confidmice in the 
present ministiy. We sincerely hppe that this long-distracted country has 
now entered upon a career of rapid improvement. Dupin, in one of his 
best works, says—“Between the years 1800 and 1815 the war cost France 
1,000,000 of men, and 6,000,000,000 of francs. To tliis we iniAt add 
the injuries we suffered in the two invasions, to the amount of 1,500,000,000 
francs, the contributions to foreign States, of 1,500,000,000 francs, and 
the maintenance of 200,000 enemies' troops until the year 1818. France 
has completely healed these wounds in nine visirs; the ])opulation has in- 
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creased since the peace by 2,000,000; and we have gained considerably 
morp than these sums in our improved agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
farture^ since.” We sincerely rejoice in this statement. Our national 
jeafousy Avould be grievously misdirected if Ave felt otherwise, for assur¬ 
edly the progress which France is now making under a free c onstitution is 
one of the most redeeming circumstances in tlie politicn.1 state of Europe, 
Her recent history too has taught posterity lessons in all departments of 
politics, which can neither be forgotten nor disregarded. It has shoivn the 
impossibility of universal empire, and the impolicy of extensive provincial 
government; it has proved the necessity of a popular element to every 
stable and efficient constitution; and it has supplied models of vigour, 
promptitude, and unity of action which succeeding States may do well to 
imitat(>. We owe another and a mightier debt to France for that great 
and salutary political element whicli she has introduced into the civilized 
world,—the commaml which mind has assumecl in the affairs of nations, 
(joveniment had been made the subject of deep intellectual investigation 
in our country, about the period of the glorious R«;volution, by Hobbes, 
Sidney, Locke, and others of inferior note. 'J'he subject was taken up 
and pursued by the I'Vench philosophei's. Yet no effect appeai'cd for some 
time to have* been produced in the ])opular mind of Europe by these in¬ 
quiries. Hitherto, inheritance or conquest Avere held to be unquestionable 
charters for the right of wearing a crown, and popular revolutions usually 
originated in no deeper principle than the instinctive fear of ])eril, or hatred 
of oj))>ression. And in this situation the w'orld seemed to be slumbering 
on, nations looking up to royalty, as if some blind incontrollable energy 
resided amid its thrones and diadems and all its imposing pageantiy; and 
sovereigns regarding the people .as possessed of a bnite force Avhich it might 
be danger(»us to exasperate, but never <lreaniing of any authority essentially 
and unalienably belonging to the public will,—Aidien the echo of the fall 
of British domination in Americaawakened the nations of the Old W’orld 
to a new and strange feeling of their own rights, an<l their own power. It 
Avas not long before this feeling fouixl vent. But crushed and overlaid as 
it was Avith a burthen of many restrictions, it had to force its way like the 
earthquake through the rock, and at last Avith agitation, and min, and com¬ 
bustion, it burst forth in the capital of France, overturning the altar and 
the throne, removing the ancient landmarks, and pouring a deluge of blood 
over that devoted country. This first exhibition of the power of the 
awakened intellect, however, was more the paroxysm of delirious feeling, 
than the steady effort of deep prineijile. In the blindness of its excitation, 
it ran headlong into the most devious and savage courses. And it had to 
bo chastened and moderated by a long and a severe discipline, before it 
could show itself in its true form and character. The reverence for 
authority, which in every government is a power of essential use, had been 
broken over a great part of the Continent. And before the love of freedom, 
which had seized the minds of the nations, could be expected to produce 
any thing like benefit to society, it was necessary to unite it Avith the love, 
or at least the reverence of order. Tliis was effected in a great measure 
by the domination of Napoleon, and the consequences to Avhich it led. 
The machine of the French goveniment suddenly let loose from its former 
checks, was rei-olving with a rapidity and fury which threatened ruin to 
all Avitliin its reach, and made those giddy who gazed on it from afar, when 
Napoleon’s iron hand arrested the wheels in their mad career, brought them 
again under subjection to authority, and at length delivered the Avhole ad- 
ir. a 
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ministration into the liands of his successui's, so regulated and tempered in 
its movements, as to be easily managed, even by their feeble arm. The 
events which brought on his overthrow, contributed in other king4oms to 
restore the reverence for authority, which had, in many places, b^en 
exchanged for feelings of hostility and contemjrt. And on the whole, the 
rise and the fall of tliis wonderful individual proved a severe but a salutary 
discipline to the spirit, who had so rashly undertaken the office of a 
ruling power in the political world. The bloodless revolutions wdiich fol¬ 
lowed on the Continent, proved that the nations had learned wisdom from 
the view of the wild excesses, and the severe chastisements of the untem¬ 
pered spirit of democracy. Let not the madness of kings render the 
lesson useless. Their jjolicy hitherto, has almost convinced tlie most 
temperate lovers of freedom, that the revolutionists of Trance were in the 
right, and that “ Overturn, overturn, overturn,” must, after all, be adopted 
as the watchword of liberty. 


CHAP. IL—PHYSICAL, FEATUKKS—SOIL—MOUNTAINS—RIVERS 

—LA K KS—CANALS. 

Fkaxce generally presents a level, but not undiversified, surface; the only 
mountains that deserve the naflfie are found 400 miles south from Calais, 
in the district of Auvergne. They are connected with those of Dauphinc, 
Provence, and Languedoc, but not with the Pyrenees. The general de¬ 
clination is towards the ocean and the Mediterranean; the coasts rise 
gently from the sea, and in few ]>laces exhibit clitls or dangerous surfs. 
The finest parts of France lie along the course of the Seine to Paris : thence 
by the great road to Moulins, where it should be left, and the road to 
Auvergne followed; thence to A^ivieiis, on the Rhone ; and thence along 
the course of that river to Aix, ami from Aix to Italy. The ])rovinccs of 
Bretagne, Maine, and Angouleme, have, in general, the app<'arance of de¬ 
serts Some parts of Touraine are rich and pleasing; but most of it is 
deficient in beauty. Picardy is uninteresting. Poitou is by no means 
pleasant; and its extensive marshes resemble the Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
fens. Champagne is scarcely more interesting, in general, than Poitou. 
Lorraine, Franche-Comte, and Burgundy, even where well-woocled are 
gloomy, and destitute of cheerfulness. The same character applies to 
Berry and La Marche ; though the chesnut-tree makes its first appearance 
here, and' it is not easy to conceive liow much the luxuriant verdure of 
this tree increases the beauty of the landscape. French Flanders, Artois, 
and Alsace, are more rich than pictm'esque. Mr Young says, that the 
Limousin possesses more natuial beauty than any other province of F'rance; 
hill and dale, woods, lakes, streams, and scattered farms, are mingled every 
where through its whole extent in a thousand delicious pictures. The 
VivaiTaise along the Rhone, and the adjoining parts of Dauphin^, are most 
romantic ; while, on the other band, Sologne is so far from being beauti¬ 
ful, that its name has in some measure become proverbial for its melan¬ 
choly appearance. The picturesque beauty of the hilly parts of France is 
heightened by the rich and luxuriant verdure of the chesnut-trecs, particu¬ 
larly in the Limousin, the Vivarraise, and Auvergne. The look of Pro¬ 
vence is rather gloomy than otherwise, the verdure being injured by the 
hue of the olive -tree ; and the sceneiy of the plains of Burgundy is insipid. 
The most level tracts are the French Netherlands, on the north. From 
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the month of the Garonne, to the borders of Spain, the coast consists of a 
flat, ^sandjr, and ban-en tract, called the Landesy producing nothing but 
heath, broom, and a few junipers. The other parts of France are, in 
general, agreeably diversified Avith gentle risings and depressions. 

Soil.'\ 'Fhe soil, as well as climate, of France, varies in different pro¬ 
vinces ; but is in general productive. The N. E. is the richest and best- 
cultivated district of the kingdom, and there are admirable corn-districts 
along the Seine, the Somme, the Rhine, and the Moselle. The chalk and 
calcareous hills of Champagne and Burgundy produce the finest vines. 
The soil of the basin of the Garonne is warmer but less productive than 
that of the northern districts. According to Young, theie are seven differ¬ 
ent kinds of soil in France ; viz. Is^, Rich loam; 2<f, Heath; 3<f, Moun¬ 
tain ; 4<A, Chalk ; Wt, Gravel; Stone; 1th, Sand, granite, gi-avel, 
atone, &c. Fr<im a mode of calculation, of wliich he gives the paiticulars, 
Mr Young estimates the quantity of acres of each kind of soil, and the 
diff'erent districts to which these soils belong, as follows: 

Acres. 4crc*s. 

Rich Loam. District of the N. E. . . JH,J79,.'590 

Plain of the Daronne, . . 7,054,564' 

Plain of Alsace, . . . 637,880 

Bas Poitou, &c.1,013,641 

i»- 28,385,675 

Heath. Bretagne, Anjou, &c. . . . 15,307,128 

tJuyeiine, &c. .... 10,200,085 

-25,513,213 

Mountain. Containing Auvergne, Languedoc, Roussillon, 

Rouergiie, Provence, and Dauphine, . . 28,707,037 

Chalk. Containing Champjqrne, and p;irts of Angoumois, 

Poitou, Touraine, Isle of France, Sologne, &c. 16,584,889 

Gravel. (.’ontaining the Bourbounais, and Nivernais, . 3,827,282 

Stone. Containing Lorraine, Franche-Comtc,Bourgogne, 

and part of Alsace,.20,412,171 

Sand, granite, gravel, stone, &c. Containing the Limousin, La 

Marche, Berry, &c. . . . . 8,292,444 

131,722,711 

which total agrees nearly with that which we have already assigned as the 
superficial contents of the whole country. 

Mountnim.~\ The pi’incipal mountains of France are the Ccvennes, 
the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

The Cevennes,'] The grand chain of the Ciwennes rises to the west 
of the Rhone. It has been recently described by La Metherie. They 
seem to be the principal centre of the primitive mountains of France, 
extending into several branches. The principal branch runs in a crescent 
form along the river Ardeclie towards Ales. The '"M branch traverses 
the Rhone, on the side of Tounion and Vienne, towards the plains of 
Dau])hine. The ‘id branch forms the mountains of Beaujolais, passing 
by Autun towards Avalon ; this branch extends 70 leagues in length, but 
is in some parts not more than one league in breadth. The branch 
forms the mountains of Forez, separating the basin of the Loire from that 
of the Allier; it runs between Roanne and I’hiers towards St Pierre le 
Moutier. The bth branch separates tlie basin of the Allier from that of 
the Cher, passing by Clermont to Moiitlucon. The 6f/t branch extends 
in the direction of Limoges. The 1th chain stretches from the Dordogne 
towards the Charante; and the Bth divides the Dordogne from the Ga- 
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roniie. The main ridge of the Cevennes, of wlin-h, the above-mentioned 
branches are lateral chains, runs from N. to S. while the branches run in 
an eastern and western direction. The nortliern part of the chain is called 
the Puy de Dome, and is supposed to contain the volcanoes of most re¬ 
cent activity; the southern is called Cantal; and both ai’e denominated 
the mountains of Auvi'i-gno. The Monts d'Or form the centre, and are the 
highest mountains in France, llie chief elevation is the Puy de Sausi, 
rising 6,330 feet of perpendicular height above the level of the sea; 
while the Puy de Dome is 4,842 feet, and the Plomb de Cantal about 
6,100. 'Hjis enormous assemblage of rocks covers an extent of 120 
miles, and is chiefly basaltic. Whether these mount;iins are of volcanic 
origin has been keenly contested between the Vulcanists and the Neptun- 
ians. We are utterly incompetent to <lecide the qu(‘stion ; but it would 
seem, from experiments made very recently upon the component parts 
of those rocks, that the Vulcanists have rather got tluj better of the Nep¬ 
tunian orologists; and they are considered at present as extinguished vol¬ 
canoes. These mountains are in winter exposed to dreadful snowy hurri¬ 
canes, which in a few hours obliterate the ravines, and confine the inhabi¬ 
tants to tlieir houses till a communication can he opened with their neigh¬ 
bours, sometimes in the form of an arch under the vast masses of snow. 
In summer, thunder-storms, accompanied by torrents of large hail, are 
frequent. * 

'fhe On the eastern borders of France, the low and rounded 

chain of the Vosges—the Mons Vofrpxiis of C!:esar—arises a little to the north 
of Deuxponts and Keyserlautern, and runs thence in a southern direction 
parallel to the course of the Rhine, and about 30 miles to the west of that 
river, separating the duchy of Deuxponts and the nan-ow strq)e of Alsace, 
from LoiTaine and Franche Comte. This chain extends as far as the 
neighbourhood of Besan^on and the tlefiles of Porentrui on tlie south, tvhero 
it is joined to the Jura. The higliest elevation of the Vosges is tlie I'ilt 
d’Ours, 4,.580 feet. They are covered with rich pastures, and on the S. 
and E. with vines, and cotilain minerals of various kinds. In one of the 
valleys of this chain green graniti! is found: a rare substance of which 
tables and other ornamental articles are made at Paris. 

The Jura.'] The ,Iura, a vanguard of the Alps, forms the boundary 
between France and Switzerland, and terminates a little to the N. \^^ of 
Geneva. This chain, like the Vosges, is not \ery elevated ; its greatest 
height little exceeding 6,000 feet. 

The Alps.] A chain of the Alps crosses the tliree departments of the 
Maritime Alps, Lower Alps, and Upper Alps; and afterwards stnitching 
to the north, separates France from Italy and Switzerland, as far as the 
n(!ighbourhood of the .Jura, The highest summits of this chain ai’e in 
the northern district of the department of the Upp«T Alps, or Ilautes 
Alpps. Some of tljoso mountains are primitive rocks composed of granite, 
quai'tz, feldspar, and mica; others are calcareous. In the department of 
the Drome, another Alpine ridge takes its rise, and crosses the depart¬ 
ments of the Ardeche, Loire, Rhone, Saone and Loire, and Cote d’Or, as 
far as Dijon. 

7Tic Tyrenees.] ITip Pyrenees stretch on the south of France, from 
the Cape of Creuz, near the gulf of Hoses, on the Mediterranean Sea, to 
the Bay of Figueras, on the coast of Spain. Their greatest breadth is 40 
leagues, and their length 212 miles; their name is said to be derived from 
phermi, a Phenician word, signifying ‘ branch.’ This vast chain, known 
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to geographer since the days of Herodotus, may be considered as 
equally belonging to France and Spain. Granite is the basis of this 
cliain; but the Pyrenees have been found to present calrai'eoua appeai-- 
ances; and even sea-shells are found upon their highest summits, which 
are about the middle of the chain, and belong to France. Mtiunt Perdu 
was till very lately considered as the greatest elevation of the chain, 
being 176.3 toises, or 11,297 feet above the level of the sca.^ The. 
Canigou formerly usurped that honour, though only 1431 toises high; 
hut Messrs Vidal and Reboul, have recently ascertained that both these 
heights must yiedd to the easteni pealc of the Maladetta, which is 24 toises 
higher than Mont Perdu. 'I'lie other noted heights are Taccai’oy, Mar- 
bore, the Pic dll Midi <1’ Osseau, the Pic of Postis, the Niegeveille, the 
Vignemale, and TiU Breidie dc Rolanil. At a distance, the Pyrenees seem 
like a shaggy ridge, presenting the hollow side of a rugged segment of a 
circle towards France, and descending at each extremity towards the At¬ 
lantic Ocean and Mediterranean. Though the general dbection of the chain 
is from S.E. to N.W. it most not be considered as approaching a straight 
line. It is on the contraiy composed of two lines, which have a parallel 
direction, though tliey ai’e but the continuation of one another. If the 
range were divided into two halves, the half towards the W. would be 
considerably more to the S. than the easterg half, while a junction between 
the two is made by a rec,tangula.v bend, by which the crest of the moun¬ 
tain is continued without break or sejiai'ation. The highest summits are 
capped with ever-during snows. Blocks of gi’anite are interspersed with 
vertical bands, argillaceous and cnlcareous; the latter primitive or se- 
»-ondary, and supplying the marbles of Campan and Antin, of beautiful red 
spotted with white though the general mountain-mass be gray. To the 
S. and E. the Pyrenees present nothing but dreadful sterility; but on the 
N. and Fi. the descent is more gradual, and affords frequent woods and 
pastures. As the level country on the French side of the Pyrenees is 
much lowin' than on the Spanish side; the Pyrenees a]>pear much more 
lofty, when viewed from the plains of the Gai'oime, than when seen from 
the high land of Spain; but it is the opinion of the most celebrateil na¬ 
turalists, that the inclination of the southern side of the chain is consider¬ 
ably more precipitous than that of France, and access from this shle is 
generally more laborious, for the French valleys ascend to the crest of the 
chain by an easy and gi'adual rise, an aiTangeinent which is by no means 
so mai’ked on the Spanish side. The principal defiles leading from France 
into Spain, are those from St Jean de Luz to Irun ; from St Jean Pied 
de Port, to llonces\alles and Pampcluna, and from Perpignan to Bar¬ 
celona. The Pyrenees throw out numerous branches on both sides at right 
angles to the crest. This interesting chain of mountains has been recently 
explored by Arbanere, Charpeatier, and Melling. 

Jtivers.'] France is everywhere intersected with rivers, which diffuse 
animation, beauty, and fertility as they pass. According to native geo¬ 
graphers there ai'o 6000 rivers in Fi'ance, of which 300 are navigable. 


^ to the laborioiiii Itamond, who a<K‘.eiidud Periiii, the summit Is covered 

with marine deposits. It is of very difficult access, as the rock sometimes assumes the 
appearance of perpendicular walls from 100 to (iOO feet high ; and the difficulties are 
increased by the snows, ice, and glaciers. Mr Ramond found the summit to consist 
of a black mtid limestone, or marble; near its summit is a considerable lake, more than 
9000 feet above the level of the sea, which throws its water to the east into the Spanish 
valley of Reoussa. This, travelleis consider us a proof that Mont Perdu really hc’ongs 
to Spain, and that Mont laccaroy on the west, forms the botindai'y. 
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Among those, the 111 tone, the Loire, the Garonne, and Seine, claim the 
pre-eminence. 

The 7?/jone.] Tlie Rhone, for velocity of cuirent, and volume of water, 
is the greatest river of France; being inferior to the Loire in length of 
course only. It springs from the glacier of the Furca, on the western side 
of tlie St Gothavd, in Switzerland; runs a course of 100 miles through the 
Valais, and in this course is augmented by numerous and rapid toirents 
msbii\g from the two chains of lofty mountains on both sides; enters the 
lake of Geneva at St Gingoul[)h, and, after a course of 40 English miles 
through the lake, issues from it at the city of Geneva, and rans in a wes¬ 
tern direction till it readies Lyons, where it is joined by the Saone which 
forces the Rhone into its own direction. Relow Lyons, it is joined by 
several rivers, the principal of which are the Isere, the Durance, the Ain, 
and the Sorgue. Pursuing a course directly S., it disembogues itself into 
the Mediterranean by two principal mouths, which form tlie small island 
of Camargue. Only very small vessels can enter the river by the western 
channel; the other entrance is the deeper, but, on account of the velocity 
of the current, the navigation up the river is very difhcult. The entire 
course of the Rhone is 400 miles. From Lyons to Avignon—a distance 
of 140 miles by the course of the river—the banks of the Rhone are 
extremely picturesque, winding almost entirely among rocks and moun¬ 
tains, and peqtetually presenting to the eye successive pictures of varied 
and romantic scenery. Between Lyons and Vienne the scenery is charm¬ 
ing ; woods, rocks, vineyards, chateaus on commanding eminences, cottages 
embosomed in trees retiring from the view, the busy traffic on the majestic 
river, and the prosperous villages along its banks, salute and delight the 
eye of the traveller,—The Saone, though losing its name in the Rhone, 
tiesorves a short notice. It rises at the southern termination of the Vosges, 
and joins the Rhone a little below Lyons. It is scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive a greater contrast than that which is presented by these two rivers. 
The Rhone inns with astonishing rapidity, owing to the great descent 
which it has constantly towards the sea; the Saone is so extremely tran¬ 
quil that it is difficult to say which way the current sets. Tins character 
is preserved even at their veiy junction; and it is said, that a distinct line 
'of demarcation may be traced, between them for a great distance, which 
gradually disappears till the character of the tranquil Saone is entirely 
lost and that of the impetuous Rhone only remains.—The Isere, Avhicli 
runs into the Rhone above Valence, rises in the mountains of Savoy, and 
passes through the city of Grenoble. As its course is wholly mountain¬ 
ous, it is subject to violent inundations; and can only be crossed near 
Valence by a ferry-boat of a peculiar construction.—The Durance, another 
tributary stream of the Rhone, rises in the mountain Genevre, on the 
borders of Savoy. It is extremely rapid, and its bed is full of banks and 
shoals, without any certain or fixed channel. Many plans have, at dif¬ 
ferent times, been adopted to render it navigable, but they have all hitheito 
proved abortive. More than 130,000 acres of land have been entirely 
ruined by the masses of sand and gravel brought down by the ever-varying 
course of the rapid Duiunce. 

The Loire.'] Tlie Loire is the longest river of France; miming a 
comparative course of 500 miles. Its source is near mount Mezin, in Ar- 
deche, whence it runs first S. then N. and afterwards N. W. dividing 
Burgundy from the Bourbonnais. It next enters Nivemais, where wash¬ 
ing Nevers, ii receivt,., the Allier; thence miming along bctiveen the pro- 
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vinces of Beny and Orleannais, it washes the walls of Orleans, and turn- 
inf' S.W. receives the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne. It next passes by 
Saumu\', and then receives the tributary stream of the Sarthe coming 
from Angers. Leaving Anjou, it enters Brittany, washes Nantes, and, 
widening its channel in which are several islands, enters the sea between 
Croisic and Bourgneuf. It is navigable to within 90 miles of its source; 
and, from Angers to Nantes is considered as one of the finest rivers in the 
world. The majestic breadth of the stream, the woody isles, the bold¬ 
ness, culture, and richness of its banks, all conspire to render that part of 
the country eminently beautiful; but, in the lower part of its course its 
character is changed and all its beauty lost. 

The Garonne.'] Tlie Gai'onne rises in the valley of Aran in Catalonia, 
between Valentine and St Gauden, where it runs first N. W. then N. E. 
and receives the Ger; it then proceeds to Toulouse where it again turns 
N. W. and afterwarfls receives the Tarn ; it then runs W. as far as Bour- 
deaux where it receives the Dordogne, Avhich rises from the Puy de ISansi, 
having two sources issuing from the midst of basaltic columns, and forming, 
in their rapid descent, a number of picturesiiue cascades. After then' 
junction, the Garonne and Dordogne lose their names; and the united 
stream is called the Gironde. The Gironde enters the sea by two chan¬ 
nels neai‘ tho town of Cordovan, after a course of 250 miles. Between 
Bordeaux and the sea, the river is fuU_of shoals, which are so dangerous, 
that ships once grounded, arc seldom able to get off. The Garonne be¬ 
gins to be navngable about Toulouse; from which place to Bourdcaux it 
carries the largest boats. The tide flows up nearly 30 leagues from the 
mouth of the stream; and is sometimes preceded by a huge billow that 
sweeps destructiv«;ly along the shore; tliis phenomenon is called the 
Masmret. The scenery of the Garonne between Toulouse and Bourdeaux 
is beautiful, th(v river rolling its course thiough extensive plains whose 
luxuriant fertility cannot be exceeded; but tlio mouth of the Gironde is 
girt with rocks and barren deserts. ^ 

The Seine.] The Seine rises at St Seine in Burgundy, not far from 
Dijon. Thence it watei-s Champagne, and passes by Troyes, where it 
formerly began to be navigable, though now it does not carry boats till it 
comes to Mery. At Montereau, it receives the Youne. It afterwards • 
crosses the isle of France, watering Melun, Corbeil, and Paris; and is 
considerably augmented before it reaches the capital, by the Marne. It 
receives the Oise 6 leagues below Paris, and enters the sea by a large 
mouth at Havre do Grace. This river near Paris carries heavier vessels 
than any other river in Europe, in proportion to the length of its course, 
and breadth of its channel. Its whole coarse is about 250 miles. The 
valley of the Seine, above Rouen, is not surpassed by any of the river- 
valleys in Europe, in point of fertility, beauty, and expansion. In some 
places, it has worn its channel through 50 strata of chalk. 

Tjukes.] There are almost no lakes in France; the few which occur 
in Provence and Languedoc are very shallow, and have by no means a 
pleasing or picturesque appearance. Tlie principal of these is the Etang 
de Barre, in Provence, which covers an extent of about 300 square miles, 
and communicates with the sea. The lakes of Martigues and Maguelone 
yield a gi’eat quantity of salt. Some of the etangs or shallow inlets, in 
the lands of Bordeaux and Bm, are highly pestilential. 

Canals.] The principal canals in France are that of Languedoc, unit¬ 
ing the Mediterranean and the Atlantic,—tliat of Burgundy, joining tho 
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I^oire to the Saone,—those of llriare and Orleans, which unite the Loire 
to the Seine,—and that of Calais, communicating with the canals of the 
Netherlands. 

Canal nf LanirnedfW.^ The Romans are supposed to have formed a 
design of uniting the two seas nearly at the same place where the canal of 
I-angnedoc is now formed. 'Hiis design was several times contemplated 
during the reigns of Charlemagne and Francis I. The plan was again ex¬ 
amined during the I'eign of Henry IV. in 1598, and found to be practi¬ 
cable. Cardinal Richelieu determined to put it into execution, but was 
prevented by more important designs. At length, Louis XIV. in 1GG+, 
having appointed cornmissioiw'rs to examine more minutely the practica¬ 
bility of this project, the canal was begun under the direction of M. Rieuet, 
an able engineer, and finished in 1G81. This canal is G4 French leagues, 
or 180 British miles long; 144 feet broad including the tow-paths, and 6 
feet deep. Narouse is the highest ])art between the two seas. Here is a 
basin, 1,200 feet in length, and 900 in breadth, with 7 feet depth of water 
at all times. The water of this basin is conveyed by one sluice towards 
tlie Atlantic; and by another towards the Mediten'anean. In order to 
keep a constant supply of water for tliis basin, another reservok w'as formed 
at St Feriole, 7,200 feet long, .3,000 feet broad, and 90 feet di-ep ; 2 sides 
of which are formed by tw’o mountains, and the tliird by a lai’ge and strung 
mole, through wdiich runs an aqueduct, that carries the W'atev to the other 
basin. There are GO sluices or locks, 15 of which are towards the ocean, 
an<l 45 tow'ards the Mediterranean. The most cousidei-able tunnel is that 
which goes through the mountain of Malpas, 720 feet long, 4 toises broad, 
and 41 deep, with path-ways on both sides for the horses to draw the 
boats. There are 26 falls on this canal; the most considerable of which 
is that near Beziers, at the end of a reach 30 miles long, and so great as 
to require 8 locks. 12,000 men were employed 15 yeai|^ in making this 
canal; the expense was £1,600,000; and it costs above £12,000 annually 
to keep it in ri>pair. It falls into the CJaronne, half-a-mile below Toulouse; 
but the navigation of the river is so bad till its junction with the Tarn, 
that the boats upon it are unable to carry any depth of lading, and it often 
requires many of them to take the lading of one boat from the canal. It 
• is, therefore, propos(.>d, to carry the canal forward to the Tarn, which 
would greatly facilitate the* navigation between Bouvdeaux and Toulouse. 
The canal of Brienne was planned and executed in order to join the 
Garonne, at Toulouse, with the Languedoc canal. Tliis canal is broad 
enough to admit several barges to pass abreast; but it is seldom used ; 
and Mr Young remarks, that while the canal of Languedoc is alive with 
commerce, that of Brienne is a desert. 

Canal of Hriare.'] The canal of Briare is so called from a small city 
of the same name on the Loire. It w’as made for the purpose of opening 
a communication between the Loire and the Seine, by means of the river 
Loing. This canal was begun under Henry IV. and finished under Louis 
XHI. It commences at Briare on the Loire, and passing by Montargis 
and Chatilloii, falls into the Loing at Cepoi. Formerly the duties paid 
by boats on this canal was very gr<*at; but they have greatly decreased 
since the canal of Orleans was made. By means of the canal at Briare, a 
communication has been made between Paris and the sea, and even be¬ 
tween that metropolis and all the inland jirovinces situated on the Loire, 
or where there are other rivers that fall into it. 

Canal of Orleans.} The canal of Orleans begins about two leagues 
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distance from that city, at Portmorant, and, after running through the for¬ 
est of Orleans, and the adjoining plain, for a courae of 18 leagues, the 
water beitig supported by several dams and sluices, joins the Loing near 
the spot where the canal of Briare falls into it. This canal was begun in 
1682 and finished in 1692, under the cnre of Philip duke of Orleans, the 
regent’s father. 

Canal of St QuentinJ] The Somme and I’Escaut are united by the 
canal of Saint-Quentin, in the department of Nord and I’Aisne. 

During the period of the revolution, other canals were projected and 
begun. The most lumarkable of these was to unite the five great rivers, 
the Khine, Rhone, Oaroime, Seine, and Loire, by a series of canals. The 
two former were to be joined by a canal from the Rhine, at Basle, to the 
lake of Ocneva, passing through the lake of Neufchatel. Another canal 
from Beaucaire, to the Etang de Thau, where the canal of I.anguedoc 
empties itself, was to unite both the Rhine and Rhone with the Garonne; 
and lastly, by the restoration of a canal formerly made from the Rhone 
near Lyons to the Loire at Roanne, all these riv(*i-s were to be united; the 
Seine already communicating with the Loire by means of the canals of 
Briare and Orleans. It was also proposed to restore an old Roman canal 
made by Caius Marius, to supply the want of a safe an<l commodious 
navigation at the mouths of the Rhone. Marius’ canal was cut from the 
port of Boure, near the Etang de Beire, at Arles, and through this his 
vessels could securely pass into the Rhone. Arles would he greatly bene¬ 
fited by the restoration of this canal. 


CHAR III.—CLIMATE—PRODUCTIONS—AGRICULTURI'^M ANU- 
FACTUllES AND COMMERCI?:—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

« 

ClimateJ^ The climate of a country so extmisive as France must neces¬ 
sarily be various : yet this diveraity may be regarded on the whole as 
perhaps more favourable to the sustenance and comfort of human life than 
the climate of any other region in Europe. In the northern districts the 
climate is hotter and more moist in summer than in the S.W. part of 
England. In the department of FinisteiTe, an almost perpetual mist ob¬ 
scures the sky. It rains almost incessantly in Brest and Morlaix; and the 
inhabitants ai'e said to be so accustomed to dampness and wet that diy 
seasons prove prejudicial to their health. The heat in summer is always 
moderate here; and the cold less intense by 6 or 7 degrees than in Paris, 
'riie humidity of the climate of Normandy is fully proved by the beautiful 
verdure of its rich pastures; yet, even at a distance from tl»e coast, the 
rains in the north of France m-e extremely heavy, and of much longer 
duration than in England. In winter they experience heavier snows, and 
more severe fi-osts, than the natives of southern England ; and whenever 
there is a long and shar|) frost in the N. of Europe, it is felt much more 
severely in Paris than in London. The central division of France possesses 
the best climate. In Touraine and the Limousin, no snow falls sometimes 
for the space of many years, and frost seldom occurs. There are neither 
the fogs and mists of Bretagne, nor the excessive humidity of Normandy, 
nor the burning sun of the southern provinces. The air is pure, light, and 
elastic, and the spring a continuance of such weather as is enjoyed in 
England about the middle of May. The haiwest commences about the 
latter end of June, but is sometimes so late as the middle of Jul]^ The 
11 . s 
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great heats are from the middle of July to the middle of August. Still, 
however, the rliuiate of the central provinces has its disadvantages. AH the 
coimtry south of the Loire is subject to violent storms of hail and rain, the 
former occasionally beating down and destroying all the corn and vintage 
on which it may fall. These hail-storms are so frequent and ruinous, that 
it is calculated, on an average, that one-tenth of the whole produce in the 
south of France is damaged by them. Thunder-storms are also frequent 
and violent in the south of France. The cataracts which then rush down 
the mountains carry ruin and desolation along with them,—^burying those 
meadows, which a few hours before were covered with beautiful verdure, 
under heaps of stones, or masses of liquid mud,—and cutting the sides 
of the mountains into deep ravines where formerly the smallest tnick of a 
rivulet was not to be discovered. In most parts of France, frosts are ex¬ 
perienced so late in spring, and so eai'ly in autumn, a.s greatly to injure 
vegetation. The high country of Avergne is bleak and cold; and all the 
districts of the Vosges mountains are affected by the snow upon them, 
which sometimes falls so late as the end of June. In the southern pro¬ 
vinces, the greatest heats seldom occur till the 15th of July, nor after the 
15th of September. Harvest generally begins on the 24tli of June, and 
ends the 15th of July. The middle of the vintage us about the end of 
September. During the continuance of the hot weather, scarcely any one 
who can avoid it thinks of quitting his house during the middle of the 
day. During the end of autumn, and the beginning of winter, violent 
rains frequently fall; but, in the intervals between the rains, October and 
November may be regard(jd as the pleasantest months in the year. In 
December, January, and February, the weather is generally fine; but, after 
February, the wind called the Bise or Mistral is very frequent. It is a 
strong N\ or N. F.. wind, generally accompanied with a cle,ar sky, and not 
unfrequently with snow. It is sometimes so violent on the mountains, as 
to blow a man oft' his horse. It seldom lasts longer than three days at a 
time; but when felt it seems to pierce through the whole system. About 
Avignon the winters are rendered by it most distressingly cold; and the 
olive-trees sometimes perish to their very roots. Some parts of the coast 
of Provence, as about Toulon and llieres, are still milder than the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mai^eilles and ALx; but the northern and more mountainous 
parts of this province often experience very severe weather in winter. The 
vast swarms of fties and musquitocs in the summer months must be ranked 
among the chief inconveniences of the southern provinces. In the olive- 
district, tbe flies bite, sting, tease, and worry, in a most provoking manner; 
and if not driven away incessantly by a person who does nothing else, 
it is utterly impossible to eat a meal with any comfort. 

Vegetable Z(mes.'\ -The climate of Franco naturally divides itself into 
four zones, according to'the vegetable produce which each affords. The 
most northern zone considerably resembles England, in vegetation and 
climate. The second differs from the preceding chiefly in exhibiting hei'e 
and there a few vineyards ; fields of maize begin to make their appearance 
in the third ; and the fourth is distinguished from all the former by the 
intermixture of olives and mulbeiries with com, vines, and maize. Coucy 
10 miles N. of Soissons ; Clermont in the Beauvaisis; Beaumont in Maine; 
and Herbignac in Brittany, mark the dividing line between vines an<l no 
vines. The separating line between maize anu no maize is first seen, on 
the western side of the kingdom, in going from Angoumois and entering 
Poitou, at Verac, near Ruft’ett; and is met with in crossing Lcin-aine, be- 
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tween Nancy and l.uneville. Tliese lines are not parallel to the degrees 
of latitude ; but proceed in an oblique line from S. W. to N. E., parallel to 
each other. The line which is formed by the vines is nearly mibroken; hut 
that fonned by the maize, in the central part of France, proceeds no farther 
N. than the south of the Limousin. The line of olives is also pretty nearly 
in the same oblique direction from N.E. to S.W. It passes tlirough Car- 
cassone, near the Spanish frontier, and Montelimart, upon tlie Rhone, S. 
of Lyons. Hence, Mr Young concludes that the eastern parts of France 
indicate by tlidr productions 2^ degrees latitude of more heat than the 
western,—a generalization somewhat erroneous. ITie surface of France 
rises gradually towards the E., and has consequently a lower mean-tem¬ 
perature on the eastern side than on the western; and the heat is more 
unequally distributed in the seasons, the winter being more vigorous, the 
summer more su'dent. Hence the eastern provinces are better fitted for 
the culture of such plants as being annual like maize, or losing their 
leaves like the vine, totally escape the severity of winter. The western . 
side of France, on the other hand, is better suited to the growth of such 
plants as fear cold: as the kermes-oak, the cork-tree, and the fig-tree. 
Having made these general remarks upon the climate, we must say a few 
things about the temperature, die stati; of the atmosphere, the winds, and 
die annual mean-quantity of rain that falls in different parts of France. 

Tcmpvrolnre.~^ As to temperature, the annual heat of London and 
Paris is nearly the same; hut, from the beginning of April to the end of 
October, the heat is gi’eater at Paris than London. If the annual tem¬ 
perature of London,—^the average degree of cold in January,—and the 
averfgye degree of heat in July,—bn represented by 1.000; the annual 
temperature of Paris may be represented by 1.02H; the average degree of 
cold in January at 1.040 ; and of heat in July by 1.037. The annual tem¬ 
perature of Bourdeaux will be represented by 1.090; the average degree 
of cold in January, by .925; and the average degree of heat in July by 
1.139. The annual temperature of Montpellier will be represented by 
1.170; the average degree of cold in January by .860; and the average 
degi'oe of heat in July by 1.196. In the centre of Fiunce the greatest 
heat averages 27 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer; and the greatest 
cold 7 degrees. In the north of Franc.e the greatest heat averages 28" 2', 
and the least 6" 6'. In the east of France the greatest heat is 24" 3P, 
and the least 9" 5'. In tlie west of France the greatest heat is 24", and 
the least is 6". The greatest heat at Montpellier is 28" P, and the least 
3" 7'. At Marseilles, the meteorological observations for 9 successive years 
gave an average of 25” 5' for the greatest heat, and 3" 1'' for the least. 

Stale of the Atmosphere.'] As to the state of the atmosphere, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris the barometer never continues 24 hours with¬ 
out changing. In the western districts it rises and falls sooner than in the 
eastern. From a series of 16,000 barometrical observations made in order 
to calculate the influence of the winds on the barometer, Mr Burckhard 
found that the S. wind gave, for a moan height, 27 inches 11" 3 lines; 
while an E. wind raised the mercury to 28 inches 1” 9 lines. He also 
found, that the height of the barometer, on the Mediterranean shores, was 
28" 22 lines; while its height on the Atlantic shores was 28" 2' 8 lines. 

In central France the barometer’s greatest height, on an aveiuge of several 
years, is 20 inches 5" 7 lines; the least 27“ 3' 3 lines. In the north of 
France the gi-oatcst height is 27” 10' 10 lines; the least 26” 5' 8 lines. 
In ihe west the average height of the barometer is 28" 3 lines. At Mont- 
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pellier, in tlie N. E. the greatest height is 28“ 5' 3 lines; the least 27* 

.*> lines. At Marseilles the greatest height of the barometer is 28" 7' 2 
lines; the least 27" 3' 7 lines. 

Wind'S.'\ As to the winds, it appears, from a continued series of obser¬ 
vations made in different parts of France, that in the centre, the prevailing 
winds are the S.W. and N. E. In the nortli the S. E. wind is most common. 
The N. and S. W. winds prevail in the east; in the west the N. E. wind; 
and at Montpellier, the N. and N. E. winds. Tlie 8. E. and N.W. winds 
prevail at Marseilles, llic mean-quantity of rain that falls annually at 
Paris is 22 inches. The evaporation is generally greater than tlie rain: 
the mean-evaporation being 23 inches. In the centre of France, the 
average quantity of rain is rather more than 20 inches. The number of 
rainy days in the year is 164. In the N. of France, there are 126 rainy 
days ; in the E. 145 ; in the W. 150. At Montpellier there are 74 rainy 
days, and the quantity of rain is .upwards of 27 inches—a proof of the 
. violence of the rain when it falls. At Marseilles, the quantity of rain is 
rather more than 21 inches, and the number of rain) days .57. 

ProdHctions.'] France possesses a great variety of valuable productions 
of which we shall now proceed to give a general sketch 

Horses."] With regard to domesticated animals, the horse deserves the 
first place in the enumeration. The horses of France have nev»!r been 
celebrated either for size, swiftness, or beauty; her ancient inonarcbs were 
drawn to the itational assemblies by oxen. I’revious to the Revoluti<in, 
coach and saddle-horses formed no small part of British commerce with 
France. But Normandy has been long noted as producing the l»;st horses 
in France; and William the Conqueror, it is affirmed, won the decisive 
battle of Hastings by the superiority of his cavalry, which were all td' 
Norman breed. The Norman horses are generally low and thick, very 
steady, sure, and strong. The Limousin homes are fittest for the saddle. 
Ihis breed has been lately improved by crossing it with the Turkish, 
Arabian, and English breeds. Auvergne produces good hacks. A great 
number of homes are also bred in Francho-Comte, especially in the hilly 
part of the country. Tlie studs here annually produce .5000 colts; most 
of which are bought, when six months «)r a year old, by the horse-dealers 
in Cliampagne, Burgundy, Brie, and Berry. Napoleon—^who owed many 
of his victories to his immense superiority in cavalry—^paid particular 
attention to the breed and supply of horses; but his impatient and ill- 
judged interference in this as in other instances only icrved to friistrate 
his good intentions, and upon the whole, the quality of the breed, and 
probably the number of horses, has declined since the Revolution. The 
total number of plough-horses, in 1802, amounted to 1,500,000; horses 
kept at Paris, 35,100 ; in all other towns, 200,000; in the armi<!s, 100,000; 
making a total of 1,835,100. Great importations increased them in 1812 
to 2,176,000; but the Russian campaign and the disaster which suc¬ 
ceeded, so much thinned their numbers, that in 1819 the horses and mules 
in France amounted together to only 1,657,671. To remedy this deficiency 
great numbers are annually imported. The number of horses in Paris is 
singularly small; indeed the total number of horses kept for amusement 
in France (chevauj; de luxe) does not exceed 5000! The price of farm 
horses in the south of France averages £17 a liead. 

Mules.] Mules are much employed in the middle and south of Franco 
for treading out the corn. A particular trade in these animals is carried 
on in Anjou. In the department of Aveyron, especially new Bhodez* 
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a vast number of males are fed; and in the two yearly faira at Rliodez, 
the trade produces about 300,000 crowns. The mules of Poitou are par¬ 
ticularly celebi’ated for their size and beauty. 

CattleJ] More than half the tillage of France is performed by oxen, 
and in the mountainous districts small cows are generally employed. 
Perche, Champagne, Lorraine, Alsace, Flanders, Normandy, Brittany, Le 
Maine, Anjou, Poitou, Berry, Niveniais, Bui-gundy, Limousin, Auvei^e, 
Bressc, Languedoc, and Dauphine, are the provinces where oxen and cows 
are principally bred and fattened. The prevalent colour of the cattle from 
Paris to the Pyrenees, is a pale reddish, or rather a cream colour. The 
cattle of the Limousin are the best in France, and decidedly of this col¬ 
our. They are short in the 'egs, have strait flat backs, well-arched ribs, 
tleep and heavy carcasses, and their weight is from GO to 80 stones of H 
lb. In a little island formed by the two mouths of the lUiono, called Ca- 
inargue, which fomis an equilateral triangle of 7 leagues, and was formerly 
covered witli wood, hut is now cleared and clothed with verdant pastures, 
vast numbers of sheep and oxen are bred ainl fattened ; .3000 horses are 
also computed to be breil annually here. The oxen are reserved for the 
supply of the mai ine at Toulon, and are generally a small black Hungarian 
breed, similar to our Scottish cattle. They make excellent beef, but are 
very wild and mischievous. The Norman cows give the best ami the 
most milk. Those of Bower Normandy, Brittany, and the Boulonnais, 
supply excellent butter. Gournay, in Lower Normandy, is particularly 
'•'•led for its market of fim? fresh butter, from which Paris is chiefly sup- 
pl'''<l. As cows are rare at Marseilles, milk is furnished from sheep and 
goats. Cm?ese is very little made in France. Normainly, Languedoc, 
Provence, Brittany, Forez, and Brie, furnish it in the greatest quantity; 
that of Brie is esteemed the beat. France on the whole, is very inad¬ 
equately stocked with homed cuttle, and is obliged to supply this 
detici'Micy l‘y extensive importation. I'he cattle of France are estimated 
at 7,00t',000, being upon equal surfaces about half the stock of England; 
the supply of lieef, milk, butter, and cheese for each inhabitant of France, 
is but one-third of the quantity consumed by each individual in England. 

Sh'jep.'\ TJiere are five native breeds of sheep in France; viz. 1#/, 
The Picardy, hornless, white-fai'cd, with silky hanging ears; their wool 
coarse and of middling length. They arc probably a bastard Flemish 
breed. 2d, The Noi-raan, red-legged and faced; wool coarse. 3rf, The 
Be ■■ breed, soinewliat resembling the South-down sheep; the wool 
fine. Mh, The lloussillon, resembling the Spanish sheep, with very 
fine* wool, bth. There is a kind of sheep, near Mirepoix, resembling 
die Norhilk breed, with horns, black legs and faces. The pocnliarities 
of French sheep are their long legs, thin carcasses, and coarse wool; 
and the mutton is generally bad. The sheep of the north are how¬ 
ever larger, and yield a much finer fleece than those of the south. Merino 
sheep were introduced into France by Louis XVI. in 1786. There 
were four establishments of Merino sheep: viz. Kambouillet, Alfert, 
Perpignan, and Pompadour; hut the demand for their wool was still fur¬ 
ther depressed by the Revolution. Buonaparte, in 1811, published a de¬ 
cree, by which he expected to cover Franco with finc-woolled flocks; but 
laws seldom meddle with private interests without proving detrimental. 
In the expose for 18 H, Buonaparte’s forcod attempts to introduce the 
Merinos are asserted to have cost the government 200 millions of francs; 
and aftei- all, so far from having succeeded m his object, the breeds of 
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native sheep have been rather deteriorated. Slieep are kept in all parte 
of France, but principally in Roussillon, Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, 
Auvergne, Guyenne, Gascony, Bearn, Limousin, Marche, Poitou, Mayenne, 
Anjou, Brittany, Touraine, Champagne, Alsace, Franche-Comte, Nor¬ 
mandy, and French Flanders. Sheep, in most parts of Fi-ance, are shut 
up in stables at night, and sheltered from the sun at noon during summer. 
They are generally folded in the field till November. When the snow is 
<leep, they are sometimes fed on the branches of trees. On the Cevennes, 
which run along the northern side of Eastern Languedoc^ numerous flocks 
are fed in snnimer upon the aromatic herbs with which these mountains 
abound. They descend into the plains during the winter cold. But the 
most extensive and singular emigiution of shee]> is that which taJees place 
annually, and as regularly as in Spain, from the C.imargue, or Delta of 
the Rhone, and the stony desert of La Crau, to the mountains of Pro¬ 
vence and Dauphine, especially to those of Gap and Barcellonetta, and 
back again. The migration to the mountains take place in May; and 
they return in October or November, and sometimes sooner. It is con¬ 
ducted with all the regularity and order of an army on a march. The 
flocks belong to several propriet(»rs, who principally reside near the moun¬ 
tains of the Rhone.^ The shepherds in France never inhabit a house. 
They go to the cottages, in which their wives and children live, to take 
their meals; but sleep in their sheep-fohls, in huts made of reeds and 
clay, and placed on wheels. The wages of the shepherds are generally 
high; and they are in every respect a superior class of men to those in 
our country. The wages of the chief shepherd are about £12 sterling. 
Besides this, he is allowed a certain sum for cverj'’ sheep sold, his board 
at 1-^ francs a day, and a free cottage for his family. The wages of the 
inferior shepherds are about £8 sterling; and he has the same allowance 
for board as the chief shepherd. The Pyrenees breed of sheplnu'd-dogs 
are particularly celebraterl. They are black and white, equal in size to a 
large wolf, have a large head and neck, and are armed with collars stuck 
full of iron spikes, so that no wolf can attack them. The average weight 


* Tlie shcpp kept in the Crau and Camargue, arc estimated at one million. They 
travel in flocks of 8,000 to 40,000, and consume from 20 to 40 days on the journey. 
The chief who guides the march is chosen from among the shepherds themselves, lie 
regulates every thing belonging to the march ; and is treasurer fur the company. Ano> 
ther is appointed secretary, in order to check him. All payments arc made in presence 
of the latter, who immediately enters them in his bonk. A council is formed of the 
shepherds, whom the chief consults on every emergency. 'I'hrec shepherds, and as 
many dogs, are appointed to every thousand animals. A number of asses march in the 
centre of the flock, carrying the baggage and provisions. The chief is also stationed in 
the centre, whence he issues his commands and transmits his orders by his assistants. 
He also examines into any damage which may be done by the flocks in the districts 
through which they pass, and pays the person who has received tlie injury. ^ If it wm 
done from negligence the sum paid is levied on the offender; if from accident, it is 
deducted from tite common stock. Besides the sheep, there are always a number of 
goats, who take the lead of the former; some of the oldest he-goats have bells about 
their necks, 'llie discipline in which these are kept, and the intelligence which they 
display, is remarkable. At the command of the shepherds, they either halt or proceed; 
and when the flocks rise in the morning, the moment these goats receive the order to 
jiroceed, they repair to their stations in the foremost ranks with great regularity. If 
they come to a stream, they halt till the word of command is given, wiicn they instantly 
plunge in and cross it, and are followed by the vest of the flock. When the flocks lie 
down at night, the shepherds and dogs continue on the watch, relieving each other at 
stated intervals. When they arrive at the mountains, each shepherd has his particular 
district allotted him by the chief. The feed is hired at the rate of 20 sous each sheep 
for six months; and the pri(% fur the winter-feed in the La Crau and Camargue is the 
same. During the whole time of their stay on the mountains, the shepherds live 
alinosi entirely on biead and goat’s milk; sleeping on the ground, in the open air. 
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of the native fleeces, is about 2^ or 3 lbs; that of the Merinos 6 lb. The 
wool of the former is generally but of an indifferent quality. The wool 
of Roussillon is the finest; that of Narbonne is nearly equal, but more 
cottony, and of a shorter fibre. The wool of Beziers is next in quality; 
that of Languedoc is somewhat less fine. The wool produced on the sea- 
coast is coarse and heavy. The wools of the mountains of Montpellier 
and De Sommicres are of three sorts; the firet is equal to the wool of 
Peseiias; the second less fine; and the third very coai'se. The ivool of 
Berry is fine; that of Kheinis inferior. The number of sheep in France 
was estimated in 1819 at 80,307,728; and the total of the wool they 
yielded at 106,770,000 lbs. At present they amouiu to ne/arly 36,000,000. 

Goats and Poult‘>'y.'] Tliere are a great number of goats in France, 
principally of course in the mountainous parts. In the year 1819, 
M. Temaux imported some of the celebrated goats of Thibet into 
France. These animals have become perfectly habituated to the climate, 
an<l bear equally well the keen air of the Pyrenees, and the heat of 
the central plains. The Cashmere shawls manufactured by M. Temaux 
from the fine silky hair or duvet of the Thibetian goat have already ac¬ 
quired a high reputation. Pigs are chiefly fijd in the neighbourhood of 
woods, or where giain is plenty. They are also fed on acorns; and in the 
Limousin on chesiiuts. Poultry constitutes one of the principal articles 
in the rursd economy of France ; .here is perhaps a greater weight con¬ 
sumed of it than of mutton. Eggs are an important article of export; the 
tpiantity of French eggs impo ted into Britain in 1827 was 63,000,000. 

Wild Anitnah.'] Bears are frequent m the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees, and in the Alpine districts of Daupliine. Then; are two species 
of bears known here: viz. the carnivorous and the graminivorous. The lat¬ 
ter, though not so tierce as the former, are yet more mischievous,—coming 
down ill the night and eating the coni, partumiarly buck-wheat and maize, 
and so nice in choosing the sweetest ears of the latter, that they trample 
and spoil infinitely more than they eat. The carnivorous bears wage war 
against the cattle and sheep. 'Fliere are several days annually appointed 
for huniing them, two or three parishes joining for that end. Wolves are 
numerous in different parts of France, and are very destnictive to the 
sheep. A very large wolf infested the wood of Orleans for several years, 
in the middle of the last century; and was so bold and ferocious as to 
issue out of ffie wood by night aud can-y off women and children from the. 
neighbouring v'Hag*‘s. lii thus miinner he had killed and devoured above 
80 persons betorn he w'as shot. Wild boars are also found in ilifferent 
parts of the kingdom. The ibex and chamois are found in the Pyrenees 
and the Alps of Daupliine; and foxes, otters, wild-cats, martins, squin’els, 
and beavers are known in different districts. Scorpions are common in 
the southeni provinces. Tliere ai'c U kinds of seiiieiits in France. 
Vipers abound in La Vendee; aud. in the year 1804, a new and destruc¬ 
tive sort was said to have killed some peo]»le in the forest of Fountainbleau. 
Honey is a very general product; that of Narbonne is esteemed the best. 
Bleacliiug wax is an important business in France ; and several manufac¬ 
tories for that purpose are established in different places, paiticularly at 
Montpellier. 

Woodlands."] Tlie woods and forests of France are numerous and 
extensive, occupying about one-eighth of the surface; and, ns wood is the 
general fuel, attention to their culture is indispensable, especially as by the 
last two tivaties of peace the counlry has lost some of its best coal-dis- 
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trictd. A committee appointed by the firat national assembly to inquire 
into the extent of the forests, reported, that the whole extent of surface 
covered with wood amounted to 13,100,691 arpeiits, of 100 perches of 
28 square French feet each; or 10,143,000 English acres; but,according 
to IVI. Neckar and Mr Young, the woods of France amounted to 
22,289,016 arpents; Cbaptal assigns them an extent of 7,072,000 hec¬ 
tares, or 17,476,114 acres, and, if we estimate at the annual value of 10s. 
per acre, the sum total of the annual value of the woods will be above 
£8,000,000 sterling. Tlie forests of Orleans, the Ardennes, and Foun- 
tainbleau, are the most extensive. The forest of Orleans lies to the north 
of that city and of the river Loire. It covem a surface of more than 
100,000 acres ; and contains several plmns and villages. It is 15 leagues 
in length; but of very unequal breadth; being in some places 7 or 8 
leagues, and in others only 2 or 3 broad. Before the llevolution the value 
of timber annually felled in this forest, amounted to 100,000 livres: the 
profit being part of the revenue of the duke of Orleans. NunuTous ban¬ 
ditti formerly haunted it; and it is still infested by immense numbers of 
wolves. The forest of Ardennes was in Cmsar's time the largest in Oaul; 
and extended from the conflux of the Rhine and Moselle on the E., as far 
as Artois on the W.—a space of 240 miles; and from the S. frontier of 
Luxemburg to the Waal on the N.—or 150 miles in breadth. This forest 
has been cleared in a great many places, especially towards its extremities. 
It, however, still exten<ls over the greater part of the duchy of Luxem- 
biurg, the southern part of the bishopric of Liege, and the northern part 
of Champtigiie. Here, during the middle ages, the sons of cliivalry, in 
the tnie spirit of their order, roamed in quest of advtmturo, and here were 
performed some of their most splendid achievements. The forest of 
Fountainbleau, anciently called the forest of Biere, covers 26,424 acres of 
ground, including many empty places where the timber has been cut down. 
Under the old regime, the national forests embraced 3,000,000 ai'perits ; 
and yielded 12,000,000 francs to the royal treasury. At the Kevolution, 
all the forests held by the corporate bodies and the emigi-ants were annexed 
to those of the State ; which were thus increased to upwards of 4,000,000 
aqjents. These, added to the Belgian forests, and those on the west bank 
of the, Rhine, in the year 180ff yielded rather more than 70,000,000 of 
francs. All forests of more than 300 acres were also added to the nation¬ 
al domains, and declared unalienable. The arbitrary laws under whicli 
the private proprietors laboured were, not abolished by the Revolution. 
According to these laws, the government appointed certain persons to 
examine all the woods, and to mark such trees as were deemed fit for .ship¬ 
building ; after whudi, the proprietor durst not lay an axe to the root of 
them. Besides, no proprietor of wood-land can cut down his timber, or 
clear his land, without giving six months’ previous intimation to one of the 
conservators, whoso report determines the government either to grant or to 
refuse permission to that eifect. 

Fi'uit- Trees.'\ The islands of Ilieres, near Toulon, were formerly 
famous for their orange groves. But even the climate of the south of 
France is not steadily warm enough for this fruit. Tlie severe winter of 
1788-9 killed every tree in the Hieres ; and those at present there are 
only such as have shot up from their roots. Some of these, however, 
produce 4,000 oranges annually. The lemon, citron, date, and pome¬ 
granate are not uncommon. The lime is also cultivated, especially in 
Provence. Figs, almonds, prunes, and plums abound. Chesnuts peeled. 
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boiled, and then reduced into a kind of pap, are said to afford a wholesome 
diet to the peasantry of the Limousin and other provinces of France. Mul¬ 
berries succeed in the olive-climate of France, especially in the Lyonnais. 
The olive-climate comprehends a very small portion of the S. and S. E. 
of France. The territory of Aix yields the best olives, but the severe 
winter of 1788-9 destroyed so many olive-trees, and so few trees were 
planted during the tempest of the llevolution, that Aix—once the princi¬ 
pal seat of the commerce in oil—^lias almost wholly lost tliis lucrative 
branch of trade; and the loss is not likely to be soon compensated as 
olive-trees are long in arriving at maturity. The date-palm is fruitful on 
the eastern shores between Antibes and Nice. 

liotany,'^ To enter into any minute description of the French Flora 
lM‘re would be needless. It will be sufficient to remark that the extent of 
France is so gi-eat, and its climate so various, that probably more than 
one-half of the European species of plants grow within its boundaries. 

M'meralogy.~\ A rnineralogical and geological sketch of the different 
strata of the mountains, valleys, and plains of France would require more 
s]»ace than our limits allow. We shall content oui-selves, therefore, with 
giving a very short view of the metals and minerals of Franc.e. Small 
quantities of native cinnabar, sooty silver-ore, red silver-ore, and corneous 
silver-ore, are found in France; the last is wrought at Allemont, in the 
department of Isere, where black silver-ore also occurs. Of copper-ore, 
France possesses native copper, and yellow copper-ore. Most of the 
copper-mines have been abandoned; the most important are those of Saint- 
Bel and Chessy, 7 leagues from Lyons. The chromate of iron has been 
found in considerable abundance, in beds of serpentine, in the department 
of the Var. Of the ores of lead, brown lead-ore, a very rare species, oc¬ 
curs in the lead-mines of Brittany. Native bismuth is also found in them. 
Native antimony, striated sulpliurated antimony, and red antiraonial ore, 
are found at Allemont, where red cobalt-ore, yellow cobalt, ochre, and 
sulphurated mckel, occur; manganese is extensively found in the depart¬ 
ment of the Saonc and Loire, also in Charentc, Vendee, Cantal, and Puy- 
de-Uome. The hyacinth, emerald, bciyl, tommaline, and amethyst, occur 
in different parts of France, as also chalcedony in the department of the 
Isere. Turquoises scarc.ely inferior to those of the East, are among the 
fossil productions of the mountains of the Rouergue. Porcelain earth is 
found at Limoges. Considerable beds of adhesive slate are found at 
Menel Montant. Chalk and limestone abound ; and gypsum, or plaster 
of Paris, is met tvith in great abundance in the vicinity of the capital, 
especially at Montmartre. A great number of organic remains, such as 
skeletons of unknown birds, elephants’ bones, sharks’ teeth, fish, and fish- 
skeletons, leaves, and parts of vegetables, petrified skeletons of various 
quadi-upeds, and tortoise-bones have been found in the basin of Paris, in 
10 different kinds of strata, forming as many distinct beds. Gold mines 
anciently existed in the south of France; and some of the rivulets still 
roll down some particle^ of this metal.^ The only mine of gold that has 
been discovered, in modern times, is at La Gardette, in the valley of 
Oysans, in the department of the Isftre. This event took place in 1791. 
It is a regular vein of quartz, traversing a mountain of gneiss, and con- 

* The ancient Gallic coins (as Pinkerton observes) are of a base gold, mingled with 
silver,—the elcctmm of the ancients; and it is probable that the particles of fold 
rolled down the stream of the Rhone, between Tuurnon and Valence, and those of the 
Ardeche, are of the same quality. 
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taining auriferous sulphurct of iron, and some fine specimens of native 
gold; but the produce did not pay the expense, and this mine has been 
abatidoned. Iron abounds particularly in the N. E. departments; indeed 
there are only 34 departments in France in which this valuable nfineral 
is not wrought. The ore is often found in laige lumps on the surface ; 
and the strata are most commonly only a few feet below the ground. 
Great attention has been paid to the working of the iron-mines since the 
Revolution. There are computed to be upwards of 375 great furnaces in 
this country, employing 80,000 men in the working of iron and steel. 
The number of tons of cast-iron made in France in 1814 was 100,000, 
and in 1827 upwards of 200,000. Before the Revolution, France imj; orted 
iron to the annual value of 10 or 12 millions of livres; and a great quan¬ 
tity of steel is still imported from Germany into France. The only mine 
of mercury that is now wrought is at Menildon, in the depai'tment of 
Calvados. is found in the departme-its of the Aube, the Gard, and 
the Ardeche; but chiefly in the departnient of the Aube, in the S.W. of 
Languedoc. Like coal it lies in beds, but not continuous; and is some¬ 
times rendered impure by a mixture of pyrites, or fire-stones. It occurs 
sometimes in masses of the weight of 50 lbs. five or six toises below the 
surface of the ground. It is manufactured into rosaries, crosses, and but¬ 
tons for black dresses, being an article of great consumption, principally 
in Spain. Solid bitumen, or aspbaltum, is found in the departments of 
the Ain and the Lower Rhine ; glutinous bitumen or pisalphaltus, in the 
department of the Puy-dc-D6me ; liquid bitumen or naphtha, and petro- 
lium, in Auvergne, Herault, and the Lower Pyrenees. Rosin is procured 
along the banks of the Rhone, from Seissal to Fort Lecluse. Alum is 
found in considerable quantities in Aveyron; and ochre, so useful in melt¬ 
ing of metals, and in dyeing, is found in Berry. Peat earth, a very useful 
article where coals are scarce, abounds in various parts of France; and 
seems to have been used as fuel at a very early period. Within these 
few years, on account of the increasing scarcity of fuel, the attention of 
both government and the public has' been directed to the state of the 
turbaries, or turf-pits. Besides the excellent quarries of freestone, in 
the vicinity of Paris, there are many others in the kingdom. Those quar¬ 
ries afford hard and solid"stones of surprising magnitude, being sometimes 
24 feet long and 6 broad; and quarries of a kind of jasper are found near 
Salins, some blocks from which are so large as to be capable of making 
columns from 12 to 15 feet high. Marble quarries abound in the Pyren¬ 
ees. Flint is also plentiful. 

Coal jPtV?ds.] It is commonly supposed that France is ill-supplied 
with coal, and that this is one great cause of her inferiority to England in 
manufacturing industry. The prevailing opinion, however, involves at 
least one error, and possibly two. It is true that the seat of the principal 
manufactures in England and Scotland is generally in juxta-position with 
the great coal-fields; but this does not hold universally, for in Scotland 
we have coal where there are no manufactures, v^itness Mid-Lothian; and 
manufactures where there is no coal, udtness Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee. 
Norwich presents an example of the latter kind in England. In thickly 
peopled countries, some manufactures, such as those of iron, can only be 
carried on advantageously where coal is abundant; but there are others, 
such as those of silk and hosiery, in conducting which, cheap fuel is pro¬ 
bably of less importance than cheap food, and where of course a plentiful 
coni-country, and great facility of communication, are the prime advan- 
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tageu. But whatever causes may have given birth to the manufactures of 
England, or determined their location, it is certain that the inferiority of 
France in this species of industry, is not the consequence of a deficient 
supply of coal. Little coal is u^ed in that coyntry for domestic purposes, 
because wood is ch^p, and is preferred by tlie people; and this, we have 
no doubt, is one reason, why the former species of fuel has been supposed 
to be scarce. Our entire iguorance of the mineial treasures of our neigh¬ 
bours, may excuse our error; but the fact is, that France is rich in coal, 
probably even richer than England. A little of British enterpiise is alone 
wanting to render France most powerful in every thing relating to the 
production of coal and iron. A great coal-field commences near Arrasi 
and purauing a N. E. direction terminates in Osnaburg, extending over a 
wace of 300 miles. Tlie beds ai'e about 00 in number, but only a few are 
uiick enough to be workable. The pint of this great field within the French 
tenitories is comparatively small. The nearest part is about 90 miles 
north from Pai'is. Another coal-field lies about 180 miles E.S.E. from 
Paris, in Lorraine betwixt the springs of the Saone and the Moselle, on 
the west side of the Vosges mountains. The aggregate thickness of the 
beds is about 20 feet. The coal-field of Creusot, 160 S.E. from Paris, 
near Auton in Burgundy, is one of the richest in France or Europe. Tlifc 
beds oi'e from 60 to 100 feet thick. They lie far under the surface how¬ 
ever, the pita being 600 feet deep. Very rich beds of ironstone are asso¬ 
ciated with the coal. The colliery opened in it is the property of two 
Englishmen, Messrs Manby and Wilson. The erection of the works com¬ 
menced before the Revolution; and the whole sum expended on them has 
not been less tlian £600,000. There are eight steanj-enguies of the fol¬ 
lowing sizes :—100 liorse power; 40 ditto; 75 ditto; 18 ditto; 12ditto; 
20 ditto; 20 ditto; 112 ditto. Tlie last Is for hauling up coal, and three 
of the smaller ones ai-e for the forge and boring mill. These are exclusive 
of five water-mills, of 200 horse power in the aggregate. The field 
seems to cover a cii'cular space of 40 miles in diameter. It lies amidst 
tlie head-waters of the tlu'ee largest rivers in France, the Seine, the Loire, 
and the Rhine. There is a coal field near Bourges, 160 miles south from 
Paris. The aggregate thickness of the beds varies from 18 to 40 feet; 
and the field is apparently 20 miles broad and 80 long. Another field lies 
at Angers, about 160 miles from Paris in a S.W. direction. Its breadth 
is about 20 miles; its length 40; and the thickness of the beds 18 or 20 
feet. Its position on both sides of the Loire, and so near its mouth, must 
give it great facilities for water-carriage to every part of the west coast. 
There is a field about the same size as the last in Normandy, 130 miles 
W. from Paris, and the beds are fi’oin 8 to 10 feet thick. Another large 
field lies along the north side of the Dordogne, reaching within 30 miles 
of Bourdeaux. Its length seems to be about 80 miles, its brt'adth 20, and 
the l)eds from 50 to 60 feet tliick. There' are two fields in Languedoc, 
one about 70 miles long by 20 broad, approaching at its north end very 
near to Lyons; and wc other about half as laige as the former; its 
beds are about SO or 60 feet in thickness. There is also a large field near 
Grenoble, and a considerable field in Provence, very near Marseilles and 
Toulon. Upon the whole, France has at least 21 coal-fields; and there 
are probably others not yet explored. Some of those shown are very 
large, and even more extensive than those of Britain. Their practical 
value, however, depends on the quality of tl»e coal, the thickness of the 
separate beds, the facility of transportation, and various other circum- 
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Ntances as to which we have not sufficient information to enable us to 
form a correct conclusion, Britain has one advantage, that the greater 
number of her coal-fields are either upon or very near the sea, while 
those of France are chiefly inland. 

Mineral Spi'ingst.'] The great salt-springs at Salins demand some no¬ 
tice. They are three in number; the strongest of whicli yields 23 per 
cent of salt, and the weakest only one. As not only the quantity, but 
also the quality of these springs is improved soon after rain, it is reasonable 
to infer that they proceed from some natural magazine of rock-salt in the 
vicinity. The great salt-manufactory stands insulated in the midst of the 
town, and is surrounded with all the necessary apparatus for raising the 
waters, and heating the funiaccs employed in the manufacture, 'fljere are 
salt-springs at Dieuse, and Chateau Salies in Lorraine; and salt-rpfinerie| 
at Moyenvic, in the district of the three bishoprics, as it is called. Sea- 
salt is made in great abundance on the French coast; particularly on the 
coast of Brittany, Saintonge, Aunis, Normandy, Poitou, and Liinguedoc. 
llie salt-marshes of Saintonge and Aunis produce the best salt in Europe. 
The principal mijieral waters in France are those of Aix, Bareges and 
Bagu^res-de-Luchen. Those of Aix most have been known to the Ilo- 
inans as the very name of the town indicates, being derived from Aqua 
Sejctia: baths having been established here by C. Sextius Calvinius. The 
temperature of the water is about the same with that of the Queen’s bath, 
at Bath; and, in its component parts it is similar to those of Aix la 
Chapelle: viz. principally sulphur, carbonate of lime, and muriate of soda. 
Two of the tepid springs at Bagneres are equal to the t(*mporaturp of the 
human body; 10 are above it, and 18 below it. The waters of the 
Queen’s bath, at Aix, are strongly purgative; those of Salut and La Pi-e, 
diuretic and cooling. The other mineral waters of any consequence in 
France are those of Forges, Vichy, Bourbon-Lancy, Balaruc, Plt)mbiere8, 
and Passy. The greater part of these springs are under the inspection 
and superintendence of physicians appointed by govciuraent. 

State of Agriculture before the Revolution.'] Previous to the Revolu¬ 
tion the state of agriculture in France was little superior to that of any 
other country of continental Europe. Nearly two-fifths of the land, 
susceptible of cultivation were in what is termed culture and pasturage, 
and produced on an average about a half of what good culture on the 
like quantity of tlie same soil would have produced. 'Tlie various tenures 
under which land was held were almost all decidedly injurious' to agri¬ 
culture. The manor-rents of the clergy have been variously estimated: 
by Condorcet, their landed revenue was calculated at neai'ly one-fifth of the 
property of the kingdom; Neckar estimated their revenue at 130,000,000 
livres. It is at any rate probable, that the least valuation of their manorial 
rental amounted to 120,000,000 livres, or £4,800,000 sterling, independent 
of their tithes which might be estimated at £3,600,000 sterling. The 
domains of the crown, and of the princes of the bjbod, yielded a rental of 
£1,200,000 sterling. The honorary and feudal dues paid to the nobility, 
(whose numbers exceeded 44,000) with co'>'v6es, militia, &c. amounted, at 
least, to £5,000,000 sterling; and the government drew from the produce 
of agiiculture the sum of £8,000,000 sterling. In fine, it has been cal¬ 
culated, that, exclusive of the rents of land paid to the lay proprietors, 
and of the <luties of excise, consumption, and the like, the produce of the 
soil was charged annually with upwards of £21,000,000 sterling. But 
disadvanfrtges, still more discouraging and oppressive, pressed upon agri- 
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culture previous to the Revolution, which we cannot properly understand 
and estimate without a due consideration of the different modes of occupy¬ 
ing land, which then existed, and some of which still remain. In the first 
place, there were the small properties of the peasants. These were 
numerous to a degree of which we have no conception in Britain, and which 
Ave should not have expected in the midst of the, enormous possessions 
and oppressive privileges of the nobility and clergy. They were to ho 
found even in those provinces where other tenures prevailed, but prin¬ 
cipally in Languedoc, in the department of the Lot, the whole of the 
district of the Pyrene<», Bearn, Gascony, part of Guyenne, Alsace, 
Flanders and Lorraine. The condition of the peasantry who possessed 
these small properties varied much in difterent parts of the kingdom. In 
Flandere, Alsace, on the Garonne, and more especially in Bearn, they 
AA'orc in comfoitable circumstances, and might ratlier he denominated far¬ 
mers than cottagers; in Lower Brittany many of them were rich; but 
this character could by no means apply to them generally. The minute 
division of property had, in fact, produced the effects which might be 
expected from it; and poverty and misery were everywhere too visible 
particulaily in Lorraine and the adjacent districts of Champagne. A 
rental in money was the second mode of possessing land. These tenures, 
though also found in other parts of France, did not exist upon a moderate 
estimate in more than a 6th or 7th part of the kingdom before the Re¬ 
volution. The mode of occupying land was by feudal tenures. This 
mode prevailed most in Brittany, Limousin, Beny, and La Manche, but 
was in use in a greater or less degree, through the whole kingdom. These 
feudal tenures were fiefs, granted by the seigneurs, or lords of the parishes, 
under a reservation of fines, quitrents, forfeitures, services, &c. many of 
which were of the most oppressive kind. Nay, even the landed proprie¬ 
tors themselves were greatly harassed by the capiktitiHvies or paramount- 
ship of certain districts, granted by the king to princes of the blood; 
putting tlnsm in possession of the property of all game, even on lands not 
their own, and even on manors granted long before to individuals: so that, 
by this paramountsliip all manorial rights were annihilated. That species 
of taxation denominated the cwmes was also peculiarly oppressive and 
injurious to agriculture, though nut confined to the feudal tenures just 
mentioned. By the corvees, individuals were obliged to mend the roads 
by personal labour; it Is evident that this tax must have fallen exclusively 
on the poor; or, if it was performed by those who kept labom-ers, it must 
have deprived them of the means of attending fully to their agricultural 
occupations. It was also an easy engine of oppression: for, under the 
pretence of carrying on the work without inten-uption, those who were 
liable to the corvee, had it frequently allotted them at some leagues from 
their dwelling. There were also military cort'ces, which fell oidy on the 
villi^es situated in the litre of march, the inhabitants of which were 
obliged to leave their occupation, however inconvenient and injurious it 
might be, and repair' the roads along with the soldier's. Such are a few 
of the oppressions under which agriculture laboured in France Irefore the 
Revolution: arising either from the feudal tenures, or from the more 
general operation of the laws and measures of government, the privileges 
of the nobility and clergy, and the usages of the country. A fourth mode 
of occupying land resciiibled that common in Ireland, and which is there 
the sourer' of much misery and oppression. Men possessed of money 
hired great tracts of laud at a money-rent, and relet them in small dir i- 
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Bion| to ndtayers. This mode of occupying land was most common in 
Poitou, Berry, La Mancbe, and Angoumois; but it also occurred in other 
provinces. The metayers were a kind of farmers that gradually succeeded 
to the 8lave*cultivators or coloni partiarii of the Romans. They sup¬ 
plied the labour necessary for cultivating the land, while the proprietor 
furnished them with t])e seed, cattle, and instruments of husbandry, and 
in short the whole stock necessary for cultivating the farm. It was the 
common agreement between the proprietor and the farmer that the pro¬ 
duce should be equally divided, after setting aside what was necessary for 
keeping up the stock, which was restored to the proprietor when the tenant 
quitted his farm. Seven-eighths of the lands in France were held under 
this tenure before the Revolution. Half the produce was generally paid 
to the proprietor; but in Champagne it seldom exceeded a third. The 
metayers were so poor in some parts of France, and consequently so 
dependant on their landlords, that they were obliged almost every year to 
borrow com for bread from them before the harvest came round. Such 
were the tenures of land before the Revolution. Let us now see what 
effect that event has produced on them, and on the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural class in general. 

Changes at the RevolnttonJ] In the first place the number of small 
properties lias been greatly inci'eased in all parts of France. The national 
domains consisting of the confiscated estates of the church and emigrant 
nobility, were exposed to sale during the pecuniary distresses of the revo¬ 
lutionary government. For the accommodation of the lowest order of 
purchasers, they were divided into small portions, and five years were al¬ 
lowed for completing the payment. In consequence of this indulgenc^c, 
and of the depreciation of assignats, the poorest classes of the peasantry 
were enabled to become proprietors of fi’om one to ten acres. Another 
cause has also contributed to increase the number of small proprietors since 
the Revolution. Before that event it seems to have been tlie law, or at 
least the custom, invariably to divide the landed property among all the 
children. This originally local law was extended, soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion, to the whole kingdom; so that, by the present law of France abolish¬ 
ing the right of primogenitiure in landed property, the largest estate must 
sooner or later be broken up, and the succession to the smallest patch re¬ 
gulated by the principle of equal division among the children. The de¬ 
plorable result of this division and subdivision of little properties, in a 
country like France, already so fully appropriated, may be easily conceived. 
“ I hear on all sides,” says Mr James Paul Cobbett—who travelled through 
a great part of France in 1823—“ here, in Normandy, gi’eat lamentations 
on account of the effects of this revolutionary law. They tell me that it 
has dispersed thousands upon thousands of families, who had been on the 
same spots for centuries ; that it is daily operating in the same way; that 
it has in a great degree changed the state of the farm-buildings ; that it has 
caused the land to become cultivated; that it lias caused great havoc among 
timber-trees; and there are persons who do not scruple to assert that 
society in France will become degraded in the extreme unless the law be 
changed in this respect.” Perhaps the best illustration of the state to 
which landed property is tending in France may be deduced from the re¬ 
turns to the contribution fancier^. It appears from the tables given in a 
pamphlet of the Due de Gaete, published in 1818, that there were in 1816 
no fewer than 10,414,121 taxable properties great and small. M. do 
Gaete reckons that there arc 4,833,000 individual proprietors, of whom 
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3,665,300 pay upon an averse 12.88 franca yearly tax upon their pro¬ 
perty, representing an yearly income of 64 francs, or 51s. sterling, being in 
fact m^e day-labourers with a cott^ and garden belonging to themselves. 
Aa many of the individual proprietors are heads of families, M. de Gaete 
calculates the amount of the class of proprietors at 14,479,830; so that 
very nearly one-half of the population of Francei belongs to that class; 
and if to these we add 4,941,000 agricultural labourers who are not pro¬ 
prietors, there are altogether two-thii-ds of the population of France directly 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. According to the census of 1821, 
there are 2,941,374 families in Great Britain, of which only 978,657, or 
less than one-thii-d of the whole, are employed in conducting the infinitely 
superior system of cultivation adopted in our country. Hiring at money- 
rent, however, has become much more general since the Revolution ; and 
we may reasonably expect, that this species of tenure will become more 
and more prevalent. Feudal tenures have been annihilated, as well as 
tithes, game-laws, capitmneries, and corvees; but in some parts the ten¬ 
antry are still taken to perform ceitain services, though by the law 
these must be entirely of an agricultural nature. The other two species 
of tenure, that is, where men of property hired a gi-eat txnct of land at a 
money-rent and re-let it in small divisions, and the system of metairie still 
exist, though not nearly to such an extent or in such an odious form as 
before the Revolution. Indeed, considering that these species of tenure 
were the unavoidable and necessary consequences of inadequate ^ricul- 
tural capital, we cannot expect that they should be abolished by the mere 
operation of law, or by the direct efiects of any revolution. 

Dutribiition of the Soil.'] The surface of France contains 52,000,000 
hectares, which are thus distributed. The English acre is to the French 
hectai'e as 0,4049 to 1000, or nearly 2 to 5. 


Arabic land. 

Hectares. 

22,818,000 

Woods regularly cut for 
fuel, .... 

6,612,000 

Wood allowed to grow for 
timber, . 

460,000 

Pastures, 

3,525,000 

Meadows, . 

3,488,000 

Chesnut woods. 

406,000 

Orchards, . 

359,000 

Kitchen gardens. 

328,000 

Lakes, Ponds, &c. 

213,000 

Marshes, 

186,000 

Hops and Hemp,' 

60,000 

Osieries, 

5.3,000 

Olives, 

43,000 


Uortares. 

Mines and Quarries, . 28,000 

Gardens, Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, . . . 16,000 

Canals, . . . 9,000 

Cullures partmilieres: 
crops too small to be 
classed but as sun¬ 
dries, .... 780,000 

Waste lauds, heaths, 
sands, . . . 3,84'1,000 

Buildings, . . , 213,000 

Unproductive, as towns, 
roads, rocks, rivers, . 6,555,000 


Total, . . 52,000,090 


Rents.] The rent of land is low in most parts of Fiunce. Before the 
Revolution, the rent of the land, both amble and in lucerne, was averaged, 
by Mr Young, at 15e. 7d., woods at 123. vineyards at £3 16b. Gd., mea¬ 
dows at £2 3s. 3d., and wastes at Is. 9d. per acre; extremely good land 
may be got at present at 18s, and 208. the acre. Before the Revolution, 
the average price of all the cultivated land in the kingdom was calculated 
by Mr Young at £20 the English acre. An estate containing neai* 1,000 
acres arable and 500 wood-land, is stated by Mr Birbeck as being let on 
a lease of nine years for £375 sterling; and might be bought at 22 yeais 
purchase, or £8,333, One-third of the arable land of this farm was poor 
cold clay ; the rest pretty good wheat-land. Mr Pinckney, who travelled 
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through the south of France along the Rhone in 1807, states that the aver¬ 
age rents from Marne to Paris were about 1 Ss. the English acre; and the 
purchase from £15 to £18. The value of the vine-districts of France is 
much higher, amounting on an average to more than £60 per acre accor¬ 
ding to some authors; by others, however, they are rated at only £41 per 
acre. The farms 01*6 generally small in size; few, even in Normandy and 
the other provinces where agiiculture is conducted on the best plan and 
with the greatest capital and skill, reaching 300 acres. As to agricultural 
cajiital, Mr Young estimated it at 40s. per acre, employed on tlie farms, 
on an average of all the kingdom. It however appears that he was mis¬ 
taken ; and that the average is at present much higher. 

notation of Crops,^ In tilhige, and the instruments of husbandry, the 
French farineia are far behind the English. Their agricultural implements 
are coarsely and unskilfully made, and show little proficiency in the me¬ 
chanical arts. Mr Young has so ably illustrated the defects of French 
husbandry, that we cannot avoid quoting his own words: “ In order the 
better to understand how the great difference of product between the French 
and English crops may affect the ^iculture of the two kingdoms, it will 
be proper to observe, that the farmer, in England, will reap as mucli from 
his course of crops, in which wheat and rye occur but seldom, as the 



“ The Englishman, in eleven years,” continues Young, “ gets three 
bushels more of wheat than -the Frenchman. He gets three crops of bar¬ 
ley, tares, or beans, which produce nearly twdce as many Imshels per acre, 
as what the French crops of spring-coni produce. And he further gets, 
at the same time, three crops of turnips, and two of clover,—the turnips 
worth 40s. per acre, and the clover 60s. that is £12 for both. What an 
enormous superiority! More wlieat; almost double of the spring-com; 
and above 20s. per acre per annum in turnips and clover. But farther; 
the Englishman’s land, by means of the manure arising from the consump¬ 
tion of the tuniips and clover, is in a constant state of improvement, while 
the Frenchman’s farm is stationary. Throw the whole into a cash-account, 
and it will stand thus: 


EnfflUh ftystem. 

Wheat, 75 bushels, at 5s. £18 15 0 
Spring com, 3 crops, of 32 
bush. 90 bush, at 2s. Cd. 12 0 0 
Clover, 2 crops, .... 600 

Turnips, 3 crop.s.GOO 

£42 15 0 

Per acre per annum, . . 3 17 8 


French system. 

Wheat, 72 bushels at 58. £18 0 0 
Spring com, 3 crops at 
20 bushels, 60 bushels 
at 2s. 6d..7 10 0. 

£25 10 0 

Per acre per annum, . . 2 6 4 
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“ In allowing the French system to produce 25 bushels of spring-corn, 
while I assign 32 only to the English, I am confident that 1 favour the 
former considerably; for I believe that the English produce is double that 
of France; but stating it as above, here are the proportions of 42 on an 
improvmg farm, to 25 on a stationary one; that is to say, a country con¬ 
taining 100,000,000 acres produces as much as another whose area con¬ 
tains 168,000,000, which are in the same propoitiou as 42 and 25.” The 
chief defect in the French husbandly seems to consist in attempting to have 
corn upon the land as frequently as possible. The consequence is, that few 
cuttle are fed, manure is almost totally wanting, the soil is exhausted, and 
once in three years is prepared by a fallow to produce a scanty crop of 
wheat and another of spring-corn. It must be owned, however, that in 
some parts of France the soil is more profitably used. Where maize can 
be cultivated, it supplies the place of fallow; and then the ground, instead 
of lying waste, affords a crop useful for human sustenance as well as pro¬ 
per for the feeding of cattle. In some parts—chiefly in the southern pro¬ 
vinces—iirigation is well-uaderatood and earned on to a considerable 
extent. Forty years ago, when the population of France was only 
25,000,000, the annual produce of com was about 14,000,000,000 of 
pounds. At present the annual produce of com is very little more ; and 
there is neither exportatioi» nor importation of that article. It is presumed, 
therefore, that the land which has been brouglit into cultivation, since the 
llc'volution, has been devoted to the growth of leguminous plants and of 
potatoes, rather than to that of wheat and other grain. Among the crops 
cultivated in France, may be mentioned lucerne, which, th<mgh seldom 
profitable in England, is in many parts of the former country an advanta¬ 
geous crop. Sainfoin is raised, hut the culture is not skilfully managed, 
lieans are cultivated in some places, hut much less universally than might 
bo proper. In several districts broom is permitted at certain times to 
overran the land. Some of it when tender is applied to the purpose of 
feeding cattle ; hut the greater jiart is made into faggots for burning. Car¬ 
rots aud parsnips are in some places cultivated for the pui-pose of feeding 
cattle. Cabbages are advantageously raised for the same use. Clover is 
sown, but the management of it seems not to be well-understood. Ches- 
nuts are often planted on arable land where they certainly injure every 
other crop; but sometimes they ai'C planted in situations where almost 
nothing else could be reared, and, in this case, the advantage is as consider¬ 
able as it is obvious. Cbiccory, a green cro]), hardly known in England, 
has been cultivated in some districts of France to much advantage. Furze 
is sown, and, when tender, is cut for feeding horses. Hemp and flax are 
cultivated by individuals for domestic manufacture; but seem not to be 
raised as a crop to he profitably sold. Madder is sown in some places, 
hut the management is said to be poor. Maize has alreafiy been noticed 
as one of the most profitable crops in the climate and soil to which it is 
adapted. Olives thrive in only a few places, and even in those places, the 
culture is not general. Poppies are cultivated in considerable quantities 
for the oil which they afford. Tobacco is raised in manypai ts of France, 
and is esteemed a profitable crop. Turnips are almost wholly unknown 
as objects of culture, and where introduced, are very improperly managed. 
The utility and effect of manuring aie well-understood in some provinces; 
but the want of cattle necessarily renders manure scanty. Even where it 
is sufficiently plentiful, it is used rather to procure great Quantities of wheat 
and rye, and other exhausting crops, than to procure qrops which, u hile 
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they meliorate the soil, maintain a great number of cattle and thus improve 
the ground. Tillage in some places is neatly executed; but, in the greater 
part of the country it is performed in a very slovenly manner. Jn many 
parts of France, they tread out the corn with oxen, horses, or mules, in¬ 
stead of thrashing it by a manual operation, or by any machine. Great 
part of the country is enclosed, but the fences too often bespeak the inat¬ 
tention of the farmer. A model farm has been lately established at Ro- 
ville, in the valley of the Meurthe, under M. de Dombasle, a skilful prac¬ 
tical agriculturalist, who has already doubled the produce of the laud under 
bis care: the average annual retmn of Roville being 59 francs j)er hectare 
of 2j acres, while that of the rest of the department of the Meurthe is but 
28J francs per hectare. In Franche-Comte and the department of Douhs 
the government has taken the breeding of cattle under its care, and estab¬ 
lished annual exhibitions and prizes. In Picardy the increase of sheep-flocks, 
and the improved system of manuring, have added to the fertility of the soil. 
“ In live-sixths of France,” says Baron Dupin, in his Petit Pfoducteur, 
“ the agricultural instruments are still made in the nulest form. They are 
so badly constructed,—so ill-adapted to the animal power which sets them 
in motion, that they cause the half of it, two-thirds, and sometimes even 
three-fourths, to be wasted.” “ There are still some part of Fraiice,” he 
observes in another place, •* where the people have not a sufficient number 
of domestic animals to prevent the women being employed as beasts of 
burden or draught; they drag barrows atul dung-carts, haul along boats 
and vessels, cany heavy burdens, drive the plough, and share the most 
irksome labours. Shall I mention, even, that one g<ineration has scarcely 
passed away since France saw in some of the valleys of the Alps, women 
harnessed to the plough in conjunction with asses!” 

Horliculho'e.'] Tl)e French have made great progress in the useful 
branches of horticulture. The banks of the Moselle, I'^inisterre in Nor¬ 
mandy, the environs of Lyons and of Aix, are all equally celebrated for 
their horticultural industry. The fniit-gardens at Montreuil, near Paris, 
are a curious instance of the accumulation of capital in a small space. 
They are said to be worth £400 an acre; and all the occupants are pro¬ 
prietors. The environs of Lyons are celebrated for their artichokes, 
which are carefully conveyed in great quantities all over the kingdom. 
Vegetables for the table are also cultivated in great perfection at Provence, 
and particularly about Aix, where the country is a continued scene of 
kitchen gardens. I'he inhabitants of Roscoft', a town on the northernmost 
point of the department of Finisterre, apply themselves particularly to 
raising vegetables for the table; and are so eminently successful in this 
branch, that Brest, Morlaix, and several other towns, draw their supplies 
almost entirely from them. Cauliflowers, brocoli, cabbages, turnips, as¬ 
paragus, and artichokes, are produced here in amazing abundance, and of 
an excellent quality. The value of the annual produce of the orchards 
in France is estimated at 21,500,000 francs; that of the fi'uit cultivated 
by espaliers at 64,500,000 francs; and that of the kitchen-gardens at 
197,000,000 francs. In the department of oimamental gardening, France 
is still far behind. The straight avenue, the terrace, the parterre, with 
formal basins, and jets d’eau, are still the only objects which, in the opinion 
of the generality of Frenchmen can constitute real grandeur and beauty 
in a garden. , 

VmeifardsT] As wine is one of the most valuable products of France, 
one might have expected, from the aides and customs levied on the con- 
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sumption and export of this article previous to the Revolution, that the 
extent of vineyards in the kingdom might have been estimated with a 
tolerable* degree of accuracy. Yet this is by no means the case. M. de 
Tvosne, about the year 1780, assigned them an extent of 1,600,000 ar- 
pents. The author of the Credit National, supposed them at the same 
period to occupy nearly 8 times that space; Mr Young concluded that 
the culture of the vine occupied nearly the twenty-sixth part of the terri¬ 
tory of France; and the justness of this conjecture is confirmed by M. 
Chaptal, who gives the extent of the vineyards at 1,977,000 hectares, or 
about a twenty-second part of the surface of the kingdom. The vine is 
cultivated on all kinds of soil; but is mostly planted on rocky and inferior 
soils, in all situations and exposures. In the beginning of the last centuiy, 
upon an average of five years, from the year 1720 to 1725, France ex¬ 
ported annually, wine to the amount of 20,880,000 livres. In 1778, the 
exportation amounted to 24,570,170; and it appears from the official 
returns that the value of the wines sent from France to foreign countries, 
on an average of the three years ending with 1790, amounted to 32,368,500 
francs, and that of the brandies, vinegars, &c. to 18,627,600 francs, mak¬ 
ing together nearly 51,000,000 of francs, or above £2,000,000 sterling. 
The Revolution nearly annihilated the exportation of French wines. Pre¬ 
vious to that event the annual exportation of wine from Rourdeaux 
amounted at an average to about 100,000 tons: but, notwithstanding the 
increased opulence and growing taste for French wines in the north of 
Europe, and America, and their increased consumption in this country 
since the reduction of the duties in 1824, such has been the influence of the 
prohibitory system, or of the exclusion from France of the principal 
equivalents that foreignera had to give in exchange for wines, that their 
export is now reduced to less than one-half of what it amounted to pre¬ 
viously to 1790, and a large proportion of tht actual exports are made on 
speculation only. Nay, the home-traders arc oppressed in the most gi’iev- 
ons manner by fiscal and custom-house regulations. Our brewoiu and 
distillers are in a state of freedom compared with the wine-growers of 
I’rancc, who cannot convey their wine from one cellar to another in the 
same establishnmut without payment of a duty, or introduce it into any 
town but it must pay a duty or octroi at the barrier, which increases accord¬ 
ing to the population of the town. A tun of wine which has cost the 
purchaser 60 francs, would, if introduced into liourd<*aux, be charged 
with a duty of 97 francs or 161 per cent; and if into Paris, it would have 
to pay no less than 220 francs or 366 per 0001 .® 

The French at prr sent deservedly rank as the best wine-makere in the 
world. The Champagne, Dr Henderson informs us, is divided into the 
river and mountain-wines; the former being for the most part white, and 
the latter red. By Champagne wine is generally understood a sparkling 
or frothing liquor. The district, however, furnishes many wines which do 
not effervesce; but those which effei-vesce slightly are the best. Among 
the white wines of Champagne, the first rank is usually assipied to those 
of Sillcry, comprehending the produce of those vineyards which m e situate 

■ The duties imposed by foreign States on French wine were In If'SS : 

By Sweden on every hogshead of red or white, . . . 400 francs. 

— Norway, do. do. .... SOsJ 

— Prussia, do. do.SSO 

— Itussia, do. do. .... 750 

— Knglaud, do, do. ..... 1,200 

— W, S. do. do. lev 
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at the north-eastern termination of the chain of hills that separates the 
Marne from the Vesle. It is a diy still liquor, of a light water colour, 
with considerable body, and a flavour somewhat analogous to that of the 
first gi-owths of the Rhine. In general, it may be observed, that the vine¬ 
yards on the banks of the Marne supply the best river wines, and that 
they degenerate in proportion to the distance from that river; though, this 
rule is not without exceptions. The vintages of Hautvilliers and Ay are 
the most esteemed. The price of vineyard land is very high, and has 
increased. An arpent, which is little more than an English acre, and which is 
estimated to produce 800 bottles, sells as high as about £600 and £700. 
Champagne wines, when placed in cool cellars, will retain their goed 
qualities from 10 to 20 yeai-s. Tiio vaults in which the stock is kept in 
France are excarated out of rock to the depth of 30 or 40 feet, where 
Falirenheit’s thermometer stands at 54 degrees, and varies from winter to 
summer only one degree. The prices of Champagne were at Epernay in 
1822, from four francs, or 3.v. 4//., to five francs per botth;. The wine of 
Sillery was from five to six francs. Add the duty, wljij’h is for the tun 
of 252 gallons of French wine, £144 Ts. dd. This comes to 2s, 3,Id. per 
bottle, which Avould make the wine, the cost of which in France is 4v. or 
5.«., from Ga‘. 3d. to 7^. 3d. per bottle, exclusive of freight and other 
charges. The best gi'owths are all consumed in France, and are in sucl» 
request that they are seldom to be procured. The wines of Iliu-gundy 
are produced in the greatest excellence in the departments of the Cote 
d’Or, Yonne, and Saone and Loire, or in Upper and Lower Burgundy. 
The choice red growths in the Cote d’Or are the Romance Conti, 
Clos-Vougeot, Chambertin, Richebourg, Romanee de Saint Vivant, 
Taclie, and St George. These, according to Mr Henderson, “ are 
distinguished by their beautiful colour and exquisite flavour and per¬ 
fume, combining in a greater degree than any other wines the qualities 
of lightness and delica<'y rvith richm ss and fulness of body.” 'I'lie vine¬ 
yards of Musigny, Clos de Premeau, (ilos dn Tart, Veroilles, Cios-i\loijot, 
Clos St Jean, and Perriero, also furnish wines of nearly equal excellence; 
but the quantity being very limited they are little known out of Burguinly. 
The white wines of Burgundy are less numerous than the red, hut main¬ 
tain nevertheless the highest rank among the French white wines, and are 
not inferior to the red either in flavour or perfume. Two leagues and a 
half to the south-east of Beaune is grown the famous Mont Racliet wine, 
surpassing all the other white wines of the Cote d’Or, by its high perfume 
and agreeable nutty flavour. The choicest grotvths of Burgundy are very 
difl^cult to be procured, and are almost all consumed in I'rance. Some 
wine obtained by M. Montmort from his vineyard at Fissin, near Dijon, 
which is .said to surpass all the other growths of the Cote tl’Or, has been 
sold on the spot at the enormous price of 12 francs or 10#. per bottle. 
The price of Chambeitin and Romanee vintage, 1819, was at Beaune, 
900 francs per puncheon of 2.50 gallons, which is about 3#. 4rf. per bottle, 
add duty of 2.1 3jd. per bottle, and the price will he 5s. 7^-d. per bottle, 
exclusive of freight and other charges. These wines when old in bottle 
were sold in 1822 at five francs per bottle at Beaune. Of the red wines 
that arc grown in the vicinity of Bordeaux, namely the claret, Mr Hen¬ 
derson remarks that “ the Lafitte, Latour, Chateau Margaux, and Haut- 
Brion, are so greatly esteemed, that they always sell from 20 to 25 per 
cent, higher than any others of the province. The first mentioned is the 
most choice and delicate, and is characterised bv its silky softness on the 
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palate, and its charming perlFume, which partakes of the nature of the 
violet and the raspberry. The Latour has a fuller body, and, at the same 
time a .considerable aroma, but wants the softness of the Lafitte. The 
Chateau-Margaux, on the other hand, is lighter, and possesses all the de¬ 
licate qualities of the Lafitte, except that it has not quite so high a flavour. 
The Haut-Brion, again, has more spirit and body than any of the preceding, 
but is rough when new, and requires to be kept six or seven years in the 
wood; while the others become fit for bottling in much less time. In 
favourable years, the produce of Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau-iVIargaux, 
sells at from 3,000 to 3,300 fiancs the tun, which contains 242 gallons; 
and when they have been kept in the chavs or vault, for six years, the price 
is doubled; so that, even at Bord<'}uix, a bottle of the best wine cannot 
be purchased at less than six francs.” For more than fourteen centuries 
the wine most approved of in France was from the environs of Paris. 
The wines of Surenne, Uuel, and Montmorency, which are now considered 
the most common, and sold at the cheapest rate, were then served at the 
tables of the rich as a luxury. The brandies made in France are esteemed 
the best in the world, and are distilled in every part of the kingdom 
where vines are grown; in the distillation, not only wines of an inferior, 
but a'so those of the best quality are use<l. The brandies of Nantes, 
(,’ogniac, and Poitou, are the most esteemed of all the French brandies, 
as they have a finer taste, and are strougc'r. The Phiglish, Dutch, Flemish, 
and Hamburghers, take off tlie greatest part of these brandies. Vinegar 
is made in Provence, Guytime, Orleannais, Anjou, Aunis, Brittany, kc. 
'i'hat of Orleans is esteemed the best. Cyder is made in most of those 
province's whose climate is unfavourable to the grape. Normandy is par¬ 
ticularly famous for ihis liquor, where they also make brantly of it. From 
the pi'ogress making in France in the manufacture of beet-root sugar, it 
appears that more importance is at present attached to that branch of com¬ 
mercial industry among our Gallic neighbours than duriiig the period when 
Napoleon’s continental system induced them to turn their thoughts to this 
substitute for the colonial article. The expensive process for the manu¬ 
facture ('f beet-root sugar has till now been the cause which has kept up 
its price on a par with the sugar of West India growth ; and, to diminish 
this, so far as finally (o make ti.e former more marketable, so that France 
may one day dispense with the foreign supply of an article of so paramount 
a neci:ssity in that country, seems to engi-oss the attention of latid-ow’iiers, 
growers, refiners and chemists. The annual c-onsumption of this sugar now 
amounts to between seven and eiglit million of pounds. 

Manufactures.] Although France lias been always most distinguished 
by the indigenous productions of her soil, yet she early attained such 
an eminence in manufactures and commerce, as to become not only the 
rival of Britain, but even for some time to enjoy the superiority. Her 
natural advantages for commerce U'^ere such as to entitle her to rank high 
among commercial nations; hut, owing to many concuning causes, the 
manufactures and commerce of France have not kept pace with those ot 
this coimtiy. 

History of French Manufacture.] Tlie earliest notice that we have 
of the manufactures of France occurs in St Jerome, who speaks of a 
manufacture of stuffs at Arras, much esteemed at that period, which was 
the 4th century. It is impossible to fix with precision the first establish¬ 
ment of the woollen manufactures in Franco. We know they were ex¬ 
tensive nud important in the beginning of the 14th century, from some 
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letters which still exist, in which the king of France expresses great 
anxiety to procure English wool at St Oniers and Lisle. In 1346, the 
king of France, in order to detach the Flemings from the interest, of king 
Edward, sent them French wool at a low price, and forbade bis subjects 
to use any other while their cloth made of that wool was to be procured. 
That the manufactures of France flourished considerably in 1453 is evident 
from what historians relate of Jacques Coeur, who, by his loan of 200,000 
crowns, enabled the king to expel the English. This merchant, at a time 
when trade was scarcely known in France, is said to have employed 300 
factors to manage his vast concerns, which extended to the Turks and 
Russians in the East, and the Saracens in Africa, at that time the r-iost 
remote nations known to the European merchants. Ills exports consisted 
chiefly of woollens, linens, and paper, then the principal manufactures 
ai France; and his returns Avere silks, spiceries, &c. The first regular 
attempt to establish the silk-manufacture was made by Francis I., who 
used great efforts to procure workmen from Milan while he possessed 
that duchy. The French soon made great progress in this manufa<!ture, 
principally at T.yons and other parts of the south of FraJice, whence many 
parts of Europe were supplied with silk goods. It was not, however, till 
long after this period that France began to raise raw silk from the Avornss. 
In the reign of Heniy III. some attention Avas paid to manufactures; but 
articles of elegance and luxury were still imported from abroad. Troyes 
was the place where leather and parchment Avere first prepared with some 
degree of dexterity. The people of this place were likewise celel)rated 
for the goodness of their dyes. The French Avere at this period A'ery 
deficient in the manufacture of iron and steel as they procured their fire¬ 
arms from Lombardy. Charles IX. indeed, endeavoured to introduce among 
his soldiers musquets made at Metz and Abbeville, but they were so 
heavily and awkwardly made, that the attempt was abandoned. Italian 
manufactures were brought by the same monarch to Paris; Avhose armourers 
finislied the head-pieces which AA'ore made and purchased at Milan. (Jun- 
pow<ler was made in France during the reign of Henry III.; but not in 
such quantities as to render the importation of it unnecessary. Genoa, in 
particular, supplied the French Avith gun-pOAvder. The reign of Henry 
IV., and the administration' of the great Sully, must be regarded as the 
first gi'and era of the manufactures of France. Sully, Avho was more 
friendly to agriculture than to commerce or manufactures, could not indeed 
fully enter into the A’iews of his master, yet imdoubtedly the monai-ch 
profited by the penetration and good sense of the minister. Henry erected 
temporary buildings at Fountainbleau, the castle of Madrid, and the 
Thuilleries, for rearing silk-worms, and caused mulberry-trees to be planted 
in various provinces where they had not been previously cultivated, espe¬ 
cially in the vicinity of Paris, Orleans, and Tours. These measures, so 
far as respected the southern and central districts of the kingdom, were 
successful; but the attempt to rear the silk-worm as far north as Paris, 
proved abortive. The good effects of Henry’s exertions and perseverance, 
however, appeared before his death. Lyons soon attracted the notice of 
foreigners, and was speedily enriched by the silk-manufacture; so much 
so that in seven year's from its establishment, the southern provinces of 
Dauphlne, I.anguedoc, and Provence, are said to have deriv-ed from it 
greater annual profits than from the joint produce of their oil, wines, and 
sweet-meats, the natural and ancient prorlucts of the country. But the 
silk-mannfacture Avas not the only object of Henry’s attention. Gobi and 
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silver tissues of various kinds and of exquisite beauty were manufactured 
at Paris, by Milanese weavers, whom Henry induced to settle under his 
immediate protection in the capital. The Gobelins’ tapestry, of sudi 
unequalled delicacy, and so much admired over all Europe, was begun in 
one of the suburbs of Paris, under the direction of Flemish artisans. The 
manufacture of mirroi’s in imitation of those cast at Venice, which had 
been formerly attempted under Henry III., was again suc<jes8fully revived 
at Paris and Nevers; and earthen-ware equalling the Italian in beauty u'as 
now fabricated.* Crapes equal to those of Bologna, were manufactured in 
the castle of Mantes upon the Seine; and the manufacture of linen was 
begun. Before this reign, iron had been cut and split by the hand; but mills 
for those purposes were now established on the river Estampes; and steel, 
which had been previously imported from Piedmont, began to be manu¬ 
factured in the suburb of St Victor in Paris. Manufactures of gauzes 
and linens, as well as of woollen cloth and serges, were also encouraged 
and extended by Henry. 

The second gi-and era of French manufacture and commerce, was the 
age of Louis XIV.; whose ambition and love of glory, though it led him 
to cause the destruction of myriads of his fellow-creatures, and to over¬ 
leap the boundaries of justice, also induced him to patronise and encouri^e 
every species of literature, science, and art. It was his felicity, as ivell as 
that of his kingdom, to possess and enjoy the matured talents of the great 
Colbert, a Scotsman, afterwards created marquis of Seignelai, under whose 
administration France attained a height of military fame and grandeur un¬ 
known in the former perio<ls of her history. The principal of the new 
manufactures that w^eve either introduced, or established and extended in 
this era, were those of Sedan, Abbeville, the Gobelins, and the glass-manu¬ 
facture of St Gobin. The manufacture of fine cloth at Sedan owed its 
origin and perfection to Nicolas Cadeau W'ho had obtained a knowledge 
of the mode of manufacturing fine cloth practised in Holland. Entering 
into partnership with two rich Parisian merchants in 1646, they obtained 
a royal patent foi' the manufacture of woollen cloths, of every colour, that 
should be made after the fabric and manner of Dutch cloths; and to 
encourage them still more, each of them had a pension of 500 livres 
settled upon them for life, their children were ennobled, and their foreign 
weavers ma<le denizens of France, free from being quartered on by soldiers, 
and from all taxes and excise. When the exclusive monopoly of Cadeau 
and his partners was on the point of expiiiug, a new proposal for com¬ 
mencing another manufacture of fine cloths at Abbeville, in imitation of 
those of Spain and Holland, was made by Vanrobais, a Dutch merchant. 
Colbert instantly accedetl to the proposal, and Vanrobais being brought 
from Holland, was settled along with his workmen at Abbeville. Agi-ee- 
ably to the patent, 30 woollen looms were set on foot, with as many 
fulling mills as were deemed necessaiy. In 1708, the looms exceeded 
100 ; and about 600 persons, men, women, and children, were employed 
upon the spot, in picking the wool, and winding, Avaipiug, Aveaving, and 
shearing the cloth. At this time, a fourth patent was granted, by Avhich 
all noblemen were permitted, by the king, to enter into partnerehip, with¬ 
out derogation to their titles or honour; and that the sale of these and 
other French Avoollens might be encouraged in the Levant, money Aims 
advanced to the merchants of Maracilles, out of the royal treasury, to be 
repaid after the return of the ships from Turkey. The manufactuie of 
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tapestry established by Henry IV. was revived with more success by Col¬ 
bert ; and obtained the name of Gohelines, because the bouse where the 
manufacture was earned on, was built by two brothers of that name who 
first brought to Paris the secret of the scarlet dye which has preserved 
their name. As Colbert bad rebuilt and ornamented the royal palaces, 
particularly the Louvre and the Thuilleries, he was very anxious that they 
should be splendidly furnished. With tins view he collected together some 
of the most able workmen in all sorts of manufactures and arts in France, 
especially painters, tapestry-weavers, goldsmiths, and workers in ebony. 
The tapestry-weavers were procured from Flanders; separate superintend¬ 
ents of the raised and of the smooth tapestries were appointed; and 
another Fleming w'as vested with the management of the wool-dyeing 
department. The manufacture of tapestry commenced in 1603, but did 
not fiourish till 1666, when it Avas endowed with many privileges, and 
denominated in the edict, the Royal Manufactory of the Crown Furniture, 
The celebrated painter, Le Brun, was at length appointed chief direetpr of 
the Gobelin manufactures; to Avhich he communicated that beauty and 
grandeur AA'hich his admirable talents were so AA'ell-calculatcd to introduce. 
The tapestries were brought to a high degree of perfection during the 
administration of Colbert and Louvois. The glass-manufactures, intro¬ 
duced by Henry II. and Henry IV., AA'ere at length broughtT to perfection 
under Louis XIV.; and the glass of St Gobin was deemed superior to 
that of Venice both In quality and quantity. The progress of this manu¬ 
facture was retarded at first from a scarcity of Avood. The manufactory 
Avas, therefore, removed into the vicinity of an extensm; forest, with the ad- 
vantt^e of a river to save land-carriage. The Avhole is situated at the top 
of a small hill close to the A'illage of St Gobin, near La Fere, in Picardy. 
'ITie very white sand used in the manufacture is brought from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Creil, a place 11 leagues distant from Paris. The glasses arc 
sent by water to the capital, Avhere they are polished and sih'ered. In 
1685, different immunities were granted, by royal edict, to Noe-1 de 
Varennes, in order to encourage him to carry on a manufacture of cloth 
in Languedoc, similar to that Avhich Avas sent from London to Turkey. 
Louis appropriated the sum of a million of liAres yearly, exclusive of all 
immunities from customs, to engage and reward skilful mastem and arti¬ 
ficers, who undertook to set up fabrics of cloth, silk, camel and goats’ 
hair, crystal, and other commodities. In 1695, the tin-manufacture was 
settled in various parts of France, by Isaac Robelin, Aidio obtained an 
exclusive patent for this purpose ; and in 1703, the manufactures of serges, 
baizes, and peipits, which had been established after the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain, already rivalled those of England. The 
unjust and impolitic revocation of die edict of Nantes gave a fatal blow 
to some of the most flourishing and lucrative manufactures of Fiuncc; 
and may bo said to have done them more harm than they had received 
benefit by all the measures of Louis in their favour. The people thus 
violently forced out of the kingdom Avere generally the best merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers in the country. Those who had most money, 
retired into England and Holland; but the most industiious part of them 
settled in Brandenburg, where they introduced the manufactures of serge, 
cloths, droggits, crapes, caps, stockings, bats, and also the dyeing of all 
sorts of colours. The goldsmiths, JeAvellers, watch-makers, and carvers, 
settled in Britain, and to them England is indebted for her silk-maimfac- 
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turca, and also for various improvements in manufacturing paper, hats, 
glass, watches, cutlery ware, jacks, locks, surgeons’ instruments, and hard¬ 
ware. It is impossible to fix, with prcciision, the first introduction of the 
cotton-manufacture into France. It was carried on in Rouen, in Nor¬ 
mandy, a considerable time previous to the middle of the I8th century, 
and is said to have been introduced by a Mr Hulkar, probably an English¬ 
man. Before the year 1747, the manufactui'e of cottons, or cotton-linens 
as they were then called, was established at Nantes in Brittany; where it 
was supposed that it would succeed better than at Rouen, as cotton, wool, 
and indigo, wore cheaper. The most flourishing period of the French 
manufactures was from 1650 to 1750. Subsequently to the last period, 
sevoi-al causes, but chi«*fly the rivalship of the English manufactures, proved 
unfavourable to them. 

Woolkn Manufactures.~\ We have seen that the fabrication of wool¬ 
len was early introduced into Fiance. It is only, however^ of late years 
that the introduction of carding machines, and other ameliorations in the 
system of spinning and weaving, has placed woollen cloths at the com¬ 
mand of the population in general. In 1812 the quantity of native wool 
manufactured in France was 3.5,000,000 of kilogrammesin 1826 it was 
42,000,000 kilogrammes of native wool, and 4,500,000 of foreign wool. 
Much has been done to ameliorate the quality of the native fleeces: tlie 
heavy duty of 3.5 ]u*r cent , on the raw material amounting to nearly a pro¬ 
hibition of importation. M. Ternaujc has introduced many improvements 
on the manufacturi‘; and the best supin-finc blue cloths are now selling at 
I.ouviers for 10 francs the ell, very good being to be had at 20. The 
towns in tlie centre and south of France are also beginning to compete with 
the northern fabrics ; and the flannels of Rheims, from their cheapness and 
durability, form im excellent article of clothing for the poor. In 1826 
nearly 3,000 cashmere, and 41,000 woollen shawls, were exported from 
Fr;incp. T'he carpets of the Gobelins and the Savonnerie, from the length 
of time required to perfect them, arc seldom valued at less than £200 or 
£300 each ; the next class are those of Aubusson and Felletiii. The ex¬ 
portation of French cloth is diminishing in proportion to the decrease in 
the stock of foreign wool, as the following calculations will prove : 


Avi'ragp of t)i(> years 1923 and 1S23. 1826. 

Imports of raw wool, in kilogr. 7,309,266 3,787,379 

Manufactured do. ... .39,082 22,674 

Exports of raw wool, . • 303,932 492,451 

Manufactured do. . . . 1,046,360 710,843 


Silk-Manufiictnres.'^ Raw silk was imported for a long time into 
Franw! after the introduction of the manufacture. Its main seat in France 
has always been at Lyons, where the rich and brilliant stufts used chiefly 
for furniture are made, and in the neighbourhood of which also the ribbon- 
trade is carried on. The great mart of exhibition and sale is the metro¬ 
polis. The value of the silk annually worked up in France may now^ be 
taken at about £6,000,000, and more than one-half of the raw material 
consumed is of native production. The china-worm has been naturalized 
in France, and the white French crapes now rival those of the East, so long 
unattainable in brilliance and purity. Since the peace, red and blue em¬ 
broidered stuffs have been largely exported to Persia and Turkey. The 
quantity of silk-manufactures exported from France in 1826 was as 
follows : 


’ The kilograiinnr is> nqiial to 21, English poiitnU .ivomhipois. 

X 


11. 
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Stuffs, 

366,176 kiloer. 

Value £1,757,644 

Crapes and Gauzes, 

46,000 

do. 

do. 171,640 

Ribbons, . 

204,801 

do. 

do. 98.3,044 

Shawls of Silk-wadding, 

100,000 

do. 

do. 240,OOO 




£3,152,337 


The official value of the mw and thrown silk imported into Great Britain 
in 1826 was £1,276,398; probably not more than double that quantity 
was worked up in France that year, so that om‘ consumption may already 
equal one-half that of France, notwithstanding her long celebrity in this 
branch. Nay, during the last year we exported silk-twist and yarn to 
France to the value of £2,290. 

CoUon-Manufactures.~\ The increase of tin' cotton-mauufactui’e in 
France since the peace has been more rapid and striking than that of any 
other. Prior to 1786 Swiss cottons were generally used. About 1789 
the average value of English cottons imported into France, at a duty we 
believe of 10 per cent, was about 25,000,000 francs, or rather more than 
£1,000,000, a very large proportion of which was of the finer fabrics. 
Napoleon’s Continental system made it a matter of necessity for the French 
to resort to their owi resources ; and they so fai' succeeded that the quan¬ 
tity of cotton spun m 1812 was equal to the average of that spun in Eng¬ 
land in the ten years ending with 1797, thus bringing them to a station as 
important as that occupied by us 1.5 years before. Since that period, 
cotton-factories have spread widely through Picanly and Normandy. 
Rouen is the Manchester of France, and its ])roximity to Ha\TC-de-Grace, 
the gi-eat American port, gives it the same advantage in point of situation 
as Manchester derives from being near Liverpool. It is computed that 
the cotton-trade of Rouen supports from 55,000 to 60,000 persons, and 
two of the spinning-houses have lately erected power-looms, though they 
cannot produce an article of calico which might sell in Britaiti for five, 
pence, at less than seven pence a-yard. The corderoy and velveteen of 
Troyes are well-suited for labourers’ clothing; Caen produces cambric- 
muslins equal to those of Switzerland; the ginghams from the Upper 
Rhine are stout and well-dyed, and the printed muslins of Versailles rival 
those of England. The-works of- Dupin and Blanqui, with the British 
official returns supply the following comparative tables : 



RAW COTTON 

In Great Britain. 

In Franee. 

In 1812 

61,285,024 lbs. 

25,191,189 
. 48,461,390 

1820 

1.37,407,498 

1826 

. 162,889,112 

83,99.3,210 


COTTON' MANl’EACTUHES EXPORTED 
Frofn Great Britain. , 

From France. 

In 1820 

Oflicial ralue. rVrInred value. 

£20,704,600 £13,84.3,569 

£1,091,300 
1,037,11.5 

1823 

24,117,549 13,751,415 

1826 

21,445,565 10,522,357 

1,457,855 


The delicacy and perfection of the French cambrics have long been un¬ 
rivalled. The French laces are made both of silk and thread. The point 
lace of Alencon has long enjoyed a great name throughout France, Eng¬ 
land, and Germany; as also, the point lace of Argentan. The cultivation 
of flax and hemp occupies about .350,000 acres. The best hides are those 
of the oxen of Auvergne, Limousin, and Poitou. The parchment made 
in France is esteemed the best in Europe. Hats are chiefly manufactured 



